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g U | converſes much 
among the old Books, 
torte 7 be ſomething hard 
+: + to pleaſe among the 
| ew z ot; theſe. muſtihave their Part 
too in the Leiſure of an idle Man, and 
have many of them, their Beauties 
as well as their Defaults. Thoſe of 
Story, or Relations of Matter of Fact, 
ave a Value from their Subſtance, Sy 
much as from tlieir Form, and the Va! 
riety of Events, is ſeldom without En- 
tertainment or Inſttuction. how indif . 
ferently ſoever the: Tale is told. Other 
Sorts of Writings have fittle of Eſteem, 
but what they receive from the Wit, 
Learning, or Genius of the Authors, an 
are ſeldom: met with of any Exce!tency, 


becaull 


(2 Dd 

becauſe they do but trace over the 
Paths-that-have been beaten by the An. 
cients, or . N _ Flou- 
riſh , upon them; an at beſt * 
Copies af After t the. rige, unleſz 
on Subjects never touched by them; tak 
as are all that relate to the differen 

;onſtitutions of Religions, LVS, 0. 
Governments i in ſeveral Con ries, with 
all Matters of Comtroverſy that ariſc 
upon them. 

Two Peices that have lately leaſe 
me (-abſtra&ed from any of theft Sub 
jects) are, one jin-Enghfh u | 
Hachuvian World; and another Fr 

n the lurality of Morlds; one writ 
by.a Divine, and therotkee by: a Gentle. 
wan but both very finely. in their ſe. 
veral Kinds, and upon Our ſeveral 
Subjects, which, would-have made very 
* x work in common Hands: I wa 

pleaſed with the laſt I mean the 
Faſhion of it, rather than the Matter, 
which:is + and beaten ) that Tenquired 
for what elſe I conld of the ſame hand, 
till I met with a mall Piece concern 
ing Poeſy, which gave me the ſame Ex: 
_ ceptian'to: both theſe Authors, whon 
1 ſhould otherwiſe have been very pat 
tial to. For theè firſt could not end hi 

THESE Learned 


wy wan! 
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Learned Treatiſe without a Panegy- 


cenſure ofthe old Poetry and Preference 


of the new; that I could not read ei- 


ther of theſe Strains, without ſome In- 


Men is ſo apt to raiſe in me das Suf- 
ficiency, the worſt Compo ſition out of 
the Pride and Ignorance of Mankind. 

But theſe two, being not the only Per- 
ſons of the Age that defend theſe 
Opinions, it may be worth examining, 
how far either Reaſon or Experience 


their Favour: 
The Force 56 all 5 I is — 0 met 


that we muſt have more than the An- 
cients, becauſe we have the Advantage 


commonly illuſtrated by the Similitude 
of a Dwarf's ſtanding upon a Gyant's 


than he. Next as to Wit or Genius, 
that Nature being ſtill the ſame, theſe 
muſt be much at a Rate in all Ages, 
* leaft in the ** Climats, as the 


growth | 


rick of Modern Learning and Know- 
ledge, in Compariſon of the Ancient: 
And the other falls ſo groſly into the 


dignation, which no Quality: among 


can be allowed ito: plead or determin in 


with upon this Subject, either in Talk 
or Writing is, firſt, as to Knowledge, 


both of theirs and our own, which is 


ſhoulders, and ſeeing more or farther 
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Writers in many of thoſe: Books which 
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(4) on 
Growth and Size of Plants and Ani. 
mals commonly are; And it both 
theſe are allowed, they think the cauſe 
is gained. But I cannot tell why we 
ſkonld conclude, that the Ancient Wri. 
ters had not as much Advantage from 
the Knowledge of others, that were 
Ancient to them, as we have from 
thoſe that are Ancient to us. The In. 
vention of Printing, has not perhaps, 
multiplied Books, but only the Copies 


of them; and if we believe there were 


Six Hundred Thouſand in the Library 
of Prolomy, we ſhall hardly pretend to 
equal it by any of ours, not perhaps, 
by all put together; I mean ſo many 
Originals, that have lived any Time, 
and thereby given Teſtimony of: their 
having been thought worth preſerving, 
For the Scribblers are infinite, that like 


Muſhrooms or Flies, are born and dye 


in ſmall circles of time; whereas Books 

tke Proverbs, receive their chief Va- 
lue from the Stamp and Eſteem of 
Ages through which they have pal- 


| fed. Beſides, the Account of this Li- 


brary at Alexandria, and others very 
Voluminous, in the leſſer Afa and Rome, 
we have frequent mention of Ancient 


WY 
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we now call Ancient, both Philoſo- 
chers and Hiſtorians, Tis true, that 
beſides what we have in Scripture con- 

cerning the Original and Progreſs of 
the Jewiſh Nation; all that paſſed in 
the reſt of our World before the Tro- 
jan War, is either ſunk in the Depths 
of Time, wrapt up in the Myſteries of 
Fables, or ſo maimed by the Want 
of Teſtimonies and loſs of Authors, 
that it appears to us in too obſcure a 
Shade, to make any Judgement upon 
it. For the Fragments of Manet hon about 
the Antiquities of gypt, the Relations 


Jin Jeſtia concerning the Scythian Em- 
„ bpire, and many others in Herodotus and 
y iodorus Siculus, as well as the Records 
„ of Chiza, make ſuch Excurſions be- 
i Wl 70nd the Periods of Time given us by 
5 the Holy Scriptures, that we are not 
ke 


allowed to reaſon upon them. And 
Je this Diſagreement it ſelf after ſo great 
a Part of the World became Chriſtian, 
may have contributed to the Loſs of 
many Ancient Authors. For Solomon 
al: tels us even in his Time, of Writing 
IL many Books there was no End; and 
cr} ¶ whoever conſiders the Subject and the 
ne, I Stile of Job, which by many is thought 
more ancient than Moſes will hal K 

urn N 


- --— 
think it was written in an Age or 
Country that wanted either Books of 
Learning; and yet he ſpeaks of the 

Ancients then, and their Wiſdom as we 
= LT TRE 20 
But if any ſhould ſo very raſhly and 
preſumptiouly conclude, That there 
were few Books before thoſe. we have 
either Extant or upon Record; yet 
that cannot argue there was no Knoy: 
ledge or Learning before thoſe Periods 
of Time, whereof they give us the ſhort 
Account. Books may be Helps to Learn: 
ing and Knowledge, and make it mot 
common and difuſed; but I doubt 
whether they are neceſſary ones or no, 
or much advance any other Science, 
beyond the particular Records of Adi 
ons or Regiſters of Time; and theſc 
perhaps, might be as long preſerved 
without them, by the Care and Exact. 
neſs of Tradition in the long Succel- 
flons of certain Races of Men, witl 
 whomithey were intruſted. So in Mexi 
and Peru, before the leaſtuſe or Mention 
of Letters, there was remaining among 
them, the Knowledge of what had paſſed 
in thoſe mighty Nations and Govert- 
ments for many Ages. Whereas in {re 
land, that is ſaid to Have ——_ i 


: _ 0 7 ) 

Books and Learning before they had 
much Progreſs in Gaul or Brittany; there 
are now hardly any Traces leftof what 
I paſſed there, before the Conqueſt made 
of that Country by the Engliſh in Hen- 
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| Wy; the Second's Time. A ſtrange but 
gain Demonſtration, how Knowledge 
{Wand Ignorance, as well as Civility and 
+ {WE Barbariſm, may ſucceed each other in 
I che ſeveral Countries of the World, 
how much better the Records of Time 
may be kept by Tradition inone Coun- 


try than Writing in another ; and how 
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1 r. 
much we owe to thoſe Learned Lan- 
t {Wages of Greek and Latin, without 


rhich, for ought I know, the World: 


0, | 

e n all theſe Weſtern Parts, would hardly 
i: Ne known to have been above five or 

ex Hundred Years old, nor any certainty 

od Nemain of what paſſed in it before that 
g. Wlime. i 


e. Tis true, in the Eaſtern Regions, 
ih here ſeems to ha ve been a general Cuſt- 
ih m of the Prieſts in each Country; 
on Niaving been either by their own Choice, 

ng r by Deſign of the Governments, the 

el Nerpetual Conſervers of Knowledge and 

tn: tory. Only in China, this laſt was 
ſr Wommitted particularly to certain Offi- 


ers of State, who were appointed or 
| | _..cCOon- 


— coy 
continued upon every Acceſſion to that 
Crown, to regiſter diſtinctly the Time 
and memorable Events of each Reign. 
In Mthiopia, Mgypt, Chalded, Perſia, &. 
ria, Judea, theſe Cares were commit. 
ted wholly to the Prieſts who were 
not leſs diligent in the Regiſters of 
Times and Actions, than in the Study 
and ſucceſſive Propagation thereby of al] 
Natural Science and Philoſophy. Whe- 
ther this was managed by Letters, or 
Tradition, or by both; tis certain the 
Ancient Colledges, or Societies of Prieſts, 
were mighty Reſervoirs or Lakes of 
Knowledge, into which ſome Stream 
entred perhaps every Age, from th: 
Obſervations or Inventions of any great 
| Spirits or tranſcendent Genius's, that 
happened to riſe among them: And 
nothing was loſt out of theſe Stores, 
fince the Part of conſerving what otliey 
have gained, either in Knowledge or Em- 
pire, is as common and eaſy, as the 
other is hard and rare among Men. 

In theſe Soils were planted and cul- 
tivated thoſe wigtity Growths of Ain. 
nomy, Aſtrology, Magi ck, Geometry, Na. 
tural Philoſophy, and Ancient Ston 
From theſe Sources, Orpheus, Homer, 
Lycurgis, Pythagorar, Plato, and othef 

bt 
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of the Ancients, are acknowledged to 
have drawn all thoſe Depths of Know- 
ledge or Learning, which have made 
them ſo Renowned in all ſucceeding 
Ages. I make a Diſtinction between 
theſe Two, taking Knowledge to be 
properly meant of things that are ge- 
nerally agreed to be true by Conſent 
of thoſe that firſt found them out, or 
have been ſince inſtructed in them; 
but Learning 1s the Knowledge of the 
different and conteſted Opinions of 
Men in. former Ages, and about which 
they have perhaps never agreed in any; 
and this makes ſo much of one, and ſo 
little of the other in the Worlc. 

Now to judge, Whether the Anci- 
ents or Moderns, can be probably: 
thought to have made the greateſt Pro- 
ers ereſs in the Search and Diſcoveries of 
m: the vaſt Region of Truth and Nature; 
het will be worth inquiring, What 
Guides have been uſed, and what La- 
bours imploy'd by the one and the 


other in theſe Noble Travels and Pur- 

mn. | 

The Modern Scholars have their u- 

ual Recourſe to the Univerſities of their 

ountries ; ſome ſew it may be to thoſe 

i their Neighbours ; and this, —— 
-— 8 


(10) 
of Books rather than Men for their 
Guides, though theſe are living, and 
thoſe in Compariſon, but dead Inſiry. 
ctors; which like a Hand with an In. 
ſcription , can point out the ſtraigſt 
Way upon the Road, but can neither 
tell you the next Turnings, reſolve 
your Doubts, or anſwer your Quell. 
ons, like a Guide that has traced it 
over, and perhaps knows it as well 
his Chamber. And who are theſe dead 
Guides we ſeck in our Journey? They 

are at beſt but ſome few Authors 
that remain among us, of a great mz 
ny that wrote in Greek and Latin, 
from the Age of Hypocrates to that 
of Marcus Antoninus, which reaches not 
much above Six Hundred Years. Betor 
that time | know none, beſides ſome Po- 
ets, ſome Fables, and ſome few Epi 
ſtles; and ſince that time, I know ve 
Ty few that can pretend to be Authors 
rather than Tranſcribers or Comments 
tors of the Ancient Learning: Nov 
to conſider at what Sources our Am 
cients drew their Water, and witl 
what unwearied Pains : Tis evident, 
Thales and Pythagoras were the Tuo 
Founders of the Greczan Philoſophy; 
the Firſt, gave Beginning to the "yy 

g | | » , 


= 3 
Set, and the other to the 7ralick ; out 
of which, all the others celebrated in 
Greece or Rome were derived or com- 
poſed: Thales was the Firſt of the 
Sophi, or Wiſe Men, Famous in Greece, 
and is faid to have learned his Aſtro- 
vonn, Geometry, Aſtrology, Theology, in 
his Travels from his Country Miletus, 
to Ægypt, Phenicia, Crete, and Delphos : 
Pythagoras was the Father of Philoſo- 
phers, and of the Virtues, having in 
Modeſty, choſen the Name of a Lover 
of Wiſdom rather than of Wile; and 
having firſt introduced the Names of 
the Four Cardinal Virtues, and given 
them the Place and Rank they have 
held ever ſince in the World: Oi theſe 
Two Mighty Men remain no Writings 
at all, for thoſe Golden Verſes, that go 
under the Name of Pythagoras, are 
generally rejected as ſpurious, like ma- 
y other Fragments of Sils or Old 
Poets, and ſome intire Poems that run 


lou vith Ancient Names: Nor is it agreed, 
Au Whether he ever left any thing writ- 
viaßten to his Scholars or Contemporaries ; 
ent,Wor whether all that learn't of him, did 
[wot not by the Ear and Memory; and 
il that remained of him, for ſome ſuc-. 


eeding Ages, were not by Tradition. 
8 x But 
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that vain Sophiſt, Apollonius, (wid 


EXE ) 
But whether theſe ever writ or ng, 
they were the Fountains, out of which 
the following Greek Philoſophers drey 
all thoſe Streams that have ſince water. 
ed the Studies of the Learned World 
and furniſhed the Voluminous Writing 
of ſo many Sects, as paſſed afterwards 
under the common Name of Philo. 
phers. ä | 3 
As there were Guides to thoſe that 
we call Ancients, fo there were others 


that were Guides to them, in whoſe 


Search they travelled far and labour 
Rm.” 5 | 
There 1s nothing more agreed, than, 
That all the Learning of rhe Greek! 
was deduced Originally from Fyyjt 
or Phænicia; but, Whether the 
might not have flouriſhed to that De. 
gree it did, by the Commerce of the 
Ethiopians, Chaldæans, Arabians, and 
Indians, is not fo evident, (though | 
am very apt to believe it) and to 
moſt of thele Regions ſome of the 
Grecians travelled, in Search of thok 
Golden Mines of Learning and Know: 
ledge: Not to mention the Voyage 
of Orpheus, Muſæus, Lycurgus, Thale, 
Solon, Democritus, Herodotus, Plato, and 


was 
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was but an Ape of the Ancient Phi- 
loſophers) I ſhall only trace, thoſe of 
Pythagoras, who ſeems, of all others, 
to have gone the fartheſt upon this De- 
ſign, and to have brought home the 
oreateſt Treaſures. He went firſt to 
Egypt, where he ſpent Two and Twenty 
Years in Study and Converſation, among 
the ſeveral Colleges of Prieſts, in 
Memphis, Thebes and Heliopolis, was ini- 
tiated in all their ſeveral Myſteries, in 
order to gain Admittance and Inſtru- 
on, in the Learning and Sciences that 
were there, in their higheſt Aſcendent. 
Twelve Years he ſpent in Babylon, and 
in the Studies and Learning of the 
Prieſts or Magz of the Chaldeans. Be- 
ſides theſe long abodes, in thoſe Two 
Regions, celebrated for Ancient Learn- 
ing, and where one Author, according 
to their Calculations, ſays, He gained 
the Obſervations of innumerable Ages, 
he Travelled likewiſe upon the ſame 
ſcent, into Athiopia, Arabia, India, to 
Crete, to Delphos, and to all the Oracles 
that were Renowned in any of theſe 
Regions. RE . 1 = 

What ſort of Morals, ſome of thoſe 
may have been, that he went ſo far 
to ſeek, I ſhall only endeavour to Trace 
out, by the moſt ancieat Accounts, that 

1 B3 1 are 
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are given of the Indian Brachmans, ſine; 


a Woman among them, was known 


Wir, or the Conſtitutions even of their 
imaginary Lau-givers, who began thei! 
cares of Mankind, only after their Birth, 
maus, continued in the ſame Degree for 


which, and their Studies, and Diſci 


Thirty S:ven Years. Their Learning 


1 
y | 
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thoſe of the Learned or Sages in. the 
other Countries, occur more frequent 
in Story. Theſe, were all of one Race 
or Tribe, that was kept chaſt from any 
other Mixture, and were dedicated 
wholly to the Service of the Gods, tg 
the Studies of Wiſdom and Nature, 
and to the Councel of their Prince, 
There was not only particular Care 
taken of their Birth and Nurture, but 
even from their Conception. For when 


to have Conceived, much Thought and 
Diligence was imployed about her Diet 
and Entertainments, ſo far, as to furniſh 
her with pleaſant Imaginations, to com 
poſe her Mind and her Sleeps, with 
the beſt Temper, during the Time ſh; 
carried her Burthen. This, I take to 
be a Strain, beyond all the Grecia 


and none before. Thoſe of the Brach- 
their Education and InſtruCtion , it 


pling of their Colleges, or ſeparate 
Abodes in Woods and Fields, they ſpent 


and 


OP 

and Inſtitutions, were unwritten, and 
only traditional among themſelves, by 
z perpetual Succeſſion. Their Opini- 
ons in Natural Philoſophy, were, That 
the World was round, that it had a 
Beginning, and would have an End, 
but reckoned both by immenſe Periods 
of Time; That the Author of it, was a 
Spirit, or a Mind, that pervaded the 
whole Univerſe, and was diffuſed 
through all the Parts of it. They 
held the Tranfmigration of Souls, and 
ſome uſed Diſcourſes of Infernal Man- 

ſons, in many things, like thoſe of 
Plato, Their Moral Philoſophy, con- 
ſiſted chiefly in preventing all Diſea- 
ſes or Diſtempers of the Body, from 
which, they eſteemed the perturbati- 
on of Mind, in a great meaſure to a- 
riſe. Then, in compoſing the Mind, 


and exempting it from all anxious 


Cares, eſteeming the troubleſome and - 
follicitous Thoughts, about Paſt and 
Future, to be like ſo many Dreams, 
and no more to be regarded. They de- 
ſpiſed both life and death, pleaſure and 
pain, or at leaſt thought them perfectly 
indifferent. Their Juſtice, was exact 
and exemplary, their Temperance ſo 
great, that they lived upon Rice or 
e Kd Herbs, 
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Herbs, and upon nothing that had ſen. 
ſitive Life. If they fell fick, they count. 
ed it ſuch a Mark of Tntemperance, 
that they would frequently dye, out of 
Shame and Sullennels, but many lived 
2 Hundred and Fifty, and ſome T9 

Hundred Years. | 
Their Wiſdom was fo webly eſteem. 
ed, that ſome of them were alway 
imployed to follow the Courts of ther 
Kings, to adviſe them upon all Occ 
ſions, and inſtruct them in Juſtice 
and Piety; and upon this Regard, C. 
lanus, and Gme others, are ſaid: to have 
followed the Camp of Alexander, al. 
ter his Conqueſt of one of their King 
The Magical Operations, reported d 
them, are ſo wonderful, that they mul 
either be wholly disbelieved, or wil 
make caſie way, for the Credit of al 
thoſe, that we fo often meet with, in 
the latter Relations of the Indies. A- 
bove all the reſt , their Fortitude ws 
moſt admirable in their Patience and 
Endurance of all Evils, of Pain, and d 
Death; ſome ſtanding, ſitting, lying 
without any Motion, whole days to 
gether in the ſcorching Sun; other 
ſtanding whole nights upon one Leg 
pag young up a heavy Piece of Wood 
of 
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ur Stone in both hands, without ever 
moving, (which might be done, upon 
ſome ſort of Penanges uſual among 
them.) They frequently ended their 
Lives, by their own Choice, and not 
Neceſſity, and moſt uſually by Fire; 
ſome upon Sickneſs, others upon Mitf- 
fortunes, ſome upon meer fatiety of 
Life; ſo Calanus, in Alexander's time, 
burnt himſelf publickly, upon grow- 
ing old and infirm; Zormanochages, in 
he time of Auguſtus, upon his conſtant 
Health and Felicity, and to prevent his 
living ſo long, as to fall into Diſeaſes 
or Misfortunes. Theſe were the Brach- 
mans of India, by the moſt Ancient 
Relations remaining of them, and 
which compared with our Modern, 
(ſince Navigation and Trade have diſ- 
overed ſo much of thoſe vaſt Coun- 
tries) make it eaſie to conjecture, that 
the preſent Banzams have derived from 
them many of their Cuſtoms and Opi- 
pions, which are ſtill very like them, 
ater the courſe of Two Thouſand 
Years. For how long, Nations, with- 
out the Changes, introduced by Con- 
hen queſt, may continue in the fame Cu- 
e ſtoms, Inſtitutions, and Opinions, will 
oo be eaſily obſerved, in the Stories of the 
'Of | | Per 46 
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deſcribed by Herodotus, to lodge a 
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Peruvians, and Mexicans, of the Chin 
Jes and Scythians : Theſe laſt, being 


ways in Carts, and to feed common 
upon the Milk of Mares, as the 
Tartars are reported to do at this tine 
in many Parts of thoſe vaſt Northen 

Regions. „ 
From theſe Famous Indians, it ſeems 
to me moſt probable, that Pythagia 
tearn'd, and tranſported into Greece and 
Ttaly, the greateſt Part of his Natur 
and Moral Philoſophy, rather thn 
from the Agyptians, as is common 
fuppoſed: For I have not obſerve, 
any mention of the Tranſmigration'9 
Souls, held among the Egyptians, more 
ancient than the time of Pythagera 
On the contrary, Orpheus is ſaid tt 
have brought out of Egyyt, all by 
Myſtical Theology, with rhe Stork 
of the Stygian Lake, Charon, the Inter 
nal Judges, which were wrought w 
by the ſucceeding Poets (with a mit 
ture of the Cretan Tales, or Tradit 
ons) into that part of the Pagan R 
ligion, fo long obſerved by the Gree 
and Romans. Now 'tis obvious, tl 
this was in all parts very diffcre 
trom the Pythagorean Opinion of Trail 
m:!grato 


[9] 
oration, which, though it was pre- 
erved long, among ſome. of the ſuc- 


d into the vulgar Belief of Greece or 
ly. | 
Nor does it ſeem unlikely, that the 
gyytians themſelves might have 
lawn much of their Learning from 
he Indians, for they are obſerved, in 
me Authors, to have done it from 
he Ethiopians ; and Chronologers, I 
hink, agree, that theſe were a Colo- 


er Indus, and planted themſelves up- 
n that Part of Africa, which from 
heir Name, was afterward called 
Ethiopia, and in probability, brought 


hem. The Phenicians are likewiſe 
id to have been anciently a Colo- 


lanted themſelves upon the Mediter- 
mean, and from thence ſpread ſo far 
e Fame of their Learning, and their 
avigations. | - 

To ſtrengthen this ConjeQture, of 
nuch Learning being derived from 
ch remote and ancient Fountains as 
he Indies, and perhaps China; it may 
e aſſerted with great Evidence, that 


eeding Philoſophers, yet never enter- 


y, that came anciently from the Ri- 


heir Learning and their Cuſtoms with 


y that came from the Red Sea, and 


thougn 
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though we know little of the An 
quities of India, beyond Alexande 
time; yet thoſe of China are th 
oldeſt that any where pretend to an 
fair Records: For theſe are 2ored 
by the Miſſionary. Jeſuits, to exten 
ſo far above Four Thouſand Vein 
and with ſuch Appearance of clear a 
undeniable Teſtimonies, that. thoſe k 
ligious Men themſelves, rather thy 
queſtion: their Truth, by finding they 
_ contrary , to the vuigar Chronolq 
of the Scripture, . are content to hi 
recourſe to that of the Septuagi 
and thereby, to ſalve the Appeary 
ces, in thoſe Records of the Chin 
Now though we have been. depring 
the knowledge of what Courſe Lean 
ing may have held, and to what height 
it may have ſoared, in that vaſt Re 
on, and during ſo great Antiquity. 
time, by reaſon of the Savage Ambi 
on of one of their Kings, who deſir 

to begin the Period of Hiſtory, ita 

his own Reign, ordered all Books to! 
burnt, except thoſe of Phyſick and! 
griculture ; ſo that, what we have | 

maining beſides, of that wiſe and a 
cient Nation, is but what was ti 
by Chance, or by private Induſtry, 


3 

ed out of that publick Calamity 
among which, were a Copy of the 
cords and Succeſſions of the Crown) ; 
et it is obſervable and agreed, that 
;the Opinions of the Learned among 
hem are at preſent, ſo they were an- 
jently divided into Two Sects, where- 
f one held the Tranſmigration of 
ouls, and the other the Eternity of 
atter , comparing the World to a 
reat Maſs of Metal, out of which 
me Parts are continually made up 
to a Thouſand various Figures, and 
ter certain Periods, Melted down a- 
in into the fame Maſs. That there 
ere many Volumes, written of old 


hat near the Age of Socrates, lived 


ho began the ſame Deſign, of reclaim- 
g Men from the uſeleſs and end- 
{5 Speculations of Nature, to thoſe 
f Morality. But with this Difference, 
at the Bent of the Grecian ſeemed 


41 b be chiefly upon the Happineſs of 
e! rvate Men or Families, but that 


f the Chineſe, upon the good Tempe- 
ament and Felicity of ſuch Kingdoms 
r Governments as that was, and is 


Thouſands 


Natural Philoſophy among them: 


eir Great and Renowned Confutius, 


nown to have continued for feveral 
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Thouſands of Years ; and may be pro iſh 


perly called, a Government of Learn 
Men, ſince no other are admitted iny 
Charges of the State. 

For my own part, I am much inc; 
ned to believe, that in thele Remote 
Regions, not only Pythagoras learn{ 
the firſt Principles, both of his Natur 
and Moral Philoſophy ; but that the 
of Democritus (who Travelled int 
Egypt, Chaldea, and India, and whal 
Doctrines were after improved by EH 
curus) might have been derived fro er- 
the fame Fountains, and that lor 
before them both, Lycurgus, who like 
wiſe Travelled into India, brought fron 
thence alſo, the chief Principles of hy 
Laws and Politicks, ſo much Renownt 
in the World. . | 

For whoever obſerves the Account 
already given of the Ancient via 
and Chineſe Learning and Opinions 
will eaſily find among them the Seel 
of all theſe Grecian Productions ant 
Inſtitutions: As the Tranſmigratiat 
of Souls, and the four Cardinal Vi 
tues. The long Silence injoined hi 
Scholars, and Propagation of their Dt 
ctrines by Tradition, rather than L 
ters, and Abſtinence from all My 


Sm} 
at had Animal Life, introduced by 
thagoras. The Eternity of Matter, 
ith perpetual Changes of Form, the 


lind, by Epicurus. And among thoſe 
f Lycurgus ; the care of Education 
om the Birth of Children, the Auſtere 
emperance of Diet, the patient endu- 


ontempt of Life, the uſe of Gold and 
ver only in their Temples, the Defence 
Commerce with Strangers, and ſe- 
eral others, by him eſtabliſned among 
e Spartans, ſeem all to be wholly Ju- 
ian, and different from any Race 
Vein of Thought and Imagination, 
at have ever appeared in Greece, either 
that Age or any ſince. 


uce Learning from Regions account- 
commonly ſo barbarous and rude. 
nd 'tis true, the generality of People 
ere always ſo, in thoſe Eaſtern Coun- 
les, and their Lives wholly turned to 
griculture, to Mechanicks, or to 
fades: But this does not hinder 


the deſign of whoſe Thought and Time, 

as turned wholly to Learning and 
now ledge) from having been what 
: | they 


dolence of Body, and Tranquility of 


ance of Toil and Pain, the neglect or 


It may look like a Paradox, to de- 


articular Races or Succeſſions of Men, 


TSF 
they are repreſented, and what tley 
deſerve to be eſteemed; ſince amor 
the Gauls, the Goths, and the Peruviay 
themſelves, there have been ſuch R 
ces of Men under the Names of Druid 
| Bards, Amautas, Runers, and other by 
barous Appellations. 

Beſides, I know no Circumſtancy 
like to Contribute more to the ad. 
vancement of Knowledge and Leary 
ing among Men, than exact Temps 
rance in their Races, great pureneſs d 
Air, and equality of Clymate, loc 
Tranquility of Empire or Government: 
And all theſe we may juſtly allow t 
thoſe Eaſtern Regions, more than any 
others we are acquainted with, at leak 
till the Conqueſts made by the Tartan 
upon both India and China, in the latte 
Centuries. However, it may be as pat 
donable, to derive ſome Parts of Lear 
ing from thence, as to go ſo far, forth 
Game of Cheſs, which ſome Curious an 
Learned Men have deduced from Indi 
into Europe, by two ſeveral Roads, thut 
is, by Perſia into Greece, and by Ar 
bia into Africk and Spain. 

Thus much I thought might be al 
lowed me to ſay, for the giving ſom: 
Idea of what thoſe Sages or 9 

| oil 
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Men were, or may have been, who 
ere Ancients to thoſe that are An- 
ents to us. Now to obſerve what 


theſe have been, is more eaſie and ob- 


ious. The moſt Ancient Greciaus that 
e are at all acquainted with, after 
yeurgus, Who was certainly a great 
Philolopher as well as Law-giver, 
ere the ſeven Sages. Tho' the Court 
ff Creſus, is faid to have been much 
elorted to, by the Sophiſts of Greece, 
n the happy beginnings of his Reign. 
and ſome of theſe ſeven; ſeem to have 
rought moft of the Sciences out of 
Feypt and Phenicia, into Greece; par- 
icularly thoſe of Ajtronomy, Aſtrology, 
eometry, and Arithmetick. Theſe were 
oon followed, by Pythagoras; (who 
eems to have introduced Natural and 
oral Philoſophy) and by ſeveral of 
is Followers, both in Greece and Italy. 
put of all theſe, there remains nothing 
Writing now among us; fo that 
hppocrates, Plato, and Aenophon, are 
he firſt - Philoſophers, whole Works 
ave eſcaped the Injuries of time. But 
hat we may nor conclude, the firſt Wri- 
ers we have of the Grecians, were the 
rſt Learned or Wiſe among them; We 
all find upon inquiry, that the more 
3 0 QC ancient 
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ancient Sages of Greece, appear by th 
Characters remaining of them, to hay 
been much the greater Men. Thy 
were generally Princes or Law-given 
of their Countries, or at leaſt offen 
and invited to beſo, either of their on 
or of others, that deſired them to fran 
or reform their ſeveral Inſtitutions d 
Civil Government. They were con 
monly excellent Poets, and great Thy 
ficians ; they were ſo learned in N 
tural Philoſophy, that they fore-tdl 
not only Eclipſes in the Heavens, 
Earthquakes at Land „and Storms! 
Sea, great Drowths and great Plaguy 
much Plenty, or much Scarcity of: 
tain forts of Fruits or Grain; not! 
mention the Magical Powers attri 
ted to ſeveral of them, to allay Stor 
to raiſe Gales, to appeaſe Commotid 
of People, to make Plagues ccaſe ; whit 
Qualities, whether upon any ground 
Truth or no, yet if well believed, m 
have raiſed them to that ftrapge heip 
they were at, of common Eſteem 1 
Honour, in their own and ſucceed 
I am te 
Huy all this may be determined, w 
ther our NModerns or our Ancit 
may Have Had the greatér and the 
FE | 
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ter Guides, and which of them have 
taken the greater pains, and with the 
more Application in the Purſuit of 
Knowledge. And I think, it is enough 
to ſhew, that the Advantages we have, 
from thoſe we call the Ancients, may 
not be greater; than what they had 

from thoſe that were ſo to them. 
But after all, I do not know whes 
ther the high flights of Wit and Know- 
lege, like thoſe of Power and of Ems 
pire in the World, may not have been 
made by the pure Native Force of 
Spirit or Genius, in ſome fingle men, 
rather than by any derived ſtrerigth 
among them , however increaſed 15 
ucceſſion; and whether they may not 
have been the Atchievements of Na- 
ture, rather thai the Improvements of 
Irt. Thus the Conqueſts of Ninus 
and Semiramis, of Alexander arid Ta- 
lane, which 1 take to have been 
he greateſt Recorded in Story, were 
8" their heighth, in thoſe Perſons that 
gan them; and fo far from being 
nereaſed by their Succeſſors, that they 
ere not preſerved in their extent and 
vigor by any of them, grew weaker 
i. every hand they paſſed through, 
er were divided into many, that ſet 
QC 2 up 


LT 
up for great Princes, out of ſeveral ſmall 
ruins of the firſt Empires, till they wi. 
thered away 1n time, or were loſt by 
the change of Names, and Forms of 
Families or of Governments. 

Juſt rhe ſame Fate ſeems to have at. 
tended the higheſt flights of Learning 
and of Knowledge , that are upon our 
Regiſters. Thales, Pythagoras, Dem.. 
critus, Hyppocrates, Plato, Ariſtatle 
Epicurus, were the firſt mighty Con 
querors of Ignorance in our World 
and made greater Progreſſes in the f. 
veral Empires of Science, than any of 
their Succeſſors have. been ſince ab{ 
to reach. Theſe have hardly ever pre. 
tended more, than to learn what the 
others taughr, to remember waat they 
invented, and not able to compals that 
it ſelf, they have ſer up for Author, 
upon ſome Parcels of thoſe great Stocks, 
or elſe have contented themſelves only 
to comment upon thoſe Texts, and 
make the beſt Copics they could, aitet 
thoſe Originals. 5 


I have long thought, that the dit 
ſerent Abilities of Men, which we cal 
Wiſdom or Prudence, for the Conduct 
of Publick Affairs or Private Lite, gro 
directly out of that little grain "I 

e telle 
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| rele or Good Senſe, which they | 
bring with them into the World; and 9 
that the Defect of it in Men, comes 
„com ſome Want in their Conception 
or Birth. 


——Dixt 1; ſemel Naſcentibas Author. 
. Quicquid ſcire licet 


ur 
2 | | : k 
„And though this may be improved 4 
or impaired in ſome Degree, by acci- | 


dents of Education, of Study, and of 
Converſation and Buſineſs, yet it cannot 
go beyond the reach of its Native 
Force, no more than Lite can, beyond 
the Period to which it was deſtined, 
by the Strength or Weakneſs of the ſe- 
minal Virtue. | 
It theſe Speculations ſhould be true, 
then | know not what Advantages we 
can pretend to Modern Knowledge, by 
any we receive from the Ancients ; 
Nay, tis poſſible, Men may loſe rather 
than gain by them; may lefien the 
Force and Growth of their own Genius, 
by conſtrgining and forming it upon 
that of others; may have leſs Know- 
ledge of their own, for contenting 
themſelves with that of thoſe before 
them. So a Man that only Tranſlates, 
GJ es 
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or hinder the motion and agitation d 


8 
mall never be a Poet, nor a Painter 
that only Copies, nor a Swimmer tha 
Swims always with Bladders. So Peg. 
ple that truſt wholly to others Chr 
rity, and without Induſtry of their own, 
will be always poor. Beſides, wy 
can tell, whether Learning may not 
even weaken Invention, in a Man thi 
has great Advantages from Nature and 
Birth; whether the weight and num 
ber of ſo many other Mens thought 
and notions, may not ſuppreſs his own, 


them, from which all Invention ariſe; 
As heaping on Wood, or too mam 
Sticks, or too cloſe together, ſupprel 
ſes, and ſometimes quite extinguiſle 
a little Spark that would othervi 
have grown up to a noble Flame 
The ſtrength of mind as well as 0 
body, grows more from the warm 
of Exerciſe, than of Cloaths ; nay, to 
much of this Foreign heat, rather make 
Men faint, and their Conſtitutions ter 
der or weaker, than they would be 
without them. Let it a#me abo 
how it will, if we are Dwarfs, we 
are ſtill fo, though we ſtand upon! 
Gyant's ſhoulders ; and even fo places 
Jer we lee leſs than he, if we are m 

5 tural) 
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urally ſhorter ſighted, or if we do not 
look as much about us, or if we are 
azled with the height, which oſten | 
happens from weaknels either of Heart 
Dr Brain. 

In the growth and ſtature of Souls 


vl 

4 1s well as Bodies, the common pro- 
1, uckions are of indifferent ſizes, that 
na occaſion no gazing for no wonder; But 


tho there are or have been ſometimes 
Dwarfs and ſometimes Gyants in the 
World, yet it does not follow, that 
there muſt be ſuch in every Age nar 
ies in every Country: This we can no 
more conclude, than that there never 
1 have been any, becauſe there are none 

now, at leaſt in the compaſs of our 
preſent Knowledge or Inquiry. As i 
believe, there may have been Gyants 
at ſome time, and ſome place or other 
in the World, of ſuch a ſtature, as 
may not have been cqualled perhaps a- 
gain, in ſeveral Thouſands of Years, 
Jor in any other Parts; fo there may 
be Gyants in Wit and Knowledge, of ſo 
over-grown a ſize, as not to be equal- 
ed again in many ſucceſſions of Ages, 
or any compaſs of Place or Coun- 
try. Such, Iam ſure, Lucretius eſteems 
and deſcribes Ppicurus to have been, 
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and to have riſen, like a Prodigy af 
Invention and Knowledge, ſuch as had 
not been before, nor was like to be x. 
gain; and | know not why others 9 
the Ancients may not be allowed ty 
have been as great in their Kinds, and 
to have built as high, though up 
different Schemes or Foundations. Be 
cauſe there is a Stag's Head at Amb Wr 
of a moſt prodigious ſize, and a large 
Table at Memorancy, cut out of the 
thi-kneſs of a Vine-ſtock, is it neceþ 
ſary, that there muſt be, every Ag 
ſuch a Stag in every great Foreſt, or 
ſuch a Vine in every large Vineyard; 
or that the ProduCtions ot Nature in 
any kind, muſt be {till alike, or fome 
thing near it, becauſe Nature is ſtil 
the tame? May there not many Ci 
cumſtances concur to one Production, 
that do not to any other, in one cr 
many Ages? In the growth of a Tres, 
there is the native Strength of the Sec, 
both from the Kind, and fron the Per- 
fections of its ripening, and from tit 
Health and Vigor of the Plant that 
bore it. There is the Degree of Strengt| 
and Excellence, in that Vein of Earti 
where it firſt took Root; There 1s : 
Propriety of Soil, ſuited to the kia 
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of Tree that grows in it; there is a 
great favour or dis-favour to its growth, 
jrom Accidents of Water and of Shelter, 
rom the Kindneſs or Unkindneſs of Sea- 
ſons, till it be paſt the Need or the Dan- 
ger of them. All theſe, and perhaps 
many others, joined with the Propiti- 
zuſneſs of Climate, to that ſort of Tree, 


k and the length of Age, it ſhall ſtand and 
oe row, may produce an Oak, a Fig, or 
the Plain Tree, that ſhall deſerve to be re- 


owned in Story, and ſhall not perhaps 
eparallel'd in other Countries or Times. 

May not the ſame have happened in 
he Production, Growth, and Size of 
Vit and Genius in the World, or in 
ome Parts or Ages of it, and from ma- 
y more Circumſtances that contributed 
owards it, than what may concur to 
he ſtupendous Growth of a Tree or 
animal? May there not have been, in 
reece or Italy of old, ſuch Prodigies of 


eech vention ao! ! earning in Philoſophy, 
Per- lat hematicſs, Pbyſick, Oratory, Poetry, 
tie Wat none has ever ſince approached 
that hem, as well as there were in Painting, 
1pt! tatuary, Architecture; and yet their un- 


arallePd and inimitable Excellencies in 
leſe are undiſputed? 


Science 
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Science and Arts have run thei 
Circles, and had their Periods in th; 
ſeveral Parts of the World ; They ar 
generally agreed, to have held thei 
courſe from Eaſt to Weſt, to have he. 
gun in Chaldea and Egypt, to have be 
Tranſplanted from thence to Greer 
from Greece to Rome; to have {un 
there, and after many Ages, to hays 
revived from thoſe Aſhes, and to hat 
ſprung up again, both in Zaly ant 
other more Weſtern Provinces of Eury, 
When Chaldea and Egypt were Learned 
and Civil, Greece and Rome were 
rude and barbarous as all Ægypt an 
Syria now are, and have been lon, 
When Greece and Rome were at their 
Heights, in Arts and Science, Gai, 
Germany, Britain, were as ignorant aui 
hr ly as any Parts of Greece a 
Turkey can be now. 

T rele ee Changes, are mat 
in the ſeveral Countries of the Worll 
and courſes of time by the Revolution 
of Empire, the Devaſtions of Armies 
the Cruelties of Conquering, and tit 
Calamities of enſlaved Nations; by tit 
violent Inundations of Water in (ont 
Countries, and the Cruel Ravages d 
Plagues in others. Theſe ſorts of a 
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dents, ſometimes lay them fo waſte, 
hat when they riſe again, tis from 
uch low beginnings, that they look 
ike New-Created Regions, or grow- 
o out of the Original State of Man- 
rind, and without any Records or 
emembrances, beyond certain ſhort 
xeriods of time. Thus that vaſt Con- 
inent of Norway, is ſaid to have been 
o wholly deſolated by a Plague, about 
ght or Nine Hundred Years ago, 
hat it was for ſome Ages following, 
very Deſart, and ſince all over-grown 
ith Wood; And Ireland was ſo ſpoiled 
nd waſted by the Conqueſts of the 
cutes and Danes, that there hardly 
emains any Story or Tradition, what 
hat iſland was, how Planted or Go- 
erned above Five Hundred Years ago. 
What Changes have been made by 
Violent Storms, and lnundations of 
he Sea, in the Maritime Provinces of 
the Lom. Countries, is hard to know, 
or to believe what is told, nor how igno- 
rant they have left us, of all that paſſed 
there, before a certain and ſhort period 


f time. 
on The Accounts of many other Coun- 
es tries, would perhaps, as hardly, and 
4 3s late, have waded our of the Depths 


of 


wn. 

of Time, and Gulphs of Ignorance, hy 
it not been for the Afliſtance of thyſ 
two Languages, to which we owe {| 
we have, of Learning or Ancient Re. 
cords in the World. For whether ye 
have any thing of the Old Chaldew 
Hebrew, Arabian, that is truly Genuine 
or more Ancient than the Auguſtan Ag 
I am much in doubt; yet tis proba; 
the vaſt Alexandrian Library muſt hay 
chiefly conſiſted of Books compoſed i 
thoſe Languages, with the Agyptia 
Syrian and Athiopick, or at leaſt, Tran 
ſlated out of them by the Care of th 
Egyptian Kings or Prieſts, as the (i 
Teſtament was wherein the Septuagint 
imployed, left their Name to that I 
mous Tranſlation. 
 *Tis very true and juſt, all that is fa 
of the mighty Progreſs that Learnin 
and Knowledge have made in theſe I 
ſtern Parts of Europe, within theſe hu 
dred and filty Years ; but that does nd 
conclude, it muſt be at greater Heigl 
than it had been in other Counttie 
where it was growing much longer fe 
riods of Time; it argues more how lo 
it was then amongſt us, rather than ho 
high it is now. 


Upd 
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Upon the Fall of the Roman Empire, 
Imoſt all Learning was buried in its 
zuines: The Northern Nations that 
onquered, or rather overwhelmed it 
y their Numbers, were too barbarous 
o preſerve the Remains of Learning 
r Civility, more carefully than they 
id thoſe of Statuary or Architecture, 
hich fell before their Brutiſh Rage. 
he Saracens indeed from their Con- 
veſis of Egypt, Syria, and Greece, 
arried home great Spoils of Learn- 
g, as well as other Riches, and gave 
he Original of all that Knowledge, 
hich flouriſhed for ſome time a- 
ong the Arabians, and has ſince been 
opied out of many Authors among 
em, as theirs have been out of thole 
t the Countries they had ſubdued ; 
or indeed, do Learning, Civility, Mo- 
ality, ſeem, any where to have made 
greater Growth, in fo ſhort a time, 


oy han in that Empire, nor to have flou- 
- med more than in the Reign of their 


reat Almanzor, under whoſe Victori- 
us Enſigns, Spain was Conquered by 
he Moors; but the Goths, and all the 


hae of _ thoſe Scythian Swarms that 
om beyond the Danube and the Elb, 
Jp nder ſo many ſeveral Names, ovet- 


run 


ws 
run all Europe, took very hardly, 2 
very late any Tincture of the Learning 
and Humanity that had flouriſhed | 
the ſeveral Regions of it, under the Pry 
tectian, and by the Example and It 
ſtructions of the Romans, that had þ 
Jong poſſeſſed them: Thoſe North 
Nations were indeed eaſier induced i 
imbrace the Religion of thoſe they hy 
ſubdued, and by their Devotion gat 
great Authority and Revenues, an 
thereby Eaſe to the Clergy, both & 
cular and Regular, through all thei 
Conqueſts. Great numbers of the bett 
fort, among the Oppreſſed Natives, find 
ing this vein among them, and no oth 
way to be ſafe and quiet under {ud 
rough Maſters, betook themſelves t 
the Profeſſion and Aſſemblies of Rel 
gious Orders and Frateraities , and 
-mong thoſe only were preſerved ; 
the poor Remainders of Learning, i 
theſe ſeveral Countries 
But theſe good Men, either content 
ed themſelves with their Devotion, q 
with the Eaſe of quiet Lives, or el 
imployed their Thoughts and Studt 
to raite and maintain the Eſteem an 
Authority of that Sacred Order, i 
which they owed the Safety * 
DIP pol 
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voſe, the Wealth and Honour they in- 
poyed. And in this they fo well fac- 
eded, that the Conquerors were go- 


o verned by thoſe they had ſubdued, 
tlic Greateſt Princes by the Meaneſt 
1 prieſts, and the Victorious Franks and 
e Lombard Kings, fell at the Feet of the 
1 Roman Prelates. 3 


Whilſt the Clergy were buſied in 
theſe Thoughts or Studies, the better 


au ort among the Laity were wholly ' 
I turned to Arms and to Honour, the 
ther 


meaner ſort to Labour or to Spoil; 
princes taken up with Wars among 
themſelves, or in thoſe of the Holy 
Land, or between the Popes and Em- 
perors, upon Diſputes of the Eccleſia- 


S 0 ſtical and Secular Powers ; Learning 
Rei o little in uſe among them, that few 
oy could write or read, beſides rhofe of 
d 1 


the Long Robes. During this Courſe 
of Time, which laſted many Ages in 
the Weſtern Parts of Europe, the 
Greek Tongue was 'wholly loft, and 


the Purity of the Roman to that de- 
' gree, that what remained of it, was 
GK 


only a certain Jargon rather than La- 
1 08 tin, that paſſed among the Monts and 


r, i Fryars who were at all Learned; and 
* among the Students of the ſeveral 
pol | | Univer- 
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Univerſities, which ſerved to eam 
them to Rome in purſuit of Pretermenj 
* Cauſes depending there, and lit 
elſe. | 
When the Turks took Conſtantingg 
ut Two hundred Years ago, an 
foon after poſſeſſed themſelves of {| 
Greece, the poor Natives fearing th 
Tyranny of thoſe cruel Maſters, ma 
their Eſcapes in great numbers to th 
Neighbouring Parts of Chriſtendon, 
ſome by the Auſtrian Territories int 
Germany, others by the Venetian int 
Italy and France; ſeveral that wen 
Learned among theſe Greczans, (and 
brought many Ancient Books wi 
them in that Language) began to teac 
it in theſe Countries; firſt to gat 
Subſiſtence, and aſterwards Favour in 
ſome Princes, or Great Mens Court 
who began to take a Pleaſure or Pride 
in countenancing Learned Men. Thu 
began the Reſtoration of Learning u 
theſe Parts, with that of the Cel 
Tongue; and ſoon after, Reuchlyn an 
Eraſmus began that of the purer an 
ancient Latin. After them, Bachau 
carried it, I think, to the gꝑreatel 
Heighth of any of the Moderns befor 
or ſince: The Monkiſh Latin upon ti 
| Returl 
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geturn, was laughed out of Doors, 
and remains only in the Inns of 
Fermany Or Poland; and with the Re- 
ſtitution of theſe two Noble Langua- 
ges, and the Books remaining of them, 
which many Princes and Prelates were 
urious to recover and colleQ) Learn- 
ng of all Sorts began to thrive in 
heſe Weſtern Regions; and ſince that 
ime, and in the firſt ſucceeding Cen- 
ury, made perhaps a greater growth 
han in any. other that we know of, in 
uch a compals of time, conſidering i in⸗ 
o what Depths of Ignorance it was 
unk before. 
But why from thence ſhould be con- 
luded, That it has out- grown all that 
28s Ancient, I ſee no reaſon; if a 
drong and Vigorous Man, at Thirty 
ears old, ſhould fall into a Conſump- 
ion, and ſo. draw on till Fifty, in the 
reamell Weakneſs and Infirmity; 
ter that, ſhould begin to Recover 
ealth till Sixty, ſo as to be again as 
strong, as Men uſually are at that 
ige; It might perhaps truly be ſaid, in 
hat caſe, that he had grown more in 
strength, that laſt Ten Years, than 
ny others of his Life; but not that he 
as grown to more Strength and Vi- 
D pur, 
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gour, than he had at Thirty Vein 
old. 

But what are the Sciences, wherein 
we pretend to excel? I know of 9 
New Philoſophers, that have made Fy. 
tries upon that Noble Stage, for fil 
teen Hundred Years paſt, unleſs Dy 
Cartes and Hobbs ſhould pretend toi 
of whom I ſhall make no Critick her 
but only ſay, That by what appears 
Learned Mens Opinions in this Apt 
they have by no means eclipſed th 
Luſtre of Plato, Ariſtotle, Epicuru, i 
others of the Ancients. For Grammy 
or Rhetorick, no Man ever diſputed i 
with them, nor for Poetry, that en 
]-heard of; beſides the New French Ai 
thor I have mentioned, and again 
whoſe Opinion there could, I think, nt 
ver have been given ſtronger Evident 
than by his own Poems, Printed tog 
ther with that Treatiſe. 
There is nothing new in 4/tromn 
to vie with the Ancients, unleſs | 
be the Copernican Syſtem; nor in Pt 
fpck, unleſs Harvey's Circulation of ti 
Blood. But whether either of th 
be modern Diſcoveries, or derived fro 
old Fountains, is diſputed: Nay, it 
Oo too, whether ey are true or i 
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for though Reaſon may feem to favour 
them more than the contrary Opini- 
ons, yet Senſe can very hardly allow 
them; and to ſatisfie Mankind, both 
theſe muſt concur. But if they are true, 


er theſe two great Diſcoveries have 
D made no Change in the Concluſions of 


Aronomy, nor in the Practice of Phy- 
ſick, and ſo have been of little Uſe to 
he World, though perhaps of much 


\ WWHonour to the Authors. | 
te what are become of the Charms of 
, (Muſick , by which Men and Beaſts, 
a iſhes, Fowls and Serpents, were ſo 


requently Enchanted, and their very 
atures changed; by which the Pa- 


ons of Men were raiſed to the great- 
an Height and Violence, and then as 
;, nWuddenly appeaſed, fo as they might 
ene juſtly ſaid to be turned inte Lyons 


Lambs, into Wolves or into Harts, 
y the Power and Charms of this ad- 


on rable Art? Tis agreed by the Learn- 
es , that the Science of Muſick, ſo ad- 
red of the Ancients; is wholly loſt 
h the World, and that what we have 


ow, 15 made up out of certain Notes 
hat fell into the Fancy or Obſervation 
a poor Fryar, in chanting his Mat- 
r ins, So as thoſe Two Divine Ex- 
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cellencies of Muſick and Poetry, ate 
grown, 1n a manner, to be little more 
but the one Fidling, and the other 
Rhyming; and are indeed very worthy 
the Ignorance of the Fryar, and the 
Barbarouſneſs of the Goths that intro. 
duced them among us. 

What have we remaining of Mz. 
gick, by which the Indians, the Chil 
dæans, the Agyptians, were ſo renown- 
ed, and by which Effects ſo wonder: 
ful, and to common Men ſo aſtoniſ. 
ing were produced, as made them haue 
Recourſe to Spirits or Supernatur 
Powers, for ſome Account of their 
{ſtrange Operations? By Magzck, I mean 
ſome excelling Knowledge of Nature 
and the various Powers and Qualities, 
in its ſeveral Productions, and the Ap 
plication of certain Agents, to certain 
Patients, which by Force of ſome pe 
culiar Qualities, produce Effects very 
different from what fall under vulgat 
Obſervation or Comprehenſion. Thel 
are by ignorant People called Magick 
and Conjuring, and ſuch like Terms 
and an Account of them much about 
as wiſe, is given by the commol 
Learned, from Sympathies, Antipathie, 
Idioſyncraſties, Taliſmans, and ſome Scrap 
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or Terms, left us by the Ægyptians or 
Grecians , of the Ancient Magick, but 
the Science ſeems, with ſeveral others, 
to be wholly loſt. 

What Traces have we left of that 
admirable Science or Skill in Archite- 
ture, by which, ſuch ſtupendous Fa- 
bricks have been raiſed of old, and fo 
many/ of the Wonders of the World 
been produced, and which are ſo little 
approached by our Modern Atchieve- 
ments of this Sort, that they hardly 
tall within our Imagination? Not to 
mention the Walls and Palace of Ba- 
bylon, the Pyramids of Egypt, the 
Tomb of Mauſolus, or Coloſſe of Rhodes, 
the Temples and Palaces of Greece and 
Rome : What can be more admirable 
in this kind, than the Roman Theatres, 
their Aqueducts, and their Bridges, 
among which that of Trajan over the 
Danube, ſeems to have been the laſt 
flight of the Ancient Architecture? 
The ſtupendous Effects of this Science, 
ſufficiently evince, at what Heighths the 
Mathematicks were among the Anci- 
ents; but if this be not enough, who 
ever would be ſatisfied, need go no fur- 
ther than the Siege of Syracuſe, and 


that mighty Defence made againſt the 


1 Roman 
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Noman Power, more by the wonderſyl 


ted in Story, of the Tyrians and Carths 


 Buldnels of ſeveral Navigators. From 
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Science and Arts of Archimedes, and 
almoſt Magical Force of his Engine, 
than by all the Strength of the City, 
or Number and Bravery of the Inhz. 
bitants. | 5 

The greateſt Invention that I knoy 
of in later Ages, has been that of thi 
Load-Stone, and conſequently , th: 
greateſt Improvement has been made 
in the Art of Navigation ; yet there 
muſt be allowed to have been ſome. 
thing ſtupendous in the Number, 
and in the Built of their Ships and 
Gallies of Old; and the Skill of Pilots 
from the Obſervation of the Stars in 
the more ſerene Climates, may be 
judged, by the Navigations ſo celeb. 


ginians, not to mention other Na. 
tions. However, *tis to this we oye 
the Diſcovery and Commerce of (0 
many vaſt Countries, which were ve 
ry little, if at all, known to the An 
cients, and the experimental Proof of 
this Terreſtrial Globe, which was be— 
fore only Speculation, but has ſince 
been ſurrounded by the Fortune and 


this great, though fortuitous Inver: 
A tion, 


(4) 


0n, and the Conſequence thereof, it 
uſt be allowed, that Geography is 
;ghtily advanced in theſe latter A- 
ves, The vaſt Continents of China, 
he Faſt and Meſt- Indies, the long 
xtent and Coaſts of Africa, with 


ne numberleſs Iſlands belonging to 
he hem, have been hereby introduced 
he nato our Acquaintance, and our Maps, 
d nd great Increaſes of Wealth and Lux- 
re NMury, but none of Knowledge brought 
ne Nmong us, further than the Extent and 
5, Wituation of Countrey, the Cuſtoms 
nd Wand Manners of ſo many Original Na- 


ions, which we call Barbarous, and 
am ſure have treated them, as 


ft Mankind. I do not doubt, but ma- 
Vo Wave been made of ſuch Conqueſts or 


we WDilcoveries, if they had fallen to the 
(0 WShare of the Greeks and Romans in thoſe 


ve Ages, when Knowledge and Fame were 
uu. in as great Requeſt, as endleſs Gains 


of and Wealth are among us now; and 
be- how much greater Diſcoveries might 
ice N have been made by ſuch Spirits as 
nd theirs, is hard to gueſs. I am (ure, 


om ours, though great, yet look very im- 


em. perfect, as to what the Face of this 
02, LE * 


if we hardly eſteem them to be a part 


y Great and more Noble Uſes would 


ns 
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Terreſtrial Globe would probably ap. 
pear, if they had been purſued as fx 
as we might juſtly have expected from 
the Progreſſes of Navigation, ſince tf 
Uſe of the Compaſs, which ſeems t 
have been long at a fland. Hoy li. 
tle has been performed, of what hy 
been ſo often, and fo confidently pro. 
miſed, of a North-Weſt Paſſage to the 
Eajt of Tartary, and North of Chin! 
How little do we know of the Land 
on that ſide of the Magellan Strait; 
that lie towards the South Pole, which 
may be vaſt Iſlands or Continents, fo 
_ovght any can yet aver, though that 
Paſſage was fo long ſince found out! 
Whether Japan be Iſland or Conti 
nent, with ſome Parts of 7artary, 01 
the North ſide, is not certainly agreed, 
The Lands of Ted/o, upon the North 
Eaſt Continent, have been no mor: 
than Coaſted, and whether they may 
not join to the Northern Continent d 
America, is by ſome doubted. 

But the Detect or Negligence ſcems 
yet to have been greater towards tht 
South, where we. know little beyond 
Thirty Five Degrees, and that only 
by the Neceſſity of doubling the Capt 
of Gocdbope, in our Eaſt- India Voy 
| ages; 
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ges; yet a Continent has been long 
nce found out, within Fifteen De- 
rrees to South, and about the Length 
ff Java, which is marked by the. 
ame of New Holland in the Maps, 
nd to what Extent none knows, ei- 
her to the South, the Faſt, of the 
; yer the Learned have been of 
pinion , That there muſt be a Bal- 
znce of Earth, on that ſide of the 
ine, in ſome Proportion to what 
here is on the other, and that it can- 
ot be all Sea, from Thirty Degrees 
o the South. Pole, ſince we have found 
and to above Sixty Five Degrees to- 
ards the North. But our Navigators 
hat way, have been confined to the 
Roads of Trade; and our Diſcoveries 
dounded by what we can manage to 
certain Degree of Gain. And I have 
card it ſaid among the Dutch, that 
heir Eaſt- India Company have long 
nce forbidden, and under the great- 
ſt Penalties, any further Attempts 
df diſcovering that Continent, having 


han they can turn to Account, and 


only {Waring forme more Populous Nation 
ape Europe, might make great Eſtabliſh- 
Vo nents of Trade in ſome of thęſe un- 
ges; known 


ready more Trade in thoſe Parts 


© > 4 
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known Regions which might ruin 9 
impair what they have already in th 
Indies, 5 

Thus we are lame ſtill in Geogn 
phy it ſelf, which we might have er 
pected to run up to ſo much great 
Perfection, by the Ule of the Compi 
and it ſeems to have been little 20 
vanced theſe laſt Hundred Years. 9 
far have we been from improving up 
on thoſe Advantages we have rect 
ved, from the Knowledge of the Ani, 
ents, that fince the late Reſtoratione 
Learning and Arts among us, our fil 
Flights ſeem to have been the hig 
eſt, and a ſudden Damp to have h 
len upon our Wings, which has hin 
dred us from riſing above certa 
Heights. The Arts of Painting ai 
Statuary, began to revive with Lear 
ing in Europe, and made a great, by 
Mort Flight; ſo as for theſe laſt Hu 
dred Years, we have not had 00 
Maſter in either of them, who dele 
ved a Rank with thoſe that flouriſh 
in that ſhort Period, after they beg 
among us. 1 

It were too great a Mortificatid 
to think, That the ſame Fate has hy 
pened to us, even in our Mode 
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arning, as if the Growth of that, 
well as of Natural Bodies, had ſome 
art Periods, beyond which it could 
it reach, and after which, it muſt 
gin to decay. It falls in one Coun- 
ey or one Age, and riſes again in 
hers, but never beyond a certain 
tch, One Man, or one Countrey, 
2 certain Time runs a great Length 
ſome certain Kinds of Knowledge, 
tt loſe as much Ground in others, that 


the greateſt Veſſel, and when tis 
l, it you pour in ſtill, it muſt run 
tome way or other, and the more 
runs out on one fide, the leſs runs 
t at the other. So the greateſt Me- 
dry, after a certain Degree, as it 
rns or retains more of ſome Things 
Words, loſes and forgets as much of 


Thought, the more it purſues ſome 


hers. 

Belides, few Men or none excel in 
| Faculties of Mind. A great Me- 
ory may fail of Invention, both may 
ant Judgment to Digeſt or Apply 


ere perhaps as uſeful and as valuable. 
here is a certain Degree of Capacity 


hers. The largeſt and deepeſt Reach 


rtain Subjects, the more it neglects 


at they Remember or Invent, Great 
Courage 
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Courage may want Caution, great pn 
dence may want Vigor, yet all 2; 
neceſſary to make a great Comm 
der. But how can a Man hope 
excel in all Qualities, when ſome 2 
produced by the Hear, others by th 
Coldneſs of Brain and Temper ? Th 
Abilities of Man muſt fall ſhort on op 
{ſide or other, like too ſcanty a Bly 
ket when you are a-bed, if you p 
it upon your Shoulders, you leave ya 
Feet bare; if you thruſt it down ups 
your Feet, your Shoulders are und 
vered. 
But what would we have, unleß 
be other Natures and Beings than 0 
Almighty has given us? The Hey 
of our Statures may be Six or Seit 
Foot, and we would have it Sixteen 
the Length of our Age may reacht 
a Hundred Years, and we would hi 
it a Thouſand. We are born to gi 
vel upon the Earth, and we vol 
tain ſore up to the Skies. We can 
comprehend the Growth of a k 
nel or Seed, the Frame of an 4 
Bee, we are amazed at the Wiſdom 
the one, and Induſtry of the other, a 
yet we will know the Subſtance, t! 


Figure, the Courſes, the Influences 
| 


Ta 
| thoſe Glorious Caleſtial Bodies, and 
e End for which they were made; 
e pretend to give a clear Account 
xy Thunder and Lightning (that 
eat Artillery of God Almighty) is 
roduced, and we cannor comprehend 
ww the Voice of a Man is framed, | 
at poor little noiſe we make every 
me we ſpeak. The Motion of the 
n, is plain and evident to fome A- 
ronomers, and of the Earth to others, 
t we none of us know, which of 
em moves, and meet with many 
eming Impoſſibilities in both, and be- 
ond the Fathom of Human Reaſon or 
omprehenſion. Nay, we do not ſo 
uch as know what Motion is, nor 
ow a Stone moves from our Haud, 
hen we throw it croſs the Street. Of 
Il theſe that moſt Ancient and Divine 
riter, gives the beſt Account in that 
ort Satyr, Vain Man would fain be 
10 when he is born like a Wild Aſs's 
We: 7145s 
But God be thanked, his Pride is 
reater than his Ignorance; and what 
e wants in Knowledge, he ſupplies by 
ufticiency. When he has looked about 
im as far as he can, he concludes there 
no more to be ſeen; when he is at 
the 


Pry 
| Ale 
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the End of his Line, he is at the By 
tom of the Ocean; when he has { 
his beſt, he is fure, none ever did ng 
ever can- ſhoot better or beyond i 
His own Neaſon is the certain megſn 
of Truth, his on Knowledge, of wh 
is poſſible in Nature, though his Min 
and his Thoughts change every Seit 

| Years, as well as his Strength and þ 
Features; nay, though his Opinio 
change every Week or every 
he is ſure, or at leaſt confident, th 
his preſent. Thoughts and Concluſion 
are juſt and true, and cannot be d 
ceived; And among all the Miſeris 

to which Mankind is born and ſubj 
Qed , in the whole Courſe of his 1 
he: has this one Felicity to Como 
and Support him, That in all Ages, 1 

all Things, every Man is always inth 
right, A Boy of Fifteen is wiſer th 
his Father at Forty, the meaneſt Sut 
jet than his Prince or Governours; au 
the Modern Scholars, becauſe they hat 
for a Hundred. Years paſt, learned the 
Leſſon pretty well, are much mon 
knowing than the Ancients their Ma 
ſters. 

But let it be ſo; and proved by 


9 Reaſons, Is it ſo by Experience 
tool 
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02 Have the Studies, the Writings, 
he Productions of Greſham College, 
ir the late Academies of Paris, out- 
bined or eclipſed the Lyceum of 


Jato, the Academy of Ariſtotle, the 
of Zeno, the Garden of Epicarus 2 
las Harvey out-done Hipporrates, or 
m 708 Archimedes > Are D Avila's 
ad S:rada's Hiſtories beyond thoſe of 
O rrodotus and Livy? Are Sleydens 


ommentaries beyond thoſe of Czſar 2? 


The Flights of Boileau above thoſe of 
og If all this muſt be allowed, 
WT vill then yield Gondibert to have 
rilxcelled Homer, as it pretended ; and 
bei: Modern French Poetry, all that of 
Lee Ancients. And yer, I think, it 


hay be as reaſonably ſaid, That the 
„Mays in Moor-Fields are beyond the 
Mympick Games; A Welſh or Triſh 
arp excels thoſe of Orpheus and Arion; 
Schere Pyramid in London, thoſe. of 
emphis ; and the French Conqueſts 
Flanders ate greater than thote of 

Hlexander and Geer, as their Operas 
mot * Panegyricks would make us 
, Malclieve, £ 1 | 
But the Conſideration of Poetry 
d bWvght to be a Subject by it ſelf. For 
end be Books we have in Profe, Do _ ; 

2 


[56] 
of the modern we converſe with, appen 
of ſuch a Spirit and Force, as if the 
would live longer than the Anci 
have done ? If our Wit and Eloquenes 
our Knowledge or Inventions woul 
deſerve it, vet our Languages woulf 
not; there is no hope of their laſtig 
long, nor of any thing in them, thy 
change every Hundred Years to as tog 
hardly known for the ſame, or an 
thing of the former Stiles to be enduy 
by the latter; ſo as they can no me 
laſt like the Ancients, than excelly 
Carvings in Wood, like thole in Ma 
ble or Braſs. 

The three modern Tongues mol 
ſteemed, are Italian, Spaniſh and Frei 
all imperfect Dialects of the Noik 
Roman; firſt mingled and corrupt 
with the harſh Words and Termination 
of thoſe many different and barbara 
Nations, by whole Invaſions and H 
curſions, the Rowan Empire was lo 
infeſted : They were afterwards ma 
up into theſe ſeveral Languages, | 
long and Popular Uſe, out of thol 

Ruins and Corruptions of Latin, andtt 
_ prevailing Languages of thoſe Nations 
to which theſe ſeveral Provinces ca 
in time to be moſt and longeſt 1 

Jean 


E 
ected (as the Got hs and Moors in Spain, 
he Goths and Lombards in Italy, the 
Franks in Gaul) beſides a Mingle of 
hoſe Tongues, which were Original to 
a and to Spain, before the Roman 
onqueſts and Eſtabliſhments there. Of 
heſe, there may be ſome Remainders 
n Biſcay or the Aſturias; bur I doubt, 
hether there be any of the old Gallick 
n France, the Subjection there having 
een more univerſal, both tothe Romans 
nd Franks. But I do not find, the 
ountainous Parts on the North of 
ain, were ever wholly ſubdued, or 
ormerly Governed, either by the Ro- 
ang, Goths, or Saracens, no more than 
ales by Romans, Saxons, or Normans, 
ter their Conqueſts in our Iflands, 
phich has preſerved the ancient Biſcayn 
nd Britiſh more intire, than any Na- 
ve Tongue of other Provinces, where 
he Roman and Gothict or Northern Con- 
uelts reached, and were for any time 
ltabliſhed. | 
Tis eaſie to imagine, how imper- 
ect Copies theie modern Languages, 
hus compoſed, muſt needs be, of ſo 
xcellent an Original, being patcht up 
ut of the Conceptions as well as 
ounds, of ſuch barbarous or inſlaved 
"= People. 
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People. Whereas the Latin was fy 
med or cultivated by the Thoughts and 
Uſes of the Nobleſt Nation that ap. 
pears upon any Record of Story, and 
inriched only by the Spoils of Gree, 
which alone could pretend to conteſ 
it with them. Tis obvious enough 
what rapport there is, and muſt eve 
be, between the Thoughts and Word, 
the Conceptions and Languages d 
every Country, and how great 
Difference this muſt make in the Com: 
pariſon and Excellence of Books; and 
how eaſie and juſt a Preterence it mul 
decree to thoſe of the Gree# and Ls 
tin, betore any of the Modern Lan 
guages. | . 

It may, perhaps, be further affim: 
ed, in Favour of the Ancients, tiut 
the oldeſt Books we have, are ill i 
their kind the beſt. The two mol 
ancient, that I know of in Proſe, 
mong thoſe we call Profane At 
thors, are Æſop's Fables, and Phals 
riss Epiſtles, both living near tht 
ſame time, which was that of Cyr 
and Pythagoras. As the firſt has bee 
agreed by all Ages ſince, for the great 
eſt Maſter in his kind, and all other 
of that Sort have been but Imitatr 

1 of 
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ons of his Original; ſo I think the 
Epiſtles of Phalaris, to have more Race, 
more Spirit, more Force of Wit and 
Genius, than any others I have ever ſeen, 
either Ancient or Modern. I know fe- 
veral Learned Men (or that uſually 
| paſs for ſuch, tinder the Name of 
Criticks ) have not eſteemed them Ge- 
nuine, and Politian with ſome others, 
have attributed them to Lucian: But 
I think, he muſt have little Skill in 
Painting, that cannot find out this to 
be an Original; ſuch Diverſity of Paſ- 
ſions, upon ſuch Variety of Actions 
and Paſſages of Life and Government, 
ſuch Freedom of Thought, ſuch Bold- 
neſs of Expreſſion, ſuch Bounty to 
his Friends, ſuch Scorn of his Ene- 
mies, ſuch Honour of Learned Men, 
ſuch Eſteem of Good, ſuch Know- 
ledge of Life, ſuch Contempt of Death, 
with ſuch Fierceneſs of Nature and 
Cruelty of Revenge, could never be 
repreſented, but by him that poſſeſſed 
| them; and I eſteem Lucian to have 
been no more capable of Writing, than 
of Acting what Phalaris did. In all one 
Writ, you find the Scholar or the So- 
phiſt; and in all the other, the Tyrant” 
and the Commander. 
— 5 The 
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The next to theſe in Time, are H. 
roaotus, Thucidides, Hippocrates, Plato, 
Lenophon, and Ariſtotle; of whom 
I ſhall ſay no more, than what I think 
is allowed by all , that they are in 
their ſeveral kinds, inimitable. So are 
Ceſar, Saluſt, and Cicero, in theirs, 
who are the Ancienteſt of the Latin, 
_ CI ſpeak till of Proſe) unleſs it be 
ſome little of old Cato, upon Ruſtick 
ans. 

The Heighth and Purity of the 
Roman Stile, as 1t began towards the 
Time of Lucretius, which was about 
that of the 7ugurthin War; ſo it end- 
ed about that of Tiberius; and the laſt 
Strain of it ſeems to have been Vel. 
leius Paterculus. The Purity of the 
Greek laſted a great deal longer, and 
muſt be allowed till Trajan's Time, 
when Plutarch wrote, whole Greek 1s 
much more eſtimable, than the La: 
tin of Tacitus his Contemporary. Al 
ter this laſt, I know none that de- 
ſerves the Name of Latin, in compa 
riſon of what went before them, e- 
ſpecially in the Auguſtan Age; If any, 
tis the little Treatiſe of Minutius Fa- 
lix. All Latin Books that we have 
till the end of Trajan, and all _ 
| | [l 
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iin the end of Marcus Antoninus, have 
2 true and very eſtimable Value. All 
written ſince that time, ſeem to me 
to have little more than what comes 
from the Relation of Events, we are 
glad to know, or the Controverſie of 
Opinions in Religion or Laws, where- 
in the buſie World has been ſo much 
imployed. | 

The great Wits among the Moderns 
have been, in my Opinion, and in their 
ſeveral Kinds, of the 7talians, Boccace, 
Machiavel, and Padre Paolo; among 
the Spaniards, Cervantes, (that writ 
Don Quixot) and Guevara; among the 
French, Rablais, and Montagne; among 
the Engliſh, Sir Philip Sidney, Bacon and 
Selden : I mention nothing of what is 
written upon the Subject of Divinity, 
wherein the Spaniſh and Exzliſh Pens 
have been moſt Converſant, and moſt 
Excelled. The Modern French, are 
Voiture, Rochfaucalt's Memoirs, Buſſy's 
Amours de Gaul, with ſeveral other lit- 
tle Relations or Memoirs that have run 
this Age, which are very pleaſant and 
entertaining, and ſeem to have Refi- 
ned the French Language to a Degree, 
that cannot be well exceeded, ] doubt 
it may have happened there, as 1t does 
= in 


1 2 * 
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in all Works, that the more they are \ 
filed and poliſhed, the leſs they have Mille. 
of Weight and of Strength; and 3; 10 
that Language has much more Fine. 0 
neſs and Smoothneſs at this time, o | 
I take it to have had much more = 
Force, Spirit and Compals, in Montagne; * 
Age. 
Since thoſe Accidents, which contri. p 
buted to the Reſtoration of Learning, 
almoſt extinguiſhed in the Weſtery 
Parts of Europe, have been obſerved, 
it will be juſt to mention ſome that 
may have hindred the Advancement 
of it, in Proportion to what might 
have been expected from the mighty 
Growth and Progreſs made in the firſt 
Age after its Recovery. One great 
Reaſon may have been, that very ſoon 
after the Entry of Learning upon the 
Scene of Chriſtendom, another was 
made by many of the New-Learned 
Men, into the Inquiries and Conteſts 
about Matters of Religion ; the Man- 
ners and Maxims, and Inſtitutions 
Introduced by the Clergy, for Seven or 
Eight Centuries paſt ; the Authority 
of Scripture and Tradition ; of Popes 
and of Councils ; of the Ancient Fas 
thers, and of the Later Schopl-Mcn and 
Caluilis; 
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aſuiſts; of Eccleſiaſtical and Civil 
Power. The Humour of ravelling 
into all theſe Myſtical or Intangled 
Matters, mingling with the Intereſts 
and Paſſions of Princes and of Parties, 
and thereby heightned or cnflamed, 
produced Infinite Diſputes, raiſed Vi- 
olent Heats throughout all Parts of 
E Chriſtendom, and ſoon ended in many 
Defections or Reformations from the 
Roman Church, and in ſeveral new 
Inſtitutions, both Eccleſiaſtical and 
Civil, in divers Countries; which have 
been ſince Rooted and Eſtabliſhed in 
almoſt all the North Weſt Parts. The 
endleſs Diſputes and litigious Quarrels 
upon all theſe Subjects, favoured and 
incouraged by the Intereſts of the ſe- 
veral Princes ingaged in them, either 
took up wholly, or generally imploy- 
ed the Thoughts, the Studies, the 
Applications, the Endeavours of all or 
moſt of the Fineſt Wits, the Deepeſt 
Scholars, and the moſt Learned Wri- 
ters that the Age produced. Many 
Excellent Spirits, and the moſt Pene- 
trating Genii, that might have mace 
admirable Progreſſes and Advances in 
many other Sciences, were ſunk and 
overwhelmed in the Abyſs of Diſputes 
. about, 
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about Matters of Religion , without 
ever turning their Looks or Thought 
any other way. To theſe Di of 
the Pen, ſucceeded thoſe of the Sword: 
and the Ambition of great Princes and 
Miniſters, mingled with the Zeal, 9 
covered with the Pretences of Religion 
has for a Hundred Years paſt, inteſt& 
Chriſtendom with almoſt a perpetul 
Courſe or Succeſſion, either of Civi 
or of Foreign Wars: The Noiſe and 
Diſorders thereof, have been ever the 
moſt Capital Enemies of the Muſes, who 

are ſeated by the Ancient Fables, upon 
the Top of Parnaſſus; that is, in a Place 
of Safety and of Quiet, from the Reach 
of all Noiſes and Diſturbances of the 
Regions below. 
Another Circumſtance that may 
have hindred the Advancement of 
Learning, has been a Want or Decay 
of Favour in Great Kings and Princes, 
to Encourage or Applaud it. Upon 
the firſt Return or Recovery of this 
fair Stranger among us, all were fond 
of Seeing her, apt to Applaud her: She 
was lodged in Palaces inſtead of Cello; 
and the greateſt Kings and Princes ol 
the Age, took either a Pleaſure in 


Fourting her, or a — in admiring 
her, 


[ 65 ] 

er, and in favouring all her Train. 
Fwland, of France, of Popes, and of 
mperors, thought themſelves Honoured 
nd Adorned, by the Number and Qua- 
ities of Learned Men, and by all the 
mprovements of Sciences and Arts, 
herein they excelled. They were 
avited from all Parts, for the Uſe and 
ntertainment of Kings, for the Edu- 
ation and Inſtruction of Young 
rinces, for Advice and Afliſtance to 
he greateſt Miniſters ; and in ſhort, 
he Favour of Learning was the Humor 
ind Mode of the Age. Francis the 
Firſt, Charles the Fifth, and Henry the 
Eighth (thoſe Three Great Rivals ) 
agreed in this, though in nothing elle. 


any Nobles purſued this Vein with 
reat Application and Succeſs ; among 
om, Picus de Mirandula, a Sovereign 
, WW rince in Tlaly, might have proved a 


Prodigy of Learning, if his Studies and 


the Ancients: For I think all of them 
that writ much of what we have now 
emaining, lived old, whereas he dyed 
about Three and Thirty, and left 
the World in Admiration of fo 
much Knowledge in ſo much Youth. 

Since 
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The Courts of Itah and Germany, of 


Life had laſted as long as thoſe of 
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Since thoſe Reigns I have not obſs. 
ved in our Modern Story, any Grey 
Princes much celebrated for their j; 
vour of Learning, further than to ſerp 
their Turns, to juſtifie their Pretenſon 
and Quarrels, or flatter their Succeſs 
The Honour of Princes has of |: 
| ſtruck Sale to their Intereſt ; wheres 
of old, their Intereſts, Greatneſs an 
Conqueſts, were all dedicated to the 
Glory and Fame. 

How much the Studies and Labour 
of Learned Men, muſt have bes 
damped for want of this Influence au 
kind Aſpect of Princes, may be bel 
conjectured from what happened 0 
the contrary, about the Auguſtan Age 
when the Learning of Rome was 1 
its Height, and perhaps owed it n 
ſome Degree, to the Bounty and Ps 
tronage of that Emperor, and Mecent 
his Favourite, as well as to the Felictt 
of the Empire, and Tranquility of tl 
Age. by 

The Humor of Avarice, and Greedine 
of Wealth, have been ever, and in il 
Countries, where Silver and Gold hai 
been in Price, and of current Uk: 
But if it be true in particular Me 
that as Riches increaſe, the * 0 

ES. then 


6:3 


m do ſo too, May it not be true, 
the general Vein and Humor of 
ves? May they not have turned 
ore to this Purſuit of infatiable Gains, 
ce the Diſcoveries and Plantations 
the Weſt-Indies, and thoſe vaſt 
Feaſures that have flowed in to theſe 

ern Parts of Europe almoſt every 
ar, and with ſuch mighty Tides 
ſo long a Courle of Time? Where 
are Rich, few care for it; where 
any are ſo, many deſire it; and moſt 
time begin ro think it neceſlary. 


k here this Opinion grows generally in 
ACoontry, the Temples of Honour are 
An pulled down, and all Mens Sacri- 
ae made to thoſe of Fortune. 


he Soldier as well as the Merchant, 
e Scholar as well as the Plough- 
an, the Divine and the States- man, 
vell as the Lawyer and Phyſician. 

Now I think that nothing is more 


7 ident in the World, than that Honour 

a much ſtronger Principle, both of 
ion and Invention, than Gain can 
er be. That all the Great and No- 
ue Productions of Wit and of Cou- 
„ee, have been inſpired and exalted 


that alone. That the Charming 
lights and Labours of Poets, the Deep 


Spe- 
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Speculations and Studies of Philoſophy 
the Conqueſts of Emperors and 4 
chievements of Heroes, have all flow 
from this one Source of Honour 3 
Fame. The laſt Farewel that Hin 
takes of his Lyrick Posms, Epicurud 
his Tnventions in Philoſophy, Ag 
of his Empire and Government, are{ 
of the ſame Strain; and as their Lin 
were entertained, ſo their Age wasn 
lieved, and their Deaths ſoftned, by t 
Proſpect of lieing down upon the N 
of Fame. 


\ 


Avarice is on the other fide, of d 
Paſſions, the moſt ſordid, the moſt cly 
ged and covered with Dirt and vil 
Droſs, ſo that it cannot raiſe 1 


Wings beyond the Smell of the Earth, 
"Tis the Pay of Common Soldiers, x 
Honour is of Commanders; and yt 
among thoſe themſelves, none cf 
went ſo far upon the Hopes d 
Prey or of Spoils, as thofe that hai 
been ſpirited by Honour or Religin 
"Tis no Wonder then, that Learniq 
has been ſo little advanced ſince 
grew to be Mercenary, and the Pre 
greſs of it has been fettered by tit 
Cares of the World, and diſturbe 
by the Defires of being Rich, ** 

enn 
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E ars of being poor; from all which, 
Ancient Philoſophers, the Brachmans 
e 7,4ia, the Chaldean Magi, and 
„ian Prieſts were diſintangled and 
70 1 | 


47 


g, has been by the Scorn of Pedan- 
7, which the Shallow, the Superfict- 
and the Sufficient among Scholars, 


ily, by pretending to more than 
ey had, or to more Eſteem than what 
ey had could deſerve, by broach- 
g it in all Places, at all Times, up- 
uch among themſelves, or in their 


fit for all other Buſineſs, and ridi- 


lntection that riſes in a Town, firſt 
l upon Children or weak Conſtitu- 


teaſes, but ſpreading further by de- 


drous and Strong; and when the 
ontagton grows very general, all the 


1 eghbours avoid coming into the 
k own, or are afraid of thoſe that are well 
, ong them, as much as of thoſe that 


e Sick. Juſt fo it fared in the Com- 
, mon- 


But the laſt Maim given to Learn- 


ſt drew upon themſelves, and very 


| all Occaſions, and by living ſo 
loſets and Cells, as to make them 


ous in all other Converſations. As 


dns, or thoſe that are ſubje to other 


Nees, ſeizes upon the moſt Healthy, Vi- 
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monwealth of Learning, ſome yy 
weak Conſtitutions were firſt infegs 
with Pedantry, the Contagion ſprg 
in time upon ſome that were ftronge 
Foreigners that heard there was a P 
in the Country, grew afraid to con 
there, and avoided the Commerceofth 
Sound as well as of the Diſeaſed. Th 
Diſlike or Apprehenſion, turned, likes 
Fear, to Hatred, and Hatred to Scon 
The reſt of the Neighbours began {if 
to rail at Pedants, then to ridicu 
them; the Learned began to fear th 
ſame Fate, and that the Pigeon 
ſhould be taken for Daus, becaute thy 
were all in a Flock: And becauſe th 
Pooreſt and Meaneſt of the Company 
were Proud, the Beſt and the Rich 
began to. be Aſhamed. 

An Ingenious Spaniard at Bruſei 
would needs have it, that the Hilton 
of Don Quixot, had ruined the Spanij 
Monarchy ; for before that time, Lo 
and Valour, were all Romance amo 
them; every young Cavalier that er 
tred the Scene, dedicated the Service 
of his Life, to his Honour firſt, and the 
to his Miſtreſs. They Lived and Dy 
in this Romantick Vein; and the 0 
Duke of Alva, in his laſt EY 

it100 
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tion, had a young Miſtreſs, to whom 
e Glory of that Atchievement was 
devoted, by which he hoped to value 
imſelf, inſtead of thoſe Qualities he 
id loſt with his Youth. After Don 
4ixot appeared, and with that inimita- 
le Wit and Humor, turned all this 
omantick Honour and Love into Ri- 
icule ; the Spaniards, he ſaid, began to 
row aſhamed of both, and to laugh 
t Fighting and Loving; or at leaſt 
Itherwiſe, than to purſue their Fortune, 
rfatisfie their Luſt ; and the Conſequen- 
5 of this, both upon their Bodies and 
heir Minds, this Spaniard would needs 
Wave paſs for a great Cauſe of the 
uin of Spain, or of its Greatneſs and 
Power. 
Whatever Effect the Ridicule of 
night Errantry might have had up- 
n that Monarchy, I believe that of 
edantry has had a very ill one upon 
he Commonwealth of Learning; and 
wiſh the Vein of Ridiculing all that 
s Serious and Good, all Honour and 
irtue, as well as Learning and Piety, 
ay have no worſe Effects on any 
ther State: Tis the Itch of cur Age 
pnd Climate, and has over-run both 
he Court and the Stage; enters a _ 
| © 
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well as private Converſation ; and! 


rather have ſaid a Witty thing, thy 


Alphonſus (Sirnamed the Wiſe) Kingd 


as are by Men poſſeſſed « 


Tan] 
of Lords and Commons, as boldly 
a Coffee-Houſe, Debates of Council 


have known in my Life, more thang 
or two Miniſters of State, that wail 


done a Wiſe one; and made the Con 
pany Laugh, rather than the Kingd 
Rejoyce. But this is enough to excit 
the Imperfections of Learning in or 
Age, and to cenſure the Sufficiency ( 
ſome of the Learned; and this mil 
Piece of Juſtice I have done the Anz 
ents, will not J hope, be taken any mot 
than 'tis meant, for any Injury to ti 
Moderns. „ F 

I ſhall conclude with a Saying oi 


Aragon; 


| That among ſo many thing 


purſued in the Courſe of then 
Lives, all the reſt are Ban 

bles, beſides Old Wood if 
Burn, Old Wine to Drin 
Old Friends to Converſe will 
and Old Books to Read. 
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pon the Gardens of Epicurus; 
or of Gardening in the Tear 


HE ſame Faculty of Reaſon, 
| which gives Mankind the great 
\dvantage and Prerogative over the 
ſt of the Creation, ſeems to make 
he greateſt Default of Human Nature; 
nd ſobjccts it to more Troubles, Miſe- 
es, or at leaſt Diſquiets of Lite, than 
ny of its Fellow-Creatures : Tis this fur- 
hes us with ſuch Variefy of Paſſions, 
nd conſequently of Wants and Deſires, 
hat none other feels; and theſe followed 
y infioite Deſigns and endleſs Purſuits, 
nd improved by that Reſtleſneſs of 
hought, which is natural to moſt Men, 
ive Him a Condition of Life ſuitable 
o that of His Birth; fo that as He alone 
born Crying, He lives Complaining, 
nd dies Diſappointed. | 
Y Since we cannot eſcape the Purſuit of 
paſſions, and Perplexiry of Thoughts, 
"" which 
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neſs, or Decay of Vigor and Appetite,th 


with the Hopes of Gain, the gener 
Diverſion of Mankind ſeems to be Bu 


others, that it laſts thoſe Men who i 
gage in it, to the very Ends of tha 
Lives; none ever growing too old it 


each Country, the Conditions and Lift 


Kin with the reſt of the Creatures; tif 


11 
which our Reaſon ſurniſhes us, there 
no way left, but to endeavour all wecn 
either to ſubdue or to divert then 
This laſt is the common Buſinek 


common Men, who ſeek it by all So 
of Sports, Pleaſures, Play or Buſing 


But becauſe the two firſt are of ſh 
Continuance, ſoon ending with We, 


Return whereof mult be attended, beſo 
the others can be renewed ; and bed 
Play grows dull, if it be not enliven 


neſs, or the Purſuit of Riches in on 
Kind or other; which is an Amuſemen, 
that has his one Advantage above 4 


the Thoughts and Deſires of increa{i 
his Wealth and Fortunes, either | 
Himſelf, his Friends, or his Poſterity, 

in the firſt and moſt ſimple Ages 


of Men ſeem to have been very near( 


lived by the Hour, or by the Day, at 
ſatisfied their Appetite with what thi 
could get, from the Herbs, the Frul 


the Springs they met with when the 
Ve 


T2591 - 
ere hungry or dry; then, with what 


ere h zh, Fowl, or Beaſls they could kill, by 


Jil 


hen {WS vitta<ls or Strength, by Craft or Con- 
6 or ivance, by their Hands or ſuch Inſtru- 
Sor nents as Wit helped, or Neceſſity for- 
need them to invent. When a Man had 


ot enough for the Day, he laid up the 
eſt for the Morrow, and ſpent one Day 
n Labour, that he might paſs the other 
t Eaſe ; and lured on by the Pleaſure of 
his Bait, when he was in Vigor, and 
is Game fortunate, he would provide 
or as many Days as he could, both for 
jimſelr, and his Children, that were 
00 young to ſeek out for themſelves. 
Then he caſt about, how by ſowing of 
rain,and by Paſture of the ramer Cattel, 
oprovide for the whole Year. After this, 


ſhot 
ſear. 
e, th 
efor 
Cali 
Vent! 
Net 
Bub 
1 ON 
ment 
ve dl 


10 f 

teen ividing the Lands neceſſary for theſe 
a es, firſt among Children, and then 
among Servants, he referved to him- 


li a Proportion of their Gain, either 
n the native Stock, or ſomething equi- 
alent, which brought in the Ute of Mo- 
ey; and where this once came in, none 
as to be ſatisfied, without having 
enough for himſelf and his Family, and 
his and their Poſterity for ever; ſo 


r fl 
ty, 
9650 
Lin 
ear 0 
the 
„ Al 


the hat 1 know a certain Lord who pro- 
ü eſſes to value no Leaſe, though for an 
the lundred or a Thouſand Years, nor any 


we LE Eſtate 
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Eſtate or Poſſeſſion of Land, that is ny | 


for: Ever and BV r. 
From ſuch ſinall Beginnings hay 
grown ſuch vaſt and extravagant De 
ſigns of poor Mortal Men: Vet non 
could ever anſwer the Naked Indian 
Why one Man ſhould take Pains, au 
run Hazards by Sea and Land all jj 
Life, that his Children might be fi 
and lazy all theirs : And the Precept « 
taking no Care for to Morrow, thouph 
never minded as impracticable in the 
World, ſeems but to reduce Mankind 
their Natural and Original Conditions 
Life. However, by theſe Ways and Ds 
grees, the endleſs !ncreafe of Riches ſcem 
to be grown the perpetual and gener 
Amuſement, or Butinels of Mankind, 
Scme few in eacſi Country make that 
higher Flights after Honour and Powe, 
and to theile Ends facrifice their Ricks, 
their Labour, their Thought, and ther 
Lives; and nothing diverts nor buſe 
Men more, than theſe Purſuits, wid 
are uſually covered with the Pretencs 
of ſerving a Man's Country, and of Pub 
lick Good. But the true Service of tit 
Publick, is a Buſineſs of to much Labolt 
and fo much Care, that though a god 
and wiſe Man may not refute-it, if 
de called to it by his Prince or | 
- 3 Count!) 
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ountry, and thinks he can be of more 
han Vulgar Uſe, yet he will ſeldom or 


Not 


ever ſeek it, but leaves it commonly to 
De en, who under the Diſguiſe of Publick 
o ood, purſue their own Deſigns of 
in WV calth, Power, and ſuch Baſtard Ho- 
ours as uſually attend them, not that 
ue hich is the true, and only true Re- 
hard of Virtue. I 

t The Purſuits of Ambition, though not 
general, yet are as endleſs as thoſe of 
te iches, and as extravagant; ſince none 
auß ver yet thought he had Power or Em- 
na ire enough: And what Prince ſoever 
De ems to be ſo great, as to Live and 


em eign without any further Deſires or 


en cars, falls into the Life of a Private 
f an, and enjoys but thoſe Pleaſures 
noe od Entertainments, which a great many 
we everal Degrees of Private Fortune will 
che lo, and as much as Human Nature 
the capable of enjoying... 
ue The Pleafures of the Seaſes grow a 
dia ittle more choice and refined; thoſe of 
ene magination- are turned upon embeliſh- 
Pub eg the Scenes he chuſes to live in; 
fte ale, Conveniency, Elegancy, Magnifi- 
bouence, are fought in Building firſt, and 
gol hen in furnithing Houſes or Palaces : 
it The admirable Imitations of Nature are 
ü atroduced by Pictures, Statues, Ta- 


ntry, F 3 pe, 
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peſtry, and other ſuch Atchievmentzꝗ 
Arts. And the moſt exquiſite Deliphz|f 
of Senſe are purſued, in the Contrivang 
and Plantation of Gardens; which 
with Fruits, Flowers, Shades, Fountain 
and the Muſick of Birds that frequen 
ſuch happy Places, ſeem to furniſh 4 
the Pleaſures of the ſeveral Senſes, an 
with the Greateſt, or at leaſt the mef 
Natural Perfections. 
Thus the firſt Race of Aſſyrian King 
after the Conqueſts of Ninus and Sem. 
ramis, paſſed their Lives till their En: 
pire fell to the Medes. Thus the Cali 
of Egypt, till depoſed by their Man: 
lakes. Thus paſſed the latter Parts 0 
thoſe Great Lives of Scipio, Lucullus, 4 
guſtus, Diocleſſau. Thus turned the Gra 
Thoughts of Henry the Second 0 
France, after rin of his Wars wit 
Spain. Thus the Prefent King of M 
rocco, aſter having ſubdued all his Cot 
petitors, paſſes his Life in a Countn 
Villa, gives Audience in a Grove Ol 
Orange-Trees planted among pur 
Streams. And thus the King of Frail 
after all the Succeſſes of his Council 
Arms, and in the mighty Elevation d 
his preſent Greatneſs and Power, will 
he gives himſelf Leiſure from ſuch If 
ſigus or Purſuits, paſſes the ſofter 1 
e | ä eqtiet 
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Waſicr Parts of his Time in Country 


ts 0: | 3 "LF: | 
0 ouſes and Gardens, in Building, Plant- 
anos) or Adorning the Scenes, or in the 
die ommon Sports and Entertainments of 


uch kind of Lives. And thoſe mighty 
mperors, who contented not them- 
elves with theſe Pleaſures of common 
umanity, fell into the Frantick or the 
xtravagant ; they pretended to be 


ay ods, or turned to be Devils, as Cali- 
ing wa, and Nero, and too many others 
on noun enough in Story. 

Tin Whilſt Mankind is thus generally bu- 
100 cd or amuſed, that Part of them, who 


ave had either the Juſtice or the Luck, 
o paſs in common Opinion for the Wi- 
eſt and the Beſt Part among them, have 
followed another and very different 
Scent; and inſtead of the common De- 


wi ens of ſatisfy ing their Appetites and 
bei Paſſions, and making endleſs Pro- 
Co iſions for both, they have choſen what 


they thought a nearer and a ſurer way 

to the Eaſe and Felicity of Life, by en- 
deavouring to ſubdue, or at leaſt to tem- 
per their Paſſions, and reduce their Ap- 
petites to what Nature ſeems only to 
ask and to need. And this Deſign ſeems 


rant, 
21150 


i 
wh to have brought Philoſophy into the 
D Word, at leaſt that which is termed = 


Moral, and appears to have an-End, 
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not only deſirable by every Man, whit 
is the Eaſe and Happineſs of Life, hy 
alſo in ſome Degree ſuitable to the Foa 
and Reach of Human Nature: For as 


that Part of Philoſophy, which is calls 


Natural, 1 know no End it can hay, 
but that of either buſying a Mar 


Brains to no Purpoſe, or ſatisfying th 


Vanity, ſo natural to moſt Men, of d 
ſtinguiſhing themſelves by ſome way n 
other, from thoſe that ſeem their Equi 
in Birth, and the common Advantaged 
it; and whether this Diſtinction be m 
by Wealth or Power, or Appearance 
Knowledge, which gains Eſteem an 
Applauſe in the World, is all a ak 
More than this, I know no Advantag 
Mankind has gained by the Progreſs 
Natural Philoſophy, during ſo man 
Ages it has had Vogue in the Worl 
excepting always, and very jullh, 


What we, owe to the Mathematick 


which is in a manner all that ſeem 
valuable among the Civilized Nations 


more than thoſe we call Barbarou 


whether they are ſo or no, or mot 


ſo than our ſelves. - 


How ancient this Natural Philoforh 
has been in the World, is hard to know; 


for we find frequent mention of ancien 


Philoſophers 1 in this kind, among q 
mo 
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oft ancient now extant with us. The 


ich 


bu irſt who found out the Vanity of it, 
o ems to have been Solomon, of which 
su icovery he has left ſuch admirable 
ale trains in Eccleſiaſtes. The next was So- 
are rates, who made it the Buſineſs of his 


an; 
tie 


ite to explode it, and introduce that 
Which we call Moral in its place, to buſie 


Human Minds to better purpoſe. And 
a odeed, whoever reads with Thought 
qui hat theſe two, and Marcus Antoninus, 
esd have ſaid upon the Vanity of all that 
maß lortal Man can ever attain to know of 


ce Mature, in its Originals, or Operati- 
ans, may fave himſelf a great deal of 
cat ains, and juſtly conclude, That the 
na now ledge of ſuch things is not our 
«ls me; and (like the Purſuit of a Stag 
maya little Spaniel) may ſerve to amule 
ord nd to weary us, but will never be hunt- 
„ d down. Yet I think thoſe Three 1 
TICKS, 


ave named, may juſtly paſs for the wi- 
ſt Triumvirate that are left us, upon 
he Records of Story or of Time. 
After Socrates, who left nothing in 
Vriting, many Sets of Philoſophers be- 
an to ſpread in Greece, who entred bold- 


ſeems 
tion 
Ils, 
mote 


ſophy upon both Parts of Natural and Mo- 
nov; a! Philoſophy. The firſt with the great- 
"cio: it Diſagreement, and the moſt eager 
g ti: W-ontention that could be upon the 


mok great- 
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greateſt: Subjects: As, Whether the 
World were Eternal, or produced 3 
ſome certain time? Whether if prod. 
ced, it was by ſome Eternal Mind, an 
to ſome End, or by the fortuitous Coy. 
courſe of Atoms, or ſome Particles q 
Eternal Matter > Whether there wx 
one World or many: Whether the Soy 
of Man was a Part of ſome Æthereal an 
Eternal Subſtance, or was Corporell 
Whether if Eternal, it was fo before; 
came into the Body, or only after i 
went out? There were the fame Coy 
tentions about the Motions of the He 
vens, the Magnitude of the Cœleſii 
Bodies, the Faculties of the Mind, an 
the Judgment of the Senſes. But all th 
different Schemes of Nature that har 
been drawn of old, or of late by Play 
Ariſtotle, Epicurus, Des Cartes, Hobbs, u 
any other that I know of, ſeem to ag 
but in one thing, which is, the Wantd 
Demonſtration or Satisfaction, to 20 
thinking and unpoſſeſſed Man; and ſeen 
more or leſs probable one than anothe, 
according to the Wit and Eloquenced 
the Authors and Advocates that raiſe a 
defend them; like Juglers Tricks, ti 
have more or leſs Appearance of beiſ 
real, according to the Dextrouinels ac 
Skill of him that plays em; where 
FCAT) I 1 


US] L 
tle erbaps if we were capable of knowing 
q ruth and Nature, theſe fine Schemes 
tþ 


W-rcr and ſome further off, but all at 
eat Diſtance from the Mark; it may 
e none in Sight. 40 5 55 

vet in the midſt of theſe and many 

Irher ſuch Diſputes and Contentions in 

heir Natural Philoſophy, they ſeemed 


eo agree much better in their Moral; and 
e pon their Enquiries after the Ultimate 
ad of Man, which was his Happineſs, 
0 Weir Contentions or Differences ſeem d 
Her Bo be rather in Words, than in the Senſe 
a f their Opinions, or in the true Mean- 
a 


pg of their ſeveral Authors or Maſters 
f their Sets : All concluded, that Hap- 
dineſs was the Chief Good, and ought 


„s this was the End of Wiſdom, fo Wiſ⸗ 
atom was the Way to Happineſs. The 
a eſtion then was, In what this Happi- 
a eis conſiſted : The Contention grew 
(cen varmeſt between the Stoicks and Epicu- 
tba eans; the other Sects in this Point ſidin 
cen a manner with one or the — 


hele, in their Conceptions or Expreſſi- 


th ons. The Stoicks would have it to con- 
ber ſiſt in Virtue, and the Epicureans in 
$ 0 Pleaſure ; yet the moſt reatonable of the 
ere 


vtoicks, made the Pleaſure of Virtue to 


Fould prove like Rover Shots, ſome 


o be the Ultimate End of Man; that 
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of the Epicureans made the great 


the State of the greateſt Felicity: Tolin 
without Deſires or Fears; or thoſe pe. 


Paſſions raiſe : To place true Riches i 


common Enjoyments and Accidents d 


to diſturb our Minds with fad Refedi 


fires of Life: but in both, and in all thing 


and pretends to make us wiſe no otiM 


84] 
be the greateſt Happineſs ; and the he 


b * 


Pleaſure to conſiſt in Virtue; and th 
Difference between theſe two, ſeems ny 
eaſily diſcovered: All agreed, the grey. 
eſt Temper, if not the total ſubduing q 
Paſſion, and exerciſe of Reaſon, to h 


turbations of Mind and Thought, which 


wanting little, rather than in poſſeſſing 
much; and true Pleaſure in Tempe 
rance, rather than in ſatisfying the Se 
ſes: To live with Indifference to th 


—::: p . 


"IR... 
—— 3 


Life, and with Conſtancy upon tlx 
greateſt Blows of Fate or of Chance; nd 


ons upon what is paſt, nor with anxiou 
Cares or raving Hopes about what is 
come; neither to diſquiet Life with tit 
Fears of Death, nor Death with the De 


elfe, to follow Nature, ſeem to be tit 
Precepts moſt agreed among them. 

Thus Reaſon ſeems only to have beet 
called in, to allay thoſe Diſorders whil 
it ſelf had raiſed, to cure its own Wounds 


way, than. by rendring us * a 
5 1 
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his at leaſt was the Profeſſion of many 
igid Stoicks, who would have had a wiſe 
an, not only without any ſort of Paſ- 
jon, but without any Senſe of Pain, as 
Yell as Pleaſure ; and to enjoy himſelf 


10 on the midſt of Diſeaſes and Torments, 
> s well as of Health and Eaſe : A Princi- 
lie le, in my Mind, againſt common Na- 
pe- ure and common Senſe; and which 
hid right have told us in fewer Words, or 
es uith leſs Circumſtance, that a Man to be 
ig ile, ſhould not be a Man; and this 
me Perhaps might have been eaſie enough to 
Sen pelieve, but nothing fo hard as the other. 


The Epicureans were more intelligible 
W1 their Not ion, and fortunate in their 

xpreſſion, when they placed a Man's 
appineſs in the Tranquility of Mind, 
nd Indolence of Body; for while we are 
ompoſed of both, | doubt both muſt 
ave a Share in the Good or Ill we feel. 


h tes Men of ſeveral Languages, ſay the 
e De me things in very difterent Words, fo 
bing" ſeveral Ages, Countries, Conſtituti- 
e tas of Laws and Religion, the fame thing 


eems to be meant by very different Ex- 


be rellions: What is called by the Stoicks 
phie pathy, or Diſpaſſion; by the Scepticks 
unc odiſturbance; by the Moliniſts Quie— 
othe im; by common Men, Peace of Con- 


iſible 


| cience; ſeems all to mean but great 
Tü 


'Tran- 
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Tranquility of Mind, though it be mu 
to proceed from ſo diverſe Caule,, 
Human Wiſdom, Innocence of Life, y 
Reſignation to the Will of God. þ 
old Uſurer had the ſame Notion why 
he ſaid, No Man could have Peace 
Conſcience, that run out of his Eſtat 
not comprehending what elſe was me 
by that Phraſe, beſides true Quiet 
Content of Mind; which however 
preſſed, is, I ſuppoſe, meant by all, if 
be the beſt Account that can be given 
the Happineſs of Man, ſince no h 
can pretend to be happy without it. 
lhave often wondred, how ſuch ſhy 
and violent Invectives came to be mk 
ſo generally againſt Epicurus, by the Ap 
that followed him, whoſe Admira 
Wit, Felicity of Expreſſion, Excellen 
of Nature, Sweerneſs of Converſatid 
Temperance of Life, and Conſtancyi 
Death, made him ſo beloved by | 
Friends, admired by his Scholars, u 
| honoured by the Athenians. But this 
juſtice may be taſtned chiefly upon ti 
Envy and Malignity of the Stoicks 
firſt, then upon the Miſtakes of fon 
groſs Pretenders to his Sect, (who to 
Pleaſure only to be ſenſual) and ail 
wards, upon the Piety of the Primi 
Chriſtians, who eſteemed his Princi 


87 
ma Natural Philoſophy, more oppoſite to 


s, hoſe of our Religion, than either the 
e, batoniſts, the Peripateticks, or Stoicks 


hemſelves: Yet, I confeſs, Ido not know 
hy the Account given by Lucretius of 
he Gods, ſhould be thought more Im- 
ious, than that given by Homer, who 
akes them not only ſubject to all the 
eakeſt Paſſions, but perpetually buſie in 
|| the worſt or meaneſt Actions of Men. 
But Epicurus has found fo great Ad- 
vendWocates of his Virtue, as well as Learn- 
| g and Inventions, that there nzed no 
nore 3 and the Teſtimonies of Dzogenes 
gertius alone, ſeem too ſincere and im- 
manWartial to be diſputed, or to want the 
iſſiſtance of Modern Authors: If all fail- 
d, he would be but too well defended 
y the Excellence of ſo many of his 
ect in all Ages, and eſpecially of thoſe 
ho lived in the Compaſs of one, but 
«greateſt in Story, both as to Perſons 
S, nd Events: I need name no more than 
eſar, Atticus, Mecænas, Lucretius, Virgil, 
on ig race; all admirable in their ſeveral 
nds, and perhaps unparalleld in Story. 
Ceſar, If conſider'd in all Lights, may 
0 tüaltly challenge the firſt Place in the 
ate egiſters we have of Mankind, equal 
mug pay to himſelf, and ſurpaſſing all others 
1 his Nation and his Age, in the W 
an 
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and Excellencies of a Stateſman, a C 
tain, an Orator, an Hiſtorian ; beſides 
theſe, a Poet, a Philoſopher, when hi 
Leiſure allowed him; the Greateſt M 
of Counſel and of Action, of Deſign ih 
Execution; the Greateſt Nobleneſs g 
Birth, of Perſon and of Countenang: 
the Greateſt Humanity and Clemeny 
of Nature, in the midſt of the Great! 
Provocations, Occaſions and Exampix 
of Cruelty and Revenge: Tis true, þ 
overturned the Laws and Conſtitutio 
of his Country, yet 'twas after fo m 
ny others had not only begun, but pn 
ceeded very tar, to change and violt 
them; fo as in what he did, he ſeem 
rather to have prevented others, tha 
to have done what himſelt deiigne; 
for though his Ambition was vaſt, yt 
it ſeems to have been raiſed to the 
Heights, rather by the Inſolence of I 
Enemies, than by his own Temper; an 
that what was natural to him, was on 
a Deſire of true Glory, and to acquuel 
by good Actions as well as great, by Cot 
queſts of barbarous Nations, extent al 
the Roman Empire; defending at fil 
the Liberties of the Plebeians, oppoſiſ 
the Faction that had begun in Sylla, an 
ended in Pompey: And in the who 
Courſe of his Victories and Succelsi 
ſeekI0þ 


| ET. 
cking all Occaſions of Bounty to his 
riends, and Clemency to his Enemies. 


Atticus appears to have been one cf 
Mu e Wileſt and Beſt of the Romans; Learn- 
1 an! without Pretending, Good without 
{s of fectation, Bountitul without Deſign, 


Friend to all Men in Misfortune, a Fla:- 
re to no Man in Greatneſs or Power, a 
over of Mankind, and Beloved by 


mph em all; and by theſe Virtues and Dil- 
e, eſctions, he paſſed ſafe and untouched, 
iti rough all the Flames of Civil Diſſenti- 
» ns that ravag d his Country the great- 
t po Part of his Life; and though he never 
iolnWWpred into any Publick Affairs, or Par- 


cular Factions of his State, yet he was 
avoured, Honoured, and Courted by 
em all, from Sylla to Auguſtus. 
8 :c2nas was the Wiſeſt Counſellor, 
je Trueſt Friend, both of his Prince 
d his Country, the Beſt Governor. of 
ome, the Happieſt and Ableſt Negotia- 
r, the Beſt Judge of Learning and 
irtue, the Choiceſt in his Friends, and 


een; 
thi 
Ne; 
, yet 
tho 
of hi 
r; anl 
$ onl) 
Juirel 


Con ereby the Happieſt in his Converſa- 
ent n that has been known in Story; and 
at ful think, to his Conduct in Civil, and 


poſing 
la, an 
Who 
cells; 
{cekiI0 


prippa's in Military Affairs, may be 
uly Aſcribed all the Fortunes and 
reatneſs of Auguſtus, ſo much Celebra- 
d in the World. | 
| G 3 For 
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[ 90 ] 
For Lucretius, Virgil and Horace, thy 
deſerve in my Opinion, the Honour 
the Greateſt Philoſophers, as well as th 
Beſt Poets of their Nation or Age. Thi 
Two firſt, beſides what looks like fone 
thing more than Human in their Poety 
were very Great Naturaliſts, and adi; 
rable in their Morals : And Horace, þ; 
ſides the Sweetneſs and Elegancy of tiff 
 Lyricks, appears in the reſt of his Mf 
tings, ſo great a Maſter of Life, and. 
true Senſe in the Conduct of it, that! 
know none beyond him. It wasn 
mean Strain of his Philoſophy, to reſi 
being Secretary to Auguſtus, when 
Great an Emperor fo much deſired 
But all the different Sects of Philok 
phers, ſeem to have agreed in the 0 
nion, of a Wiſe Man's abſtaining fra 
Publick Affairs, which is thought th 
Meaning of Pythagoras's Precept ; 1 
abſtain from Beans, by which the 4 
fairs or Publick Reſolutions in Ati 
were managed. They thought tt 
Sort of Buſineſs too groſs and mater 
for the abſtracted Fineneſs of their 
culations. They eſteemed it too (ord 
and too artificial for the Cleannels al 
Simplicity of their Manners and Lit 
They would have no Part in the Fall 
of a Government; and they ki 
2 | RO 1 


[ gr ] 
too well, that the Nature and Paſſions 
of Men made them incapable of any 


ur g 

15 that was Perfect and Good; and there- 
TM fore thought all the Service they could 
ſon do to the State they lived under, was 
oct co mend the Lives and Manners of par- 
267; ticular Men that compoſed it. But where 
e, Factions were once entred and rooted 
of Win a State, they thought it Madneis for 
; Will 200d Men to meddle with Publick Afe 
ind fairs; which made them turn their 


Thoughts and Entertainments to any 
35 ching rather than this: And Heraclituſ 
having upon the Factions of the Citi» 
zens, quitted the Government of his 


red City, and amuſing himſelf, to play with 
nil the Boys in the Porch of the Temple, 
e Od thoſe who wondred at him, Whether 
fas not better to play with ſuch Boys, than 
ht H= vern ſuch Men But above all, they 

t; 1 i<emed Publick Buſineſs the moſt con- 

he Mary of all others, to that Tranquility 


di Mind, which they eſteemed and 
aught, to be the only true Felicity of 
naten lan. 3 


ir e For this Reaſon Epicurus paſſed his 
bon Lie wholly in his Garden; there he 
ez oPÞtudied, there he. Exerciſed, there he 
Li gaught his Philoſophy ; and indeed, no 
au ther ſort of Abode ſeems to contribute 


o much, to both, the Tranquility of 
2 


ind, 
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Mind, and Indolence of Body, which 
he made his Chief Ends. The Sweet. 


Enjoyment of Senfe and Imagination 


the firſt that had a Garden in Athen, 


in their Villaes or Farms without the 
City; yet the Uſe of Gardens ſeems to 


General of any Sorts of Poſſeſſion amory 
of Corn or of Cattel, as yielding th 


Food. As it has been the Inclination d 


eſt; and indeed, an Employment and! 


. High nor too Low. 


[ 92 ] 


neſs of Air, the Pleaſantneſs of Smell, 
the Verdure of Plants, the Cleannch 
and Lightneſs of Food, the Exerciſes of 
Working or Walking; but above all, the 
Exemption from Cares and Sollicituk 
ſeem equally to favour and improx 
both Contemplation. and Health, the 


and thereby the Quiet and Eaſe both d 
the Body and Mind. 
Though Epicurus be ſaid to have ber 


whoſe Citizens before him, had thei 


have been the moſt Ancient and mol 
Mankind, and to have preceded tho 
eaſier, the pleaſanter, and more naturl 
Kings, and the Choice of Philoſopher, 
ſo it has been the common Favourite d 
Publick and Private Men; a Pleaſure d 
the Greateſt, and the Care of the Me 
Poſſeſſion, for - Which no Man is tot 


[If we believe the Scripture, we bon 
ala 


lch 
et- 
ell, 
nels 
8 of 
tlie 
ude, 
rove 
the 
100, 
h of 


beet 
hen, 
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L 93 J „ 
allow that God Almighty eſteemed the 
Life of a Man in a Garden, the happieſt 
he could give him, or elſe he would 
not have placed Adam in that of Eden; 
that it was the State of Innocence and 


pleaſure; and that the Lite of Husban- 


dry and Cities, came in alter the Fall, 

with Guilt and with Labour. | 
Where Paradiſe was, has been much 

debated, and little agreed; but what 


fort of Place is meant by it, may per- 


haps eaſter be conjectured. It ſeems 
to have been a Perſian Word, ſince Ze- 
nophon and other Greek Authors menti- 
on it, as what was much in Uſe and De- 
light among the Kings of thoſe Eaſtern 
Countries. Strabo deſcribing Fericho, 
ſays, Ibi eſt palmetum, cui immixte ſunt, 
etiam aliæ ſtirpes hortenſes, locus ferax, 
palmis abundans, ſpatio ſtadiorum centum, 
totus irriguus, ibi eſt Regia & Balſami 
Paradiſus. He mentions another Place, 
to be prope Libanum & Paradiſum. And 
Alexander is written to have ſeen Cyrus's 
Tomb in a Paradiſe, being a Tower not 
very great, and covered. with a Shade 
of Trees about it. So that a Paradiſe 
among them ſeems to have been a large 
Space of Ground, adorned and beautified 
with all Sorts of Trees, both of Fruits and 
of Foreſt, either found there before it was 
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„ 
incloſed, or planted after; either cyl. 
vated like Gardens, for Shades and % 
Walks, with Fountains or Streams, and 
all Sorts of Plants uſual in the Climate 


and pleaſant to the Eye, the Smell, 9 


the Taſte; or elſe imployed, like oy 
Parks, for Incloſure and Harbour of {| 
Sorts of Wild Beaſts, as well as for the 


Pleaſure of Riding and Walking: An 


ſo 17 were of more or leſs Extent, and 
of differing Entertainment, according to 
the ſeveral Humors of the Princes that 
ordered and incloſed them. 

Semiramis is the firſt we are told of in 
Story, that brought them in Ule throug 
her Empire, and was fo fond of them, 
as to make one where ever ſhe built 
and in all, or moſt of the Provinces ſie 
ſubdued ; which are ſaid to have be 
from Babylon as far as India. The Aſſyrin 


Kings continued this Cuſtom and Cars 


or rather this Pleaſure, till one of then 
brought in the Uſe of ſmaller and more 
regular Gardens: For having marr 


a Wife he was fond of, out of one of the 


Provinces, where ſuch Paradifes or Gar 
dens were much in Uſe, and the Coun 
try Lady not well bearing the Air or In 
cloſure of the Palace in Babylon to whici 
the Mhrian Kings uſed to confine them. 
ſelves; he made her Gardens, not _ 

: Wit 


(95.1 

thin the Palaces, but upon Terraſes 
ſed with Earth, over the arched 
Roofs, and even upon the Top of the 
cheſt Tower, planted them with all 
orts of Fruit-Trees, as well as other 
ants and Flowers, the moſt pleaſant 


cult 
1 tor 

and 
nate, 
[, or 


oe f that Country ; and thereby made at 
tl Eaſt the moſt airy Gardens, as well as 
Arg Wc moſt coſtly, that have been heard of 
10; the Worid. This Lady may probably 
g AG been Native of the Provinces of 


bafimir, or of Damaſcus, which have 
p all times been the happieſt Regions 
or Fruits of all the Eaſt, by the Excel- 
nce of Soil, the Poſition of Mountains, 
he Frequency of Streams, rather than 
he Advantages of Climate. And 'tis 


that 


of it 
ouph 
hem, 
wilt, 


« ſhe Wrcat Pity we do not yet fee the Hiſtory 
been f Chaſimir, which Monsieur Bernier aſ- 
„in red me he had tranſlated out of Per- 
bor an, and intended ro Publiſh; and of 
hen Which he has given ſuch a Taſte, in his ex- 
nor ellent Memoirs of the Mogul's Country. 
rried The next Gardens we read of, are 
{the MW noſe of Solomon, planted with all Sorts 
Caf Fruit-Trees, and watered with Foun- 


tains ; and though we have no more 
particular Deſcription of them, yet we 
may find, they were the Places where 
he paſſed the Times of his Leiſure and 
Delight, where the Houſes as well as 

| G 4 Grounds, 


Our: 
r In. 
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Grounds, were adorned with all thy 
could be of pleaſing and elegant, ap 
were the Retreats and Entertainmeny 
of thoſe among his Wives that he love 
the beſt; and 'tis not improbable, thy 
the Paradiſes mentioned by Strabo, wen 
planted by this Great and Wiſeſt Kiny 
But the Idea of the Garden muſt be vey 
great, if it anſwers at all to that ofthe 
Gardiner, who muſt have imploye 
great deal of his Care and of his Study 
as well as of his Leifure and Thovght i 
theſe Entertainments, ſince he writ 0 
all Plants, from the Cedar to the Shnh 
What the Gardens of the Heſperith 
were, we have little or no Accoult 
further than the Mention of them, an 
thereby the Teſtimony of their havin 
been in Ule and Requeſt, in fuch Remat 
neſs of Place, and Antiquity of Time. 
The Garden of Alcinous, deſcribed h 
Homer, ſeems wholly Poetical, and mak 
at the Pleaſure of the Painter; like th 
reſt of the Romantick Palace, in tit 
little barren Iſland of Phæacia or Ci 
Yet as all the Pieces of this Tranſcenden 
Genius, are compoſed with excellen 
Knowledge, as well as Fancy; fo tiff 
teldom fail of Inſtruction as well as De 
light, to all that read him. The Sa 
ol cars Garden, joining to the Gates 
CID ti 
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he Palace, the Compaſs of the Inclo- 
ure, being Four Acres, the Tall Trees 
f Shade, as well as thoſe of Fruit, the 
uo Fountains, one for the Uſe of the 
arden, and the other of the Palace, 
he continual Succeſſion of Fruits through- 
wut the whole Year, are, for ought I 
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ven now, the beſt Rules or Proviſions that 
fte n go towards compoſing the Beſt 
ved (Gardens; nor is it unlikely, that Homer 
tuch nay have drawn this Picture after the 
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ife of ſome he had ſeen in Joxza, the 
ountry and uſual Abode of this Divine 
oet; and indeed, the Region of the 
oft refined Pleaſures and Luxury, as 
ell as Invention and Wit: For the Hu- 

nor and Cuſtom of Gardens may have 
eſcended earlier into the Lower Afaa, 
rom Damaſcus, Aſſyria, and other Parts 


me. f the Eaſter» Empires, though they 
cd hem to have made late Entrance, and 
made naller Improvement in thoſe of Greece 
ke tend Rome; at leaſt in no Proportion to 
tu heir other Inventions or Refinements of 
Corſi leaſure and Luxury. | 

aden The long and flouriſhing Peace of the 
ellen wo firſt Empires, gave earlier Riſe and 


> the Wrowth to Learning and Civility, and 


as Del the Conſequences of them, in Mag- 

e Set ifcence and Elegancy of Building and 

tes ardening ; whereas Greece and Rome 
th 


were 
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were almoſt perpetually engaged i 
Quarrels and Wars, either Abroad or 2 
Home, and ſo were. buſie in Aion; 
that were done under the Sun, rather 
than thoſe under the Shade. Theſe were 
the Entertainments of the ſofter Nat. 
ons, that fell under the Virtue and 
Proweſs of the two laſt Empires, which 
from thoſe Conqueſts brought hom: 
mighty Increaſes. both of Riches and 
Luxury, and fo perhaps loſt more thay 
they got by the Spoils of the Eaſt. 
There may be another Reaſon for th 
ſmall Advance of Gardening in thoſe en 
cellent and more temperate Climate, 
where the Air and Soil were ſo apt o 
themſelves to produce the beſt Sorts of 
Fruits, without the Neceſſity of cultivz 
ting them by Labour and Care; wheres 
the Hotter Climates, as well as the Cold, 
are forced upon Induſtry and Skill, to 
| produce or improve many Fruits tat 
1 grow of themſelves in the more tempe 
1 rate Regions. However it were, \ 
have very little Mention of Gardens i 
Old Greece, or in Old Rome, for Plcaſur 
or with Elegance, nor of much Curio 
neſs. or Care, to introduce the Fruits d 
Foreign Climates, contenting themlelve 
with thoſe which were Native of the! 
own; and theſe. were the __ 
7 | ire 
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live, the Fig, the Pear, and the Ap- 
e: Cato, as | remember, mentions no 
ore; and their Gardens were then but 
e neceſſary Part of their Farms, in- 
nded particularly for the cheap and 
ſe Food of their Hinds or Slaves, im- 
oyed in their Agriculture, and fo were 
red chiefly to all the common Sorts 
Plants, Herbs, or Legumes, (as the 
ench call them) proper for common 
ouriſhment ; and the Name of Hortus 
B taken to be from Ortus, becauſe it per- 
tually furniſhes ſome Riſe or Producti- 
of ſomething new in the World. 
Lucullus, after the Mithridatick War, 
ſt brought Chetries from Pontus 
to Italy, which ſo generally pleas d, 
d were ſo eaſily propagated in all 
limates, that within the Space of about 
Hundred Years, having travelled 
eſtward with the Roman Conquelts, 
ey grew common as far as the Rhine, 
d paſſed over into Britain. After 
e Conqueſt of Africk, Greece, the 
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ns 08Wcfcr 4/0, and Syria, were brought in- 
alu Lay, all the Sorts of their Mala, 
riou hich we interpret Apples, and might 
its a enifte no more at firſt, but were after- 
seie erds applied to many other Foreign 
thetWWFruits : The Apricocks coming from 


„ th 


F pire, were called Mala Epirotica ; 
Ie, | 


Peaches 
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Peaches from Perfia, Mala Perjica, ( 
trons of Media, Medica; Pomgranys 
from Carthage, Punica; Quinces Cu 
ea, from a ſmall Iſland in the Gre 
Seas; their beſt Pears were brouph 
from Alexandria, Numidia, Greece 3 
Numantia; as appears by their eve 
Appellations : Their Plums, from An 
nia, Syria, but chiefly from Damu(s 
The Kinds of theſe are reckon'd in Nei 
time, to have been near Thirty, as yi 
as of Figs; and many of them wereq 
tertained at Rome with ſo great þ 
plauſe, and ſo general Vogue, that 1 
great Captains, and even Conſular M 
who firſt brought them over, took Pri 
in giving them their own Names, | 
which they run a great while in Rin 
as in Memory of ſome great Service. 
Pleaſure they had done their County 
ſo that not only Laws and Battels, l 
ſeveral Sorts of Apples or Mala, and! 
Pears, were called Manlian and Claudi 
Pompeyan and Tiberian; and by ei 
other ſuch Noble Names. 
Thus the Fruits of Rome, in about 
Hundred Years, came from Countrie 
far as their Conqueſts had reached; 1 
like Learning, Architecture, Painting! 
Statuary, made their great Advance 
Italy, about the Auguſtau Age. Wat 


ſ rot} 
moſt Requeſt in their common Gar- 
ns in Virgil's time, or at leaſt in his 
auth, may be conjectured by the De- 
ription of his Old Cor ician s Garden, in 
e Fourth of the Georgicks; which 
gins, 
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amq; ſub Oebalie memini me turribus altis. 


Among Flowers, the Roſes had the 
| Place, eſpecially a Kind which bore 
ice a Year; and none other Sorts are 
re mention'd beſides the Narciſſus, 
o the Violet and the Lily were very 
mmon, and the next in Eſteem ; eſpe- 
ally the Breve Lilium, which was the 
uberouſe. The Plants he mentions, are 
te Apium, which tho commonly inter- 
eted Parſly, yet comprehends all Sorts 
Smallage, whereof Sellery is one; Cu- 
mis, which takes in all Sorts of Me- 
ns, as well as Cucumbers ; Olus, which 
2 common Word for all Sorts of Pot- 
erbs and Legumes; Verbenas, which 
pnifies all Kinds of Sweet or Sacred 
ants that were uſed for Adorning the 
Itars; as Bays, Olive, Roſemary, Mir- 


bout 
intrle 


ed; e: The Acantus ſeems to be what we 
ng Pericanthe; but what their Hederæ 
ancs g ere, that deſerv'd Place in a Garden, I 


bat ganot gueſs, unleſs they had Sorts of vy 


un- 
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unknown to us; nor what his 7, 
Papaver was, fince Poppies with u 
of no Ule in eating. The Fruits ment 
ed, are only Apples, Pears, and Plan 
for Olives, Vines and Figs, were gr, 
to be Fruits of their Fields, rather t 
of their Gardens. The Shades were 
Elm, the Pine, the Lime-Tree, and 
Platanus, or Plane- Tree; whoſe Leafy 
| Shade, of all others, was the moſt in. 
queſt ; and having been brought ou 
Perſia, was ſuch an Inclination any 
the Greeks and Romans, that they! 
ally fed it with Wine inſtead of Wa 
they believed this Tree loved that 
quor, as well as thoſe that uſed to dr 
under its Shade ; which was a great 
mor and Cuſtom, and perhaps gavel 
to the other, by obſerving the G70 
of the Tree, or Largeneſs of the Leal 
where much Wine was Spilt or | 
and thrown upon the Roots. 

Tis great Pity the Haſte which J. 
ſeems here to have been in, ſhould iy 
hindered him from entring farther u 
the Account or Inſtructions of Gard 
ing, which he ſaid he could have gi 
and which he ſeems to have ſo ml 
eſteemed and loved, by that admin 
Picture of this Old Man's Felicity, wit 
he draws like fo great a Maſter, 
Sh "> M 


ton] 
e Stroke of a Pencil in thoſe Four 
Words: . n 
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Regum ægquabat opes animis. 


hat in the midſt of theſe ſmall Poſſeſ- 

ons, upon a few Acres of Barren 
round, yet he equalled all the Wealth 
d Opulence of Kings, in the Eaſe, 
ontent, and Freedom of his Mind. 

I am not ſatisfied with the common 


_ anoMlcceptation of the Mala Aurea, for O- 
1e5 Menges; nor do I find any Paſſage in the 
Wa othors of that Age, which gives me 
that e Opinion, that theſe were otherwiſe 
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own to the Romans than as Fruits of 
e Eaſtern Climates. I ſhould take their 
ala Aurea to be rather ſome kind of 
pples, ſo called from the Golden Co- 
ur, as ſome are amongſt us; for other- 
ile, the Orange-Trce is too Noble in 
te Beauty, Taſte and Smell of its Fruit; 


1 Vo the Perfume and Virtue of its Flow- 
uld Ms; in the perpetual Verdure of its 
her caves, and in the excellent Ules of all 
Ga eſe, both for Pleaſure and Health: Not 
e have deſerved any particular Mention 
ſo the Writings of an Age and Nation, 
dir refined and exquiſite in all Sorts of 
y, u elicious Luxury. LED 
cr, The charming Deſcription Virgil makes 


of 
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of the happy Apple, muſt be intended 
either for the Citron, or for ſome Sar 
of Orange growing in Media, which wa 
either ſo proper to that Country, as not 
to grow in any other, (as a certain Sort of 
Fig was to Damaſcus) or to have loſt its 
Virtue by changing Soils, or to have had 
its Effect of curing ſome ſort of Poiſon 
that was uſual in that Country, but pa. 
ticular to it: I cannot forbear inſerting 
thoſe few Lines out of the Second of Yr. 
gil's Georgicks, not having ever heard 
any Body elſe take Notice of them. 
Media fert triſtes ſuccos tardumq; ſaporen 
 Felices Mali, quo non praſentibus ullum, 
Pocula ft quando ſave infecere Noverce, 
Auxilium venit, ac membris agit atra ve. 

end; 8 | 
Ipſa ingeus arbos, faciemq; ſimillima laun, 
Et ſi non altos late jactaret odores, 
Laurus erit, folia haud ullis Iabentiawventi 
Flos apprima tenax, animas & olentia Med 


Ora fovent illo, ac ſenibus medicantur ate 


helis. 


Media brings pois nous Herbs, and the fu 


taſte | 
Of the bleſs'd Apple, than which ne er ws 

found 
A Help more preſent, when curſt Step- Dam 

mix | 8 
Their mortal Cups, to drive the Venom ot 
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Jis a large Tree, and like a Bays in Hue; 
And did it not ſuch Odours caſt about, 
'Twoud be a Bays, the Leaves with no Winds 
fall, - 1 
7 * all excel: With theſe the Medes 
Perfume their Breaths, and cure old Purſie 
6 
e Tree being fo like a Bays or 
Lawrel, the flow or. dull Taſte of the 
Apple, the Virtue of it againſt Poiſon, 
ſeem to deſcribe the Citron. The Per- 
Wfume of the Flowers and Virtues of 
them, to cure Ill Scents of Mouth or 
Breath, or Shortneſs of Wind in Pur- 
ſie Old Men, ſeem to agree moſt with 
the Orange: If Flos apprima tenax, mean 
only the Excellence of the Flower a- 
dove all others, it may be intended 
Wor the Orange: If it ſignifies the Flow- 
Ers growing moſt upon the Tops of the 
Trees, it may be rather the Citron ; for 
have been ſo curious as to bring up a 
itron from a Kernel, which at Twelve 
ears of Age, began to flower; and I ob- 
rved all the Flowers to grow upon 
he Top Branches of the Tree, but to be 
othing ſo High or Sweet-ſcented, as the 
Vrange. On the other ſide, I have al- 
ays heard Oranges to pafs for a Cordi- 
| Juice, and a great Preſervative againſt 
e Plague, which is a fort of vos 
; H (0) 
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in ſome Parts) and make fo commy 


in theſe Northern Climates. 
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ſo that T know not to which of the 
we are to aſcribe this lovely Picture 9 
the happy Apple; but I am fatisfied hy 
it, that neither of them was at all com. 
mon, if at all known in Tah, at thy 
time, or long after, though the Fruith: 
now fo frequent there in Fields, (at leaf 


and delicious a Part of Gardening, ev 


*Tis certain thoſe Noble Fruits, th 
Citron, the Orange and the Lemoii 
are the Native Product of thoſe No 
Regions, 4fſyria, Media and Perſia; a 
tho they have been from thence tral 
planted and propagated in many Partsd 
Europe, yet they have not arrived at ſud 
Perfection in Beauty, Taſte or Virtue, i 
in their Native Soil and Climate. I 
made it generally obſerved among ti 
Greeks and Romans, That the Fruits 
the Eaſt far excelled thoſe of rhe Vf 
And ſeveral Writers have trifled aw 
their Time in deducing the Reaſons of ii 
Difference, from the more Benign if 
Powerful Influences of the Riſing 8 
But there is nothing more evident tou 
Man that has the leaſt Knowledge of i 
Globe, and gives himſelf Leave to thin 
than the Folly of ſuch Wiſe Reaſons, in 
the Regions that are Eaſt to us, f : 
__ 
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| tude, with the ſame Heat and Virtue 


upon its firſt Approaches, as well as in 
its Progrets. Beſides, if the Eaſteru 
Fruits were the better only for that Po- 


ſtion of Climate, then thoſe of Fadi 


ſhould excel thaſe of Perſia; which we 
do not find by comparing the Accounts 


of thoſe Countries: But Ahhria, | Media 


and Perſia, ha ve been ever eſteemed, and 
will be ever {found the true Regions of 
he Beſt and Nobleſt Fruits in the World. 


he Reaſon of it can be no other, than 


that of an excellent and proper Soil, be- 


Ing there extended under the beſt Cli- 
nate for the Production of all Sorts of the 


ett Fruits; which feems to be from 


bout Twenty five, to about Thirty five 


eres of Latitude. Now the Regions 
Inder this Climate in the preſent Perſian 


mpire, (which cotnprehends moſt of 
e other Two, called anciently MHHria 
d Media). are compoſed of many Pro- 
inces full of great and fertile Plains, 
ounded by high Mountains, eſpeciall 


tung 
aller Streams, which all conſpire to 


na Country in all Circumſtances, the 
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any Rivers, and thoſe by Art and La- 
dur derived into many more and 
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[ 108 J | 
moſt proper and agreeable for Product. 
on of the Beſt and Nobleſt Fruits. Where. 
as if we ſurvey the Regions of the Me. 
ſtern World, lying in the ſame Latitude 
between Twenty five and Thirty five 
Degrees, we ſhall find them extended 
either over the Mediterranean Sea, the 
Ocean, or the Sandy barren Countries 
of Africa; and that no Part of the Con. 
tinent of Europe lies ſo Southward x 
Thirty five Degrees. Which may ſerv: 
to diſcover the true genuine Reaſon, 
why the Fruits of the Eaſt have been al 
ways obſerved and agreed, to tranſcend 
thoſe of the Weſt. | 

In our North-Weſt Climates, our G2, 
dens are very different from what the 
were, in Greece and Italy), and from wht 
they are now in thoſe Regions in Span 
or the Southern Parts of France, Andi 
molt general Cuſtoms in Countries, gro 
from the different Nature of Climats 
Soils or Situations, and from the Nec 
ſities or Induſtry they impoſe, ſo do the 

In the warmer Regions, Fruits aﬀ 
Flowers of the beſt Sorts are fo con 
mon, and of ſo eaſie Production, th 
they grow in Fields, and are not wol 
the Colt of Incloſing, or the Care of md 
than ordinary Cultivating. On the otit 
ſide, the great Pleaſures of thoſe Climit 
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are Coolneſs of Air, and whatever looks 
cool even to the Eyes, and relieves them 
from the unpleaſant Sight of Duſty 
Streets, or Parch'd Fields. This makes the 
Gardens of thoſe Countries to be chiefly 
valued by Largeneſs of Extent, (which 
gives greater Play and Openneſs of Air) 
dy Shades of Trees, by Frequency of Li- 
E ving Streams or Fountains, by Perſpe- 
E tives, by Statues, and by Pillars and Obe- 
licks of Stone ſcattered up and down, 
which all conſpire to make any Place 
look Freſh and Cool. On the Contrary, 
the more Northern Climates, as they ſuf- 
fer little by Heat, make little Proviſion 
againſt it, and are careleſs of Shade, and 
ſeldom curious in Fountains. Good Sta- 
tues are in the Reach of few Men, and 
common ones are generally and juſtly 


7 deſpiſed or neglected. But no Sorts of 
na good Fruits or Flowers, being Natives 
5" of the Climates, or uſtial among us; (nor 
1 indeed the beſt Sort of Plants, Herbs, 
. Callads for our Kitchin- Gardens them- 
d elves) and the beſt Fruits not ripening 
3 "BY without the Advantage of Walls or Pali- 
1 W fades, by Reflection of the faint Heat we 
; receive from the Sun, our Gardens are 
wa made of ſmaller Compals, ſeldom ex- 
* ceeding Four, Six, or Eight Acres; Inclo- 
- 0" {cd with Walls, and laid out in a manner, 
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v holly for Advantage of Fruits, Flowers, 
and the Product of Kitchin-Gardens in 
all Sorts of Herbs, Sallads, Plants and 
Legumes, for the common Ule of Table, 
Theſe are uſually the Gardens of Eg. 
land and Holland, as the firft Sort ate 
thoſe of Tab), and were ſo of old. In the 
more temperate Parts of France, and in 
Brabant, (where | take Gardening to be 
at its greateft Height) they are comps- 
ſed of both Sorts, the Extent more ſpaci. 
ous than ours; part laid out for Flower, 
others for Fruits; ſome Standards, ſome 
againſt Walls or Paliſades, ſome for Fo. 
reſt-Trees and Groves for Shade, ſome 
Parts Wild, ſome Exact; and Fountains 

much in Requeſt among them. 

But after ſo much Ramble into Anci 
ent Times, and Remote Places, to return 
Home and conſider the preſent Way and 
Humour of our Gardening in England, 
which ſeem to have grown into ſuch 
Vogne, and to have been ſo mightily 
improved in Three or Four and twent) 
Years of His Majeſty's Reign, that per 
haps few Countries are before us, either 
in the Elegance of our Gardens, or in the 
Number ot our Plants; and I belier 
none equals us in the Variety of Fruits 
which may be juſtly called good; an 
from the carlieſt Cherry and Strawberry, 

; o 


+ ne 
o the laſt Apples and Pears, may fur- 
in every Day of the circling Year. For 
he Taſte and Perfection of what we 
ſteem the beſt, I may truly ſay, that the 
rench, who have eaten my Peaches and 
rapes at Shene, in no very Ill Year, have 
Fenerally concluded, that the laſt are as 
Wood as any they have eaten in France, on 
Dis ſide Fountainbleau; and the firſt as 
Wood as any they have eat in Gaſcony; 
mean thoſe which come from the 
tone, and are properly called Peaches, 
Wct thoſe which are hard, and are term- 
Rd Pavies; for theſe cannot grow in too 
arm a Climate, nor ever be good in a 
Wold ; and are better at Madrid, than in 
ſcom it ſel; Italians have agreed, 
Wy White Figs to be as good as any of 
at Sort in Italy, which is the earlier 
Wind of White Fig there ; for in the 
iter kind, and the Blue, we cannot 
Wome near the warm Climates, no more 
an in the Frontignac or Muſcat Grape. 


nt ln My Orange-Trees are as large as any I 
Pc B's when I was young in France, ex- 
„ Nept thoſe of Fountainbleau, or what 1 
the 


; ave ſeen ſince in the Low Countries, 
cept ſome very old ones of the Prince 
F Orange's; as laden with Flowers as 
Wy can well be, as full of Fruit as 1 
fer or deſire them, and as well taſted 

H 4 as 


1 


as are commonly brought over, excey 
the beſt Sorts of Sevil and Portugal. Any 
thus much 1 could not but ſay, in De. 
fence of our Climate, which is ſo much 
and ſo generally decried Abroad, by 
thoſe who never ſaw it; or if they hay 
been here, have yet perhaps ſeen n 
more of it, than what belongs to Inn 
or to Taverns and Ordinaries ; who 2 
cuſe our Country for their own De 
faults, and ſpeak Ill, not only of ou 
Gardens and Houſes, but of our Hy 
mours, our Breeding, our Cuſtoms an, 
Manners of Life, by what they have 
ſerved of the Meaner and Baſer Sort « 
Mankind; and of Company among u 
becauſe they wanted themſelves perhaps 
either Fortune or Birth, either Quality 
or Merit, to introduce them among tit 

Good. | 
1 muſt needs add one thing more i 
Favour of our Climate, which I heal 
the King ſay, and I thought New ani 
Right, and truly like a King E»/aWl 
that loved and eſteemed his own Cour 
try: Twas in Reply to ſome of the Conf 
pany that were reviling our Climate, ani 
extolling thoſe of Italy and Spain, or i 
leaſt of France: He ſaid, He though 
that was the beſt Climate, where iM 
could be abroad in the Air with N 
| | 11,08 
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gare, or at leaſt without Trouble and 
inconvenience, the moſt Days of the 
- MYcar, and the moſt Hours of the Day; 
and this he thought he could be in 
1 Es gland, more than in any Country he 
ve knew of in Europe. And I believe it is 


Itrue, not only of the Hot and the Cold, 
put even among cur Neighbours in 
ace, and the Low-Countries them- 
Wiclves ; where the Heats or the Colds, 


ur and Changes of Seaſons, are leſs treat- 
able than they are with us. | 
ns The truth is, our Climate wants no 


the Default of it, is only the ſhort Sea- 


uon of our Heats or Summers, by which 
ap many of the latter are left behind, and 
y imperfect with us. But all ſuch as are 


Wipe before the end of Auguſt, are for 


tie 
ö 2 
ought | know, as good with us as any 


e chere elſe. This makes me eſteem the 
en rue Region of Gardens in England, to be 
au the Compaſs of Ten Miles about Lox- 
n; where the accidental Warmth of 
Ou Air, from the Fires and Steams of fo 
on Walt a Town, makes Fruits, as well as 
„au Corn, a great deal forwarder than in 
or I Vampſbire or Wiltſhire, though more 
uot out hward by a full Degree. 
e H There are, beſides the Temper o 
Pler Bur Climate, two things particular to us, 
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that contribute much to the Beauty and 
Elegance of our Gardens, which are th, 
Gravel of our Walks, and the Fineneb, 
and almoſt perpetual Greenneſs of our 
Turf. The firſt is not known any 
where elſe, which leaves all their Dry 
Walks in other Countries, very unples. 
fant and uneaſie. The other cannot he 
found in France or in Holland as we have 
it, the Soil not admitting that Fineneſ 
of Blade in Holland, nor the Sun thx 
Greennels in France, during moſt of th: 
Summer; nor indeed is it to be found 
but in the Fineſt of our Soils. 

Whoever begins a Garden, ought in 
the firſt place, and above all, to "conk 
der the Soil, upon which the Taſte of 
not only his Fruits, but his Legumez 
and even Herbs and Sallads, will wholj 
depend; and the Default of Soil h 
without Remedy : For although all Bo. 
ders of Fruit may be made with wha 
Earth you pleaſe, (if you will be at tl 
Charge) yet it mult be renewed in Twi 


or Three Years, or it runs into the Natur 


of the Ground where 'tis brought. O 
Trees ſpread their Roots further than 
any Bodies Care extends, or the Form 
of the Garden will allow; and after al! 


where the Soil about you is 11}, the Ar 4 
is ſo too in a Degree, and has inen 1 
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pon the Taſte of Fruit. What Horace 
ys of the Productions of Kitchin- Gar- 
ens under the Name of Caulis, is true 
all the beſt Sorts of Fruits, and may 
ermine the Choice of Soil for all 
1 3 


aule ſuburbano qui ficcis crevit in agris. 
W ulcior, irriguis nihil eff elutius hortis. 


ants from dry Fields thoſe of the Towns 
excel, 

Wothine more ag is than water d 
Grounds, 


Any Man had better throw away his 
re and his Money upon any thing elle, 
Wan upon a Garden in Wet or Moiſt 
ound. Peaches and Grapes will have 
Taſte but upon a Sand or Gravel; but 
Wc Richer theſe are, the better; and nei- 
er Sallads, Peaſe or Beans, have at all 
Wc Latte upon a Clay or Rich Earth, as 
cy have upon either of the others, tho 
e Size and Colour of Fruits and Plants 
[ pf paring; be more upon the worſe 
ils. 
ru Next to your Choice of Soil, is to ſait 
al L ur Plants-10 your Ground, ſinee of 

is every one is not. Maſter; though 
end ; rhaps Varros Judgment upon this 


Caſe, 
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Caſe, is the wiſeſt and the beſt ; for 9 
one that asked him, What he ſhould 4 
if his Father or Anceſtors had left hin 
a Seat in an Ill Air, or upon an lll Soil 
He anſwered, Why Sell it, and Buy ang 
ther in Good? But what if J cannot g 
Half the Worth 2 Why then take a Qui 
ter; but however, Sell it for any thin 
rather than live upon it. 

Of all Sorts of Soil, the beſt is thy 
upon a Sandy Gravel, or a Roſiny Sand: 
whoever lies upon either of theſe, my 
run boldly into all the beſt Sort of Pea 
es and Grapes, how Shallow ſoever th 
Turf be upon them; and whatever oth 
Tree will thrive in theſe Soils, the Fri 
ſhall be of much finer Taſte than an 
other: A richer Soil will do well enoy 
for Apricocks, Plums, Pears or Fig 
but ſtill the more of the Sand in ya 
Earth the better, and the worſe the moi 
of the Clay, which is proper for Ou 
and no other Tree that I know of. 

Fruits ſhould be ſuited to the Clim 
among us, as well as the Soil; for th 
are Degrees of one and the other 
England, where tis to little Purpoſe 
plant any of the beſt Fruits, as Peach 
or Grapes, hardly I doubt, bey 
Northamptonſhire, at the furtheſt No 
wards : And I thought it very pruv 
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a Gentleman of my Friends in Staf- 
rdſbire, who is a great Lover of his 
>arden, to pretend no higher, though 
is Soil be good enough, than to the 
erfection of Plums; and in theſe (by 
eſtowing South Walls upon them) he 
Ks very well ſucceeded, which he could 
Jever have done in Attempts upon 
ezches and Grapes; and a good Plum 


thi 0 certainly better than an ill Peach. 
ih when { was at Coſevelt with that 
aa op of Munſter, that made fo much 


oiſe in his time, I obſerved no other 
Wrees but Cherries in a great Garden 
je had made. He told me the Reaſon 
yas, becauſe he found no other Fruit 
'ould ripen well in that Climate, or up- 
Mn that Soil; and therefore inſtead of 
eing curious in others, he had only 
deen ſo in the Sorts of that, whereof he 
ad fo many, as never to be without 
hem from May to the end of September. 
As to the Size of a Garden, which 
vill perhaps, in time grow extravagant 
mong us, I think from Four or Five, to 
Peven or Eight Acres, is as much as any 
entleman need deſign, and will furniſh 
much of all that is expected from it, 
any Nobleman will have occaſion to 
ce in his Family, : 
In every Garden Four Things are ne- 
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none Ule, fo as to be but like one 


Neweſt Mode, it be caſt all into Grih 
Plots and Gravel Walks, the Drineß « 


Fruit but upon the Walls. If this tak 


| ſhould be Fruit-Trees, unleſs fon: 
Grove for Shade lie in the Middle. | 
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the Laſt Standard-Fruit ; or elſe the & 
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ceſſary to be provided for, Flow 
Fruit, Shade and | Water; and whogy 
lays out a Garden without all the 
muſt not pretend it in any Perfectio 
Jt ought to lie to the beſt Parts of th 
Houſe, or to thoſe of the Maſter's con 


the Rooms out of which you ſtep in 
another. The Part of your Gardy 
next your Houſe, ( beſides the Walk 
that go round it) ſhould be a Parten 
for Flowers, or Graſs-Plots bordag 
with Flowers; or if, according to th 


theſe ſhould be relieved with Fountain 
and the Plainneſs of thoſe with Statue 
otherwiſe, if large, they have an ill Effet 
upon the Eye. However, the Part ne 
the Houſe ſhould be open, and no oth 


up one Halt of the Garden, the oth 


it take up a Third Part only, then ti: i 
next Third may be DwWarf-Trees, an 


cond Part Fruit Trees, and the Third 
Sorts of Winter- greens, which prova 
for all Seaſons of the Year. 
I will not enter upon any Account d 
Flower, 


legs! 

Flowers, having only pleaſed my ſelf 
vith ſeeing or ſmelling them, and not 
troubled my ſelf with the Care, which 
s more the Ladies Part than the Mens; 


i hut the Succeſs is wholly in the Gardi- 
er. For Fruits, the beſt we have in 
p Aland, or I believe can ever hope for, 
e, of Peaches, the White and Red 
le audlin, the Minion, the Chevreuſe, the 


Pamloullet, the Must, the Admirable, 
rhich is late; all the reſt are either va- 
ied by Names, or not to be named 


1 with theſe, nor worth troubling a Gar- 
ea, in my Opinion. Of the Pavzes or 
15 ard Peaches, I know none good here 


but the Newington, nor will that eaſily 
ang till tis Fall ripe. The forward 
Peaches are to be eſteemed only becauſe 
hey are early, but yet ſhould find Room 


6 na good Garden, at leaſt the White 
nd Brown Nutmeg, the Perſian, and 
th ne Violet Musk. The only good Ne- 


orins are the Murry and the Freuch; 
k thoſe there are two Sorts, one very 
ond, the other ſomething long, but the 


ant N ound is the beſt: Of the Murry there 
ee {everal Sorts, but being all hard, they 
ee ſeldom well ripened with us. 


Of Grapes, the beſt are the Chaſſelas, 
chich is rhe better Sort of our White 
Auſcadine, (as the uſual Name was) 
vers : | abour 
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about Sheen; tis called the Pearl-Gray Wil 
and ripens well enough in commun 
Years, but not fo well as the comma 
Black, or Currand, which is ſomething, 
worſe Grape. The Parſley is good and pr, 
per enough to our Climate, but all Whit 
Frontiniacks are difficult, and ſeldon 
ripe unleſs in extraordinary Summers, 
I have had the Honour of bringin 
over four Sorts into England ; the 4: 
boyſe from the Franche Comte, which is 
ſmall White Grape, or rather runs int 
ſome ſmall and ſome great upon the ſan 
Bunch; it agrees well with our Climate 
but is very choice in Soil, and mult hay 
a ſharp Gravel; it is the moſt deliciowd 
all Grapes that are not Muſcat. The Bu 
gundy, which is a Grizelin or Pale Re, 
and of all others is ſureſt to ripen i 
our Climate, ſo that I have never knom 
them to fail one Summer theſe Fifter 
Years, when all others have; and hav 
had it very good upon an Eaſt Wall. il 
Black Muſcat, which is called the Du 
ager, and ripens as well as the commoi 
White Grape. And the Fourth is tit 
Grizelin Frontignac, being of that C 
lour, and the higheſt of that Taſte, and 
the Nobleſt of all Grapes I ever eat i 
England; but requires the hotteſt Wil 
and the ſharpeſt Gravel; and —_— N 
| avon 
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4voured by the Summer too, to be very 
00d. All theſe are, J ſuppoſe, by this 
ime, pretty common among ſome Gar- 
heners in my Neighbourhood, as well as 
everal Perſons of Quality; for I have 
ver thought all things of this kind, the 
ommoner they are made, the better. 
Of Figs there are among us the 
hite, the Blue, and the Tawny: The 
aſt is very ſmall, bears ill, and I think 
Wut a Bawble. Of the Blue there are 
o or three Sorts, but little different, 


e ſomething longer than the other; 
ut that kind which (wells moſt, is ever 
ae beſt. Of the White I know but two 
50Worts, and both excellent; one ripe in 
3e beginning of Fuly, the other in the 
of September, and is yellower than 
ee firſt ; but this is hard to be found 

ou nong us, and difficult to raiſe, though 
ten excellent Fruit. 9 5 15 
LS Of Apricocks the beſt are the com- 


on old Sort, and the largeſt Maſculin ; 
which this laſt is much improved by 
adding upon a Peach Stock. I eſteem 

Woe of this Fruit but the Braſſel's Apri- 
ock, which grows a Standard, and is 
e of the beſt Fruits we have; and 
at M hich 1 firſt brought over among us. 


W 


e 
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The Number of good Pears, eſperi. 
ally Summer, is very great, but the bei 
are the Blanquet, Robin, Rouſſelet, Bo. 
ſati, Sans, Pepin, Jargonell. Of the 
Autumn, the Buree, the Vertelongye 
and the Bergamot. Of the Winter, the 
Vergoluz, Chaſleray, St. Michael, $ 
Germain, and Ambret : I eſteem the 
Bon-Cretien with us good for nothing 
but to bake. 5 
Of Plums the beſt are St. Julian, &. 
Catharine, White and Blue Pedrigon 
Queen- Mother, Sheen-Plum, and Che 
ſton. | 
Beyond the Sorts I have named, non 
I think need trouble himſelf, but muli 
ply theſe, rather than make room fd 
more Kinds; and I am content to lea 
this Regiſter, having been fo often d 
ſired it by my Friends upon their Deſign 
of Gardening, LEP A. ST 
I need fay nothing of Apples, being 
ſo well known among us; but the bel 
of our Climate, and I believe of all 
thers, is the Golden Pippin; and for i 
ſorts of Uſes: The next is the Kentil 
Pippin; but theſe I think are as far fron 
their Perfection with us as Grapes, a" 
yield to thoſe of Normandy, as theſe uM 
thoſe in Anjou, and even theſe to thoſe nM 
9 N Gaſc"li 
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ifcony. In other Fruits the Defect of 
zug is in a great Meaſure ſupplied by 


he Advantage of Walls. | 

The next Care to that of ſuiting Trees 
Vith the Soil, is that of ſuiting Fruits to 
De Poſition of Walls. Grapes, Peaches, 

ad Winter-Pears to be good, muſt be 
Wanted upon full South, or South-Eaſt; 
Wics are beſt upon South. Eaſt, but will 85 
o well upon Eaſt and South-Weſt : 
he Weſt are proper for Cherries, Plums 

& Apricocks; but all of them are im- 
Woved by a South Wall both as to Early 

Wd Taſte : North, North-Weſt, or North. 
af, deferve nothing but Greens; theſe 
ould be divided by Woodbines or Jeſ- 
mins between every Green, and the 
her Walls, by a Vine between every 
uit-Tree ; the beſt Sorts upon the 
%% al, the common White and 
ck upon Faſt and Weſt, becauſe the 
er Trees being many of them ( eſpe- 
Wy Peaches) very tanfitory ; ſomeèe 


ul "iſ co dic with hard Winters, orhers to 
1 cut down and make room for new 
"0 uits: Without this Method the Walls 


leſt for ſeveral Years unfurniſhed : 


» ©" eres the Vines on each ſide cover 
x "FE: void Space in one Summer, and 
or cn the other Trees are grown, make 
aſcon N | I 2 | only 
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only a Pillar between them of TwWOo 
Three Foot broad. 

Whoever would have the beſt Fruit 
in the moſt Perfection our Climate wil 
allow, ſhould not only take care of g 
ving them as much Sun, but alſo as mu 
Air as he can; no Tree, unleſs Dwar 
ſhould be ſuffered to grow within Fory 
Foot of your beſt Walls, but the tarths 
they lie open, is ſtill the better. 0 
all others, this care is moſt neceſſary i 
Vines, which are obſerved abroad n 
make the beſt Wines, where they |; 
upon - ſides of Hills, and ſo moſt exp 
ſed to the Air and the Winds. The wy 
of pruning them too, is beſt learn'd * 
the Vineyards, where you fee nothin 
in Winter, but what looks like a de 
Stump; and upon our Walls they fhoul 
be left but like a Ragged Staff, not abo 
two or three Eyes at moſt upon th 
Bearing Branches; and the lower ti 
Vine and fewer the Branches, the Grap : 
will be ſtill the better. | £4 

The beſt Figure of a Garden is th : 
a Square or an Oblong, and either ul 
a Flat or a Deſcent ; they have all tu 
Beauties, but the beſt I eſteem an 0 
long upon a Deſcent. The Beauty, 
Air, the View makes Amends. for til 

Expena 
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Expence, which is very great in finiſhing 
and ſupporting the Terras-Walks, in le- 
Pelling the Parterres, and in the Stone- 
Stairs that are neceſſary from one to the 
ther. | 1 | 
The perfecteſt Figure of a Garden I 
ver ſaw, either at Home or Abroad, 
2s that of Moor-Park in Hartfordſhire, 
hen I knew it about Thirty Years ago. 
It was made by the Counteſs of Bed. 
ord, eſteemed among the greateſt Wits 
ff her time, and celebrated by Doctor 
Donne; and with very great Care, ex- 
ellent Contrivance, and much Coſt ; 
ut greater Sums may be thrown away 
vithout Effect or Honour, if there want 
enfe in Proportion to Mony, or if Na- 
re be not followed; which I take to 
Wc the great Rule in this, and perhaps 
every thing elle, as far as the Conduct 
Wot only of our Lives, but our Govern- 
ents. And whether the greateſt of 
Wortal Men ſhould attempt the forcing 
Nature, may beſt be judged, by ob- 
wing how ſeldom God Almighty does 
Himſelf, by ſo few, true and undiſpu- 


up a 
15 Miracles, as we ſee or hear of in 
Oe World. For my own Part, I know 
t three wiſer Precepts for the Conduct 


ber of Princes or Private Men, than 
i E 3: - "SR 


2 
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——— Servare Modum, Finemg; tui 
Naturamq; ſequi. 


Becauſe I take the Garden I have jy, 
med, to have been in all Kinds the mo 
Beautiful and Perfect, at leaſt in th 
Figure and Diſpoſition, that I have ey 
ſeen, I will deſcribe it for a Model u 
thoſe that meet with ſuch a Situation, 
and are above the Regards of comma 
Expence. It lies on the fide of a Hi 
(upon which the Rouſe ſtands) but ng 
very ſteep. The Length of the Houk 
where the beſt Rooms, and of moſt Ui 
or Pleaſure are, lies upon the Breadt 
of the Garden, the Great Parlour open 
into the Middle of a Terras Graue 
Walk that lies even with it, and whit 
may be as I remember, about Three hun 
dred Paces long, and broad in Prop: 
tion; the Border. ſet with Standar 
Lawrels, and at large Diſtances, whid 
have the Beauty of Qrange-Trees out 
Flower and Fruit: From this Walk at 
Three Deſcents by many Stone Steps it 
the Middle and at each End, into a ve 
large Parterre. This, is divided in 
Quarters, by. Gravel-Walks, and ado 
ed with Two Fountains and Eight Sh 
„J tles 
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1es in the ſeveral Quarters ; at the End 
f the Terras-Walk are Two Summer- 
Houſcs, and the Sides of the Parterre 
Jie ranged with two large Cloiſters, 
pen to the Garden, upon Arches of 
tone, and ending with two other Sum- 
er- Houſes even with the Cloiiters, 
Which are paved with Stone, and de- 
goed for Walks of Shade, there being 
one other in the whole Parterre. Over 
Whcke two Cloiſters are two Terraſſes 
overed with Lead, and fenced with Ba- 
ſters; and the Paſſage into theſe Airy 
Walks, is out of the two Summer-Houſes 
t the End of the firſt Terras-Walk. 
he Cloiſter facing the South is cove- 
d with Vines, and would have been 
Proper for an Orange-Houſe, and the 
ther for Myrtles, or other more com- 
Won Greens; and had, I doubt not, been 
Wit for that Purpoſe, if this Piece of 
ardening had been then in as m 
W ogue as it is now. 
From the Middle of this Parterre is a 
Wcicent by many Steps flying on each 
ae of a Grotto that lies between them 
overed with Lead, and Flat) into the 
ver Garden, which is all Fruit-Trees 
aged about the ſeveral Quarters of a 
ilderneſs which is very Shady; the 


T4 . Walks 
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Walks here are all Green, the Grotio 
embelliſh'd with Figures of Shell-Rock. 
work, Fountains and Water-works. |f 
the Hill had not ended with the lower 
Garden, and the Wall were not bound 
ed by a common way that goes throupj 
the Park, they might have added? 
Third Quarter of all Greens; but thi 
Want is ſupplied by a Garden on the 
other ſide the Houſe, which is all « 
that Sort, very Wild, Shady, and Ado 
ed with rough Rock- work and Fou 
tains. 


This was Moor-Park, when I was a6 
quainted with it, and the ſweeteſt Place 
think, that | have ſeen in my Life, e 
ther before or ſince, at Home or Abroad: 
what it is now I can give little Account 
having paſſed through ſeveral Hank 
that have made great Changes in Gi. 
dens as well as Houfes ; but the Remen 
brance of what it was, is too pleafant 
ever to forget, and therefore 1 do na 
believe to have miſtaken the Figure 
it, which may ſerve for a Pattern to tit 
beſt Gardens of our Manner, and thi 
are moſt proper tor « our ern a 
Climate, 
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What I have ſaid of the beſt Forms 
of Gardens, is meant only of ſuch as 
are in ſome ſort regular; for there may 
Je other Forms wholly irregular, that 
ay, for ought I know, have more 
geauty than any of the others; bur 
Whcy muſt owe it to ſome extraordinary 
Diſpoſitions of Nature in the Seat, or 
ome great Race of Fancy or Judgment 
n the Contrivance, which may reduce 
any diſagreeing Parts into ſome Fi- 
ure, which ſhall yet upon the whole, 
de very agreeable. Something of this 
have ſeen in ſome Places, but heard 
nore of it from others, who have li- 
Jed much among the Chineſes ; a People, 
Whoſe way of Thinking, ſeems to lie as 
Wide of ours in Europe, as their Coun- 
Wy docs. Among us, the Beauty of 
Wuilding and Planting is placed chiefly 
W ome certain Proportions, Symme- 
ies, or Uniformities ; our Walks and 
ant ur Trees ranged fo, as to anſwer one 
not rother, and at exact Diſtances. The 
e eſes ſcorn this way of Planting, and 
te y a Boy that can tell an Hundred, may 
th ant Walks of Trees in ſtrait Lines, and 
aul veragainſt one another, and to what 
ength and Extent he pleaſes. But their 
Wreateſt Reach of Imagination, is em- 
r 


Int, 
nd; 


Jar 
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ployed in contriving Figures, where the 
Beauty ſhall be great, and ſtrike the Ext, 
but without any Order or Diſpoſition & 
Parts, that ſhall be commonly or eaſy 
obſerv'd. And though we have hardy 
any Notion of this fort of Beauty, yg 
they have a particular word to expre 
ir; and where they find it hit their Eg 
at firſt Sight, they ſay the Sharawady j 
fine or is admirable, or any ſuch Expre 
ſion of Eſteem. And whoever obſferye 
the Work upon the beſt Indian Gown 
or the Painting upon their beſt Skreen 
or Purcellans, will find their Beauty; 
all of this Kind, (that is) without Ord, 
But I ſhould hardly adviſe any of th 
Attempts in the Figure of Gardens 4 
mong us; they are Adventures of ta 
hard Atchievement for any comma 
Hands; and tho' there may be mor 
Honour if they ſucceed well, yet ther 
is more Diſhonour if they fail, and i 
Twenty to One they will; whereas ut 
regular Figures, tis hard to make 200 
great and remarkable Faults. - 
The Picture I have met with in ſon 
Relations of a Garden made by a Du 
Governour of their Colony, upon til 
Cape de Buen Eſperance is admirable, an 
deſcribed to be of an Oblong Figur 
1 „„ 
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Kcry large Extent, and divided into 
our Quarters by long and croſs Walks, 
anged with all ſorts of Orange-Trees, 
W cmons, Limes and Citrons ; each of 
Wc Four Quarters is planted with the 
Trees, Fruits, Flowers and Plants that 
re native and proper to each of the 
our Parts of the World ; fo as in this 
ne Incloſure are to be found the ſeveral 
ardens of Europe, Aſia, Africk and 
imerica, There could not be in my 
ind, a greater Thought of a Gardener, 
or a nobler Idea of a Garden, nor bet- 
r ſuited or choſen for the Climate, 
Which is about Thirty Degrees, and 
Way paſs for the Heſperides of our Age, 
Whatever or wherever the other was. 
et this is agreed by all to have been in 
e Iſlands or Continent upon the South- 
eſt of Africa, but what their Forms 
their Fruits were, none that I know, 
etend to tell; nor whether their 
Nolden Apples were for Taſte, or only 
r Sight, as thoſe of Montezuma were 
Mexico, who had large Trees, with 
ocks, Branches, Leaves and Fruits, all 


fojil) 
e mirably compoſed and wrought of 
ed; but this was only ſtupendous in 
zelt and Art, and anſwers not at all in 
gur 0 my 
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my Opinion, the delicious Varieties 9 
Nature in other Gardens. 
What I have ſaid of Gardening, 
perhaps enough for any Gentleman 9 
know, fo as to make no great Fault 
nor be much impoſed upon in the De. 
ſigns of that Kind, which J think ought 
to be applauded, and encouraged in al 
Countries. That and Building being: 
fort of Creation, that raiſe Beautify 
Fabricks and Figures out of nothing 
that make the Convenience and Pls 
ſure of all private Habitations, that em. 
ploy many Hands, and circulate much 
Money among the poorer fort and Art 
fans, that are a publick Service to one 
Country, by the Example as well x 
Effect, which adorn the Scene, 1mpron 
the Earth, and even the Air it {elf i 
fome Degree. The reſt that belongs t 
this Subject, mult be a Gardener's Par; 
upon whoſe Skill, Diligence and Car, 
the Beauty of the Grounds, and Excel 


lence of the Fruits will much depend 


Though if the Soil and Sorts be ud 
choſen, well ſuited, and diſpoſed 1 
the Walls, the Ignorance or ' Careleſn 
of the Servants can hardly leave til 
Maſter diſappointed. 7s 1 


2 


10 


1 

| will not enter further upon his 
Trade, than by Three ſhort Directions 
or Advices : Firſt, In all Plantations, ei- 
Ither for his Maſter or himſelf, to draw 
his Trees out of ſome Nurſery, that is, 
upon a leaner and lighter Soil than his 
own where he removes them ; without 
this Care they will not thrive in ſeveral 
Years, perhaps never ; and muſt make 
ay for new, which ſhould be avoided 
ll that can be; for Lite is too ſhort and 
Wanccrtain, to be renewing often your 
Wlantations. The Walls of your Gar- 
en without their Furniture, look as ill 
Ws thoſe of your Houſe ; ſo that you 
annot dig up your Garden too often, 
tor too ſeldom cut them down. 


' 
ful 


ey 


nes 
1 


de The Second is, In all Trees you raiſe, 
ü o have ſome Regard to the Stock, as well 
* Ws the Graft or Bud; for the firſt will 
art, 


ave a Share in giving Taſte and Seaſon 
o the Fruits it produces, how little ſo- 
ver it is uſually obſerved by our Garden- 
rs, I have found Grafts of the ſame 


aro 
cl 
end 


wel ; Tree upon a Bon-cretien-Stock, bring 
| 5 haſſeray Pears, that laſted till Mar ch, 
00 with a Rind Green and Rough : 


ud others, upon a Metre-John-Stock, 


th a ſmooth and Yellow Skin, which 


4 8 Were 
Wo + 
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were rotten in November. I am apt u 
think, all the Difference between the 9. 
Michael and the Ambretre Pear (whic 
has puzzled our Gardeners) is only why 
comes from this Variety of the Stocks, 
and by this perhaps, as well as by raiſ in 
from Stones and Kernels, moſt of th 
new Fruits are produced every Ape. $ 
the Grafting a Crab upon a White Thon 
brings the Lazarolli, a Fruit eſteeme 
at Rome, tho* 1 do not find it worth cuil 
tivating here; and I believe the Cid, 
to (or Hermaphrodite ) came fron 
Budding a Citron upon an Orange. Th 
beſt Peaches are raiſed by Buds of ti: 
| beſt Fruits upon Stocks, growing fron 
Stones of the beſt Peaches; and fo ti 
beſt Apples and Pears, from the he 
Kinds grafted upon Stocks, from Kerne 
alſo of the beſt Sorts, with Reſpect t 
the Seaſon, as well as Beauty and Tilt. 
And I believe ſo many excellent Winter 
Pears as have come into France ſince fo 
ty Years, may have been found out bi 
grafting Surnmer-Pears of the fineſt Tall 
and moſt Water, upon Winter-Stocks. Wil 

The Third Advice is, To take mW 
greateſt Care and Pains in preſerving youll 
Trees from the worſt Diſeaſe, to bid 
thoſe of the beſt Fruits are ſubject in lf * 

4 


e 

ft Soils, and upon the beſt Walls. Tis 
hat has not been (that I know of) 
ken Notice of with us, till I was forced 
WS obſerve it by the Experience of my 
W:rdens, though I have ſince met with 
in Books both Ancient and Modern. 
W found my Vines, Peaches, Apricocks 
Wd Plums upon my beſt South-Walls, 
Wd ſometimes upon my Weſt, apt for 
Wicral Years to a Soot, or Smuttineſs 
Won their Leaves firſt, and then upon 
Weir Fruits, which were good for no- 
Wing the Years they were fo affected. 
Wy Orange Trees were likewiſe ſubject 
W it, and never proſpered while they 
Were ſo; and I have known ſome Col- 


tee tions quite deſtroyed by it. But I 
bel nnot ſay, that Jever found either my 
«Es or Pears infected with it, nor any 
a ees upon my Eaſt-Walls, though 1 do 
at well conjecture at the Reaſon. The 
et were fo ſpoiled with it, that 1 com- 
ra ined to feveral of the oldeſt and beſt 
t rdeners of England, who knew no- 
ag of it, but that they often fell into 


W {lame Misfortune, and eſteemed it 
e Blight of the Spring. I obſerved 
er ſome Years, that the diſeaſed Trees, 


yout | DIY | 
na very frequent upon their Stocks and 
qt nchies, a ſmall Infect of a dark brown 


a 


H 
Colour, figured like a Shield, and aboy 
the Size of a large Wheat-Corn : They 
ſtuck cloſe to the Bark, and in may 
Places covered it, eſpecially about th 
Joints : In Winter they are dry, an 
thin-ſhell'd ; but in Spring they begin i 
grow ſolt, "and to fill with Moiſtur, 
and to throw a Spawn like a Black Dul 
upon the Stocks, as well as the Leavesan 
Fruits. 

I met- afterwards with the Mention d 
this Diſeaſe, as known among Orang 
Trees, in a Book written upon that Suh 
ject in Holland, and ſince in Pauſani 
as a thing fo much taken Notice of ! 
Greece, that the Author deſcribes a ce 
tain ſort of Earth which cures Pedic 
los Vitis, or, the Lice of the Vine. Thi 
is of all others, the moſt peſtilent Diſai 
of the beſt Fruit-Trees, and upon tit 
very beſt Soils of Gravel and San 
(eſpecially where they are too hungry: 
And is ſo contagious, that it is prop 
gated to new Plants, raiſed from 
Trees that are infected, and ſpreads ti 
new ones that are planted near then 
which makes me imagine, that it lis 
the Root, and that the beſt Cure we 
by Application there. But I have tri 
all Sorts of Spll. without Effect, and cl 
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reſcribe no other Remedy, than to Prune 
our Trees as cloſe as you can, eſpeci- 
iy the tainted Wood, then to waſh 
hem very clean with a wet Bruſh, fo as 
Wot to leave one Shell upon them that 
ou can diſcern: And upon your Oranges 
W pick off every one that you can find, 
Wy turning every Leaf, as well as bruſh- 
Wo clean the Stocks and Branches. With- 
Wut theſe Cares and Diligences, you had 
Wetter root up:any Trees that are infect - 
W, renew all the Mold in your Borders 
W Boxes, and plant new ſound Trees, 
ther than ſuffer the Diſappointments 
Wd Vexation of your old ones. 
may perhaps be allowed to know 


e mething of this Trade, ſince I have 
Ti long allowed my ſelf to be good for 
lei ching elſe, which few Men will do, 
enjoy their Gardens, without often 
Saul king abroad to ſee how other Mat- 


play, what Motions in the State, 
rod what Invitations they may hope for 
o other Scenes. 1 

ds For my own part, as the Country 
tee, and this Part of it more particu- 
lies ly. were the Inclination of my Youth 
elt, ſo they are the Pleaſure of my 
tue; and I can truly ſay, that among 
ay great Employments that have 
2 K fallen 
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fallen to my Share, 1 have never ad 
or ſought for any one of them, bur d 

ten endeavoured to eſcape from then 
into the Eaſe and Freedom of a fee 
Scene, where a Man may go his oy 
Way and his ava, Pace, in the commy 
Paths or Circles ol f Lite. 


Inter canta leges & percunflalere dif 

Qua ratione queas treducere lenitur cn 

Quid curas minuat, quid te wag red 
amicum. U 

Quid pure trangullet bones an duce | 

cellum, * 

An ſeeretum iter, & fallentis ſemita wit 


Bat all, the Learned read and at 
By what Means you may gently paſs you 

Age, 

wins leſſens Care, what makes thee thix 
amn Friend, 

What truly calms the Mind, Honour | 

. NR... 

Or elſe a private Path of ſtealing Liſs 


Theſe are Queſtions that a Man oui 
at leaſt to ask himſelf, whether he ail 
others or no, and to chuſe his Cout 
of Life rather by his own Humour a 
Temper, than by common Accident 


0 if 


. 
Advice of Friends, at leaſt if the 
„ Proverb be true, That a Fool 
obs more in his own Houſe, than a 
2 Man in another's. 
The Meaſure of chuſing well, is, 
hether a Man likes what he has cho- 
„, which I thank God has befallen me; 
þ 0 though among the Follies of my 
e, Building and Planting have not 
en the leaſt, and have coſt me more 
an J have the Confidence to own : 
Wt they have been fully recompenced | 
the Sweetneſs and Satisfaction of this 
Wtrcat, where, ſince my Reſolution ta- 
W of never entring in into any 
lick Employments, | have paſſed 
e Years without ever going once to 
in, tho! am almoſt in Sight of it, 
x have a Houſe there always ready to 
ive me. Nor has this been any ſort 
Affedation, as ſome have thought it, 
2 meer Want of Deſire or Humour 
ake ſo ſmall a Remove; for when 
in this Corner, I can truly ſay with 


ac 5 


quoties reffeit gelidus Digentia ivus, 
1 ſentire putas, quid credis amice pre- 


2 Sit 
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Sit mihi quod nunc eſt etiam minus, ut mil 
vivam, 
Quod ſupereſt evi, fi guid ſupereſſe uuf v0 
Dii. 
Sit bona librorum, & proviſe frugis i 
annum 
Copia, ne dubiæ fluitem ſpe pendulus bo, 
Hloc ſatis eſt oraſſe Jovem qui dun 


aufert. 


Me when the cold Digentian Stream 1 

5 

What does my Friend believe I think or al 

Let me yet leſs poſſeſs ſo I may live, 

What ere of Life remains, unto my ſel, 

May ] have Books enough, and one Tear 
Store, 

Not to depend upon each doubtful Hour; 

This is enough of mighty Jove to pray, 

Who as He pleaſes gives and takes anq 


That which makes the Cares of 6 
dening more neceſſary, or at leaſt mi 
excuſeable, is, that all Men eat Fruit ti 
can get it, ſo as the Choice is, only vl 
ther one will eat Good or 11! ; and 
tween thele the Difference is not ore 
er in Point of Taſte and Delicacy, tl 
it is of Health: For the firſt 1 will of 


ſay, That whoever has uſed to eat gl 
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ill do very great Penance when he 
omes to Ill: And for the other, I think 
Wothing is more evident, than as ill or 

nripe Fruit is extreamly unwholſome, 
Id cauſes fo many untimely Deaths, or 
much Sickneſs about Autumn, in all 
eat Cities where 'tis greedily fold as 
Nell as eaten; ſo no part of Dyet, in 
Wy Scaſon, is ſo Healthful, ſo Natural, 
Wd ſo Agreeable to the Stomach, as good 

d well-ripen'd Fruits; for this I make 
e Meaſure of their being good; and 
Wt the Kinds be what they will, if they 
Will not ripen perfectly in our Climate, 
Wcy are better never planted, or never 
Wien, I can fay it for my {elf at leaſt, 
Wd all my Friends, that the Seaſon of 
Immer Fruits is ever the Seaſon of 
alth with us, which I reckon from 
beginning of June to the end of 
ember, and for all Sickneſſes of the 
mach (from which moſt others are 
ed to proceed) 1 do not think 
Y that are like me, the moſt ſubject 


ut 


4 ' them, ſhall complain, whenever they 
| * Thirty or Forty Cherries before Meals, 
f the like Proportion of Strawberries, 
1 e Figs, ſoft Peaches, or Grapes per- 


ly ripe. But theſe after Michaelmas, J 
not think wholſome with us, unleſs 
ff 


{ 443 |} 
attended by ſome Fit of Hot and þ 
Weather, more than is uſual after thy 
Seaſon; when the Froſts or the Ran 
have taken them, they grow dangeroy 
and nothing but the Autumn and Wis 

ter-Pears, are to be reckon d in Seay 
beſides Apples, which with Cheri 
are of all others the moſt innocent Foo 
and perhaps the beſt Phy ſick. * 
whoever will be ſure to eat good Frit 
muſt do. it out of a Garden of his oy; 
for. beſides the Choice fo neceſlary i 
the Sorts, the Soil, and ſo many oth 
Circumitances that go to compoſe; 
good Garden, or produce good Fruit 
there is ſomething very nice in * 
ing them, and chuſing the beſt, en 
from the ſame Tree. The beſt Son 
of all among us, which I eſteem ti 
White Figs and the ſoft Peaches, wild 
not carry without ſuffering. The bi 
Fruit that is bought, has no moi: of 
the Maſter's Care, than how to rail 
the greateſt Gains; His Buſineſs i 
have as much Fruit as he can up_l 
as few Trees; whereas the way ll 
have it Excellent, is to have but lit 
upon many Trees. Sa that for all thigh 
out. of a Garden, either of 'Sallads aff 
PLUMS, 2 Poor Man will eat betta 


. fl 
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at has one of his own, than a Rich 
an that has none. And this is all I 


ux of, Neceſſary and Uſeful to be 
own upon this Subject. 
I RT COT 
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ESSAY III. 


Of Heroick Virtue. | 


MONG all the Endowments . 
of Nature, or Improvements 
of Art, wherein Men have ex- 
celled and diſtinguiſhed them- 
Hives moſt in the World, there are Two 
nly that have had the Honour of being 

led Divine, and of giving that Eſteem 
Appellation to ſuch as poſſeſſed them 
very eminent Degrees; which are, He- 
Wick Virtue and Poetry: For Prophecy 
Wonot be eſteemed any Excellency of 
ature or of Art, but wherever it is 
e, is an immediate Gift of God, and 
ſtowed according to his Pleaſure, and 
Won Subjects of the meaneſt Capacity; 
Won Women or Children, or even things 
Wanimate ; as the Stones placed in the 
gh. Prieſt's Breaſt-Plate, which were a 
Wcred rale among the * 


| 


I will 


„ 

I will leave Poetry to an Eſſay hy 
it ſelf, and dedicate this only to thy 
antiquated Shrine of Heroick Virtus 
which however forgotten, or unknoyy 
in later Ages, muſt yet be allowed ty 
have produced in the World, the Ag 
vantages moſt valued among Men, an 
which moſt diſtinguiſh their Under 
ſtandings and their Lives, from the 10 
of their Fellow-Creatures. - | 


Though it be eaſier to deſcribe He 
roick Virtue, by the Effects and Exit 
ples, than by Cauſes or Definitions; ye 
it may be ſaid to ariſe from ſome ori 
and native Excellency of Temper d 
Genius tranſcending the common Rad 
of Mankind, in Wiſdom, Goodieſs af 
Fortitude. Theſe Ingredients advii 
taged by Birth, improved by Educitil 
on, and aſſiſted by Fortune, ſeem hl 
make that Noble Compoſition, wh 
gives ſuch a Luſtre to thoſe who hn 
poſſeſt it, as made them appear to con 
mon Eyes, ſomething more than Mottik 7 
and to have been born of ſome Mixtutt 7 
between Divine and Human Race; 18 
have been Honoured and Obey'd in th 
Lives, and after their Deaths Bewait 
and Adored. ET k 4 
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The Greatneſs of their Wiſdom, ap- 
xcared in the Excellency of their In- 
Jentions; and theſe by the Goodneſs 
f their Nature, were turned and-exer- 
Wicd upon ſuch Subjects, as were of ge- 
eral Good to Mankind in the common 
les of Life, or to their own Countries 
n the Inſtitutions of ſuch Laws, Orders 
Ir Governments, as were of moſt Eaſe, 
Wafcry and Advantage to Civil Society. 
W' heir Valour was imployed in defend- 


Ag their own Countries from the Vio- 
ace of lll Men at Home, or Enemies 
Tl broad ; in reducing their Barbarous 
mo eigbbours, to the ſame Forms and Or- 
ers of Civil Lives and Inſtitutions; or 
relieving others from the Cruelties 
Ad Oppreſſions of Tyranny and Vio- 
un nce. Theſe are all comprehended 
Three Verſes of Virgil, deſcribing the 
ni eſted Seats in Ely/rum, and thoſe that 
a oyed them. 
W 
con mauus ob patriam pugnando vulnera 
tt , 
tunes aut qui vitam excoluere per 


cartes, 
= ** . memores alios fecere meren. 
Valk 7 0, | | 
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Or by deſerving made themſelves remen 


roick Virtue, ſeems to be in ſhort, Th 
- deſerving well of Mankind. Where thi 


direct its End and Application; andi 
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Here ſuch, as for their Country, Wouy|, 
receiv'd: — e 

Or who by Arts invented, Life improv} 


bred. 


And POT YT the Character of He 


is chief in Deſign, and great in Succeh 
the Pretence to a Hero lies very fai, 
and can never be allowed without it. 

1 have ſaid, that this Excellency 9 
Genius muſt be Native, becauſe it cy 
never grow to any great Height, if 
be only acquired or affected: But | 
muſt be ennobled by Birth, to give 
more Luſtre, Eſteem and Authority; 1 
muſt be cultivated by Education an 
Inſtruction, to improve its Growth, an 


muſt be aſſiſted by Fortune, to preſeri*i 
it to Maturity; becauſe the nobleſt Spin 
or Genius in the World, if it falls, tho 
never ſo bravely, in its firſt Enterprise 
cannot deſerve enough of Mankind, tv 
pretend to ſo great a Reward, as ti 
Eſteem of Heroick Virtue. And je 
perhaps, many a Perſon has dyed in tin 
firſt Battle or Adventure he nchen 4 
SEP! ay 
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nd lies buried in Silence and Oblivion; 
ho had he out- lived as many Dangers 
s Alexander did, might have ſhined as 
| right in Honour and Fame. Now 
ace ſo many Stars go to the making 
Ip of this Conſtellation, "tis no Won- 
er it has ſo ſeldom appeared in the 


i 


b World; nor that when it does, it is 
e and followed with fo much 
0 Laing, and fo much Veneration. 

eh 


Among the ſimpler Ages or Genera- 
ions of Men, in ſeveral Countries, thoſe 
Who were the firſt Inventers of Arts ge- 
Wcrally received and applauded as moſt 
Wccellary or uſeful to Human Life, were 
Wonoured Alive, and after Death worſhip- 
ed as Gods. And fo were thoſe, who 
ad been the firſt Authors of any good 
Ind well inſtituted Civil Government 
Wn any Country, by which, the Native In- 
Wabitants were reduced from Savage and 
rutiſh Lives, to the Safety and Conveni- 
Noce of Societies, the Enjoyment of 
Wroperty, the Obſervance of Orders, 
Ind the Obedience of Laws; which were 
Wollowed by Security, Plenty, Civility, 
Wiches, Induſtry, and all. Kinds of Arts. 

he evident Advantages and common 
1 zenefits of theſe Sorts of Inſtitutions, 
ade People generally inclined at Home 
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deduced all or moſt of the Theolog 


__ aw) 
to obey ſuch Governours, the Neiph, 


thereby willingly enter into their Prg 
tection, or ealily yield to the Force 9 
their Arms and Proweſs. Thus Con 
queſts began to be made in the Worl 
and upon the fame Defigns of reducin 
Barbarous Nations unro Civil and ve 
Regulated Conſtitutions and Goverg 
ments, and of ſubduing thoſe by. Fore 
to obey them, who refuſed to accey 
willingly the Advantages of Life or Con 
dition that were thereby offered then 
Such Perſons of old, who excelling i 
thoſe Virtues, were attended by th 
Fortunes, and made great and famou 
Conqueſts, and left them under god 
Conſtitutions of Laws and Govers 
ments; or who inſtituted excellent an 
laſting Orders and Frames of any Pol: 
tical State, in what Compaſs ſoever | 


Country, or under what Names ſoer 


of Civil Government, were obeyed 
Princes or Law-Givers in their ow 
Times, and were called in after Ages hy 
the Name of Heroes. f = 

From theſe Sources, I believe, may H 


or Idolatry of all the Ancient Papat q 
Countries, within the Compaſs of th 
9 | | | For 


1151 J 


or great Empires, ſo much renowned 
F Story, and perhaps of ſome others, as 
„eat ia their Conſtitutions, and as ex- 
Fd in their Conqueſts, though not 


auch celebrated or obſerved by 

earned Men. 4. 1 | 
From all I can gather, upon the Sur- 
ys of ancient Story, 1 am apt to con- 
ude, that Saturn was a King of Crete, 
Wd cxpelled that Kingdom by his Son. 
hat Jupiter having driven out his Fa- 
er from Crete, conquered Greece, or 
leaſt the Peloponneſus; and having 
dong thoſe Inhabitants introduced the 
2 of Agriculture, of Property and 
Wvility, and eftabliſhed a Juſt and Re- 
lar Kingdom, was by them adored as 


em ief of their Gods. 
Nie fovem nulli ſubigerunt arva co- 


bat his Brothers, Siſters, Sons and 
oui oghters, were Worſhipped likewiſe, 
the Inventions of things chiefly uſe- 
neceſſary, or agreeable to Human 
e. So Neptune, tor the Art or Im- 
vement of Navigation; Yulcan, for 
ol of Forging Braſs and Iron; Mi- 
„ of Spinning; Apollo, of , 
| FS, an 


[xyz] 
and Poetry; Mercury, of Manual A 
and Merchandiſe ; Bacchus, for ty 
Invention of Wine; and Ceres ( 
Corn. | 
I do not find any Traces left, by wid 
a probable Conjecture may be made 
the Age, wherein this Race of Satin 
' flouriſhed in the World, nor con 
_ quently, what Length of Time they we 
adored; for as to Bacchus and Herculy 
it is generally agreed, that there ve 
more than one or two of thoſe Nam 
in very different Times, and perhay 
Countries, as Greece and Egypt; and ty 
the laſt, who was Son of Alcmena, ul 
one of the Argonauts, was very Moden 
in reſpect of the other more Ancient, wii 
was contemporary with the Race vM 
Jupiter. But the Story of that Bac 
and Hercules, who are ſaid to hm 
Conquered India, is grown too obicur 
by the dark Shades of ſo great Antiqu 
ty, or diſguiſed by the Mask of Fabk 
and Fiction of Poets. & 
The ſame Divine Honours, were «i 
dered by the Egyptians to Oſyris ; 
whole Temple was inſcribed on af 
lar, That he had gone through all Coun 
tries, and every where taught Men il 
that he found neceſſary for the co 
mas 


E 

non good of Mankind, by the A Hriaus, 
# W the Founder of that King- 
om, and great Inventer or Improver 
Aſtronomy among the Chaldeans, 
the Original Latins or Hetruſcans, 
D Janus, who introduced Agriculture 
to Italy; and theſe Three were wor- 
Wipped as Gods by thoſe Ancient and 
earned Nations. 

8 Ninus and Seſoſtris were Renowned 
r their mighty Conqueſts, and e- 
med the two great Heroes of Aſſy- 
and of Egypt; the firſt having ex- 
nded his Victories to the River Iudus, 
| Wi the other, thoſe of the Egyptians, 
Wer Ala, as far as Pontus. The time 
VN Nis is controverted among Hiſto- 
e cs, being by ſome placed Thirteen, 

others Eight Hundred Years before 
rdanapalus : But that of Seſoftris, is, 
y Opinion, much harder to be af- 
ed. For I do not fee how their 
inion can be allowed, who make him 
be Seſack, that took Jeruſalem in 
nme of Rehoboam, ſince no more is 
„n scripture of the Progreſs of that 
edition: Nor is the time of it men- 
Tou ed in the Græcian Story, though 
en e Records, are there found, of all 

. Mer = Trojan War, mw 
7 wit 


„ 
with Diſtinction enough. But the my 
ancient among them, ſpeak of the Reg 
of Seſoſtris, and his mighty Conquelg 
as very ancient then, and agree th 
Kingdom of Cholcos, to have deſcend 
from a Colony there Eſtabliſhed by th 
famous King, as a Monument how fr 
Northward his Victories had extended 
Now this Kingdom flouriſhed in th 
time of the Argonauts, and excelled j 
thoſe Arts of Magick and Enchan 
ments, which they were thought 
have brought with them out of EN 
ſo as I think the Story of this Ky 
muſt be reckoned as almoſt cover 
with the Ruins of Time. 
The two next Heroes that enter ti 
Scene, are the Theban Hercules, and I. 
ſeas, both renowned among the Gre 
for freeing their Country from Fen 
Wild Beaſts, or from Fiercer and Wilt 
Men that infeſted them; from Rug 
bers and Spoilers, or from Cruel at 

Lawleſs Tyrants. . Theſeus was bes 
honoured as Founder of the more Cl 
State or Kingdom of Athens, which 0 
ty firſt-began to flouriſh and grow gr 
by his Inſtitutions, though his Faria 
had been King of the Scatgered Vil 
or Inhabitants of Attica. * = 
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In the fame Age, flouriſhed Minos 


il 
Ag of Crete, reputed to be Son of 
er; who by the Force and Num- 


her of his Fleets, became Lord of the 
Renn lands, and moſt of the Coaſts 
Wc Greece, and was renowned as a He- 


oe, for the Juſtneſs of his Laws, and 
(Wc Greatneſs of his Reign. 
1:88 For the Heroes, in the time of the 
| 8 70jas Wars, ſo much celebrated in 


Whoſe two charming Poems, which from 
em were called Heroical, though 'tis 
Wc to take their Characters from thoſe 
Wimirable Pictures drawn of them by 
iner and Virgil, yet tis hard to find 
em in the Relations of any Authen- 
er Story. That which may be obſer-⸗ 


e, is, that all the Conduct and Cou- 
ret: of Hedtor, were imployed in the 
er etence of his Country and his Father 
yu aint a Foreign Invaſion : The Valonr 
RO 4chi//es was exerciſed in the common 
aufe, wherein his whole Nation were 


J cgsged upon the fatal Revenge of the 
ape of Helen, though he had been aſ- 


h red by certain Propheſies, that he 
' El : ould dye before the Walls of 7; 10%; 
Fat ed neas having imployed his utmoſt 
ile rowels in defence of his Country, ſa- 


: ed his Father and the Trojan Gods, ga- 
; L2 thered 
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thered up the Remainders of his Rin 
ed Country, failed to 7taly, and th 
Founded a Kingdom, which gay 
Riſe to the greateſt Empire of th 
World. 
About Two hundred and fifty Ye 
after theſe, Lycurges inſtituted the $ju 
tan State, upon Laws and Orders ſo di 
ferent from thoſe uſual in thoſe Tiny 
and Countries, that more than Hum 
Authority ſeemed neceſſary to eſtabli 
them; and the Pythian Prieſteſs tal 
him, ſhe did not know whether i 
ſhould call him a God or a Man. An 
indeed no Civil or Politick Conflit 
tions have been more celebrated thu 
his, by the beſt Authors of ancient Sto 
and Times. | 


The next Heroes we meet with up 


Record, were Romulus and Numa, d 


Which the firſt Founded the Roman Cit : \ 


and State, and the other Poliſhed the (i 


vil and Religious Orders of both ull 
ſuch a Degree, that the Original nll 
tutions of theſe two Law-givers cont 


nued as long as that Glorious State. 


The next Heroe that came upon H 


Stage, was Cyrus, who freed his Cou 


try from their Servitude to the MA 
erected the Perſian Empire upon tl 
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Wins of the AHrian; adorned it with 
xcellent Conſtitutions and Laws, and 
xtended it Weſtward, by the Con- 
zeſt of all the Leſſer Aſia and Lydia, 
> the very Coaſts of the Ægean Sea. 
Fnether the Picture of Cyrus drawn by 
Voplon, be after the Life, or only ima- 
inary, we may find in it the trueſt 


1 
1 
V 


1 


mo haracter that can be given of Heroick 
m irtue: And tis certain his Memory 
urs always certain among the Perſians, 
tal ough not proſecuted by Divine Ho- 
rs, becauſe that Nation adored one 
AW pream God, without any Repreſenta- 


Won or Idol; and in the next place the 
Wn, to whom alone they offered Sa- 
ifices. FT VAT 

Alexander was the next renowned 
Story, having founded the Grecian 


Wonrchy, by the intire Conqueſt of 
? 


Ci e Perſian, and extended it by the Ad- 
eon of Greece and Macedon. But he 
n ined not the Eſteem or Appellation 


an Heroe, though he affected and 
Wurted it by his Mothers Stories of 
Birth, and by the Flatteries of the 
eeſt and Oracle of Jupiter Ammon. 

Ws Pretence was juſtly excluded by his 
led emperance in Wine, in Anger, and in 
tat; and more yet by his Cruelties and 
Rut > his 
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his Pride: For true Honour has ſong 


ders or Frame of Government, in th 


the Councels and Conduct of his |; 
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thing in it ſo humorous, as to folly 
commonly thoſe who avoid and ne, 


lect it, rather than thoſe who ſeek aw 
purſue it. Beſides, he inſtituted no; 


Kingdoms either of Macedon or Peri 
but rather corrupted and diſorder 
thoſe he found: And ſeems to ha 
owed the Succeſs of his Enterpriſes, U 


ther's old Officers; after whoſe Diſpr 
and Fall, immediately ſucceeded th 
of his Fortune and his Life. Yet he ml 
be allowed, to have much contribut 
to his own Glory and Fame, by a g 
native Genius and unlimited Bouny 
and by the greateſt Boldneſs of Ente 
priſe, Scorn of Danger, and Fearlelnd 
of Death, that could be in any Mom 
Man. He was a Prodigy of Val 
and of Fortune, but whether his Vi 
tues or his Faults were greateſt, is hu 
to be decided. F 
Ceſar, who 1 is commonly eſteemed 
have been Founder of the Roman EH 
pire, ſeems to have poſſeſſed very em 
nently, all the Qualities, both Nati Y 
and Acquired, that enter into the Cor 1 
poſition of an Heroe, but failed of ti L 
Attribu N 


1224 
tribute or Honour, becauſe he over- 


Me | 

brew the Laws of his own Country, 
Wm Orders of his State, and raiſed his 
in eatneſs by the Conqueſt of his Fellow- 
0.Mitizeos, more than of their Enemies; 
te Td after he came to the Empire, lived 


t to perfect the Frame of ſuch a Go- 
Frament, or atchieve ſuch Conqueſts as 
W (cms to have had in Deſig. 
W Theſe Four great Monarchies, with 
We ſmaller Kingdoms, Principalities and 
Nates, that were ſwallowed up by their 
onqueſts and Extent, make the Sub- 
Wt of what is called Ancient Story, 
Wd are fo excellently related by the 
Winy Greek and Latin Authors, ſtill ex- 
t and in common Vogue, ſo Com- 
ate ented, Enlarged, Reduced into Order 
Time and Place, by many more of 
e Modern Writers, that t hey are known 
all Men, who profeſs to ſtudy or en- 
tin themſelves with Reading. The 
ders and Inſtitutions of theſe ſeveral 
Wovernments, their Progreſs and Dura- 
a, their Succeſſes or Decays, their E- 
ats and Revolutions, make the com- 
oa Themes of Schools and Colleges, 
va Study of Learned, and the Conver- 
Con tion of Idle Men, the Arguments. of 
f iſtories, Poems and Romances. From 
put £ L 4 „ 
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or Municipal of Kingdoms and Pro- 
vinces. From theſe they draw their 


or Defaults of the ſeveral Sorts of Go 
vernments that are extolled or decricd, 
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the Actions and Fortunes of theſe 
Princes and Law-givers, are drawn the 
common Examples of Virtue and Ho. 
nour, the Reproaches of Vice, which 
are illuſtrated by the Felicities or My. 
fortunes that attend them. From thlf 
Events and Revolutions of theſe Gy. 
vernments are drawn the uſual Inſtru 
ctions of Princes and Stateſmen, and the 
Diſcourſes and Reflections of the great 
eſt Wits and Writers upon the Politich 
From the Orders and Inſtitutions, the 
Laws and Cuſtoms of theſe Empires and 
States, the Sages of Law and of Juſtice, in 
all Countries, endeavour to deduce the 
very common Laws of Nature and o 
Nations, as well as the particular Ciyi 


Arguments and Preſidents in all Diſputes 
concerning the pretended Excellencis 


accuſed or defended. Concerning the 
Rights of War and Peace, of Invaſion 
and Defence between Sovereign Prince, 
as well as of Authority and Obedience, 
of Prerogative and Liberty in Cui 
Contentions, F 


Yet 
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Yet the Stage of all theſe Empires and 
Revolutions of all theſe Heroick Acti- 
ons, and theſe famous Conſtitutions, 
(how Great or how Wile ſoever any of 
them are eſteemed) is but a limited 
W Compaſs of Earth, that leaves out many 
vaſt Regions of the World, the which, 
though accounted Barbarous, and little 
taken Notice of in Story, or by any 
celebrated Authors, yet have a Right to 
come in for their Voice, in agreeing 
pon the Laws of Nature and Nations 
for ought J know) as well as the reſt, 
that have arrogated it wholly to them- 

elves; and beſides, in my Opinion, 
here are ſome of them, that upon En- 
Jury, will be found to have equalled 
Ir exceeded all the others, in the Wiſdom 
ff their Conſtitutions, the Extent of 
heir Conqueſts, and the Duration of 
heir Empires or States. | 
The famous Scene of the four great 
onarchies, was that Midland Part of the 
orld, which was bounded on the Eaſt 
y the River Indus, and on the Weſt 
y the Atlantick Ocean; on the North 
the River Ox#s, the Caſpian and the 
uxine Seas, and the Danube; on the 
outh by the Mountain Atlas, Æthio- 
ja, Arabia, and from thence to the 


Mouth 
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Mouth of Indus, by the Souther, 
Ocean. | - 
*'Tis true, that Semiramis and 4ley. 
ander are ſaid to have conquered India, 
but the firſt ſeems only to have ſub. 
dued ſome Parts of it, that lie upon the 
Borders of that River; and Alexander; 
Atchievements there, ſeem rather like 
Journey than a Conqueſt; and though 
he pierced through the Country, fron 
Indus to Ganges, yet he left even undi. 
covered, the greateſt Parts of that 
Mighty Region, which by the Ancient 
was reported to contain an Hundred and 
eighteen Great and Populous Nation 
and which, for ought I know, were neye 

conquer d but by the Zartars. 
I reckon neither Scythia nor Arabi 
for Parts of that ancient Scene of Adin 
and Story; for tho Cyrus and Daria 
entred the firſt, yet they ſoon left it 
one with loſs of his Honour, and the 
other. of his Life. And for Arabia, I nw 
ther find. it was ever conquered, or it 
deed well diſcovered or ſurveyed ; nc 
much more known, than by the Com 
merce of their Spices and Perfume 
I mean that part of it, which is calle 
Arabia Felix, and is environed 0 
three ſides by the Sea ; for the rr 
irt 
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cl:irts, that join to Syria, have entred 
to the Conqueſts or Commerce of the 
our great Empires; but that which 
eems to have ſecured the other, is the _ 
ony and ſandy Deſarts, through which 

o Armies can paſs for want of Water. 
Now if we conſider the Map of the 


er 
e orld, as it lies at preſent before us, 
ag ce the Diſcoveries made by the Na- 


ations of theſe three laſt Centuries, 
e ſhall eaſily find what vaſt Regions 
here are, Which have been left out of 
enn at ancient Scene on all ſides: And 
ho nien en Barbarous, they have 
ny good Authors, and are known on- 
by common and poor Relations of 
raders, Seamen or Travellers; yet by 
| I have read, I am inclined to be- 
eve that ſame of theſe out-lying Parts 
the World, however unknow by 

e Ancients, and overlookd by the 
odern Learned, may yet have afford- 


or Mas much Matter of Action and 
; nofpecularion, ' as the other Scene fo 
ComWuch celebrated in Story. I mean 
ume hot only in their vaſt Extent, and Va- 
calleWMecty of Soils and Climates, with their 


aural Productions, but even in the 
cellent Conſtitutions of Laws and 
_ Cuſtoms, 


Wot been eſteemed worth the Pens of 
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Cuſtoms, the wiſe and laſting Found 


—_ 


Weſtern, which is that of Perue. The 
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tions of States and Empires, and the 
mighty Flights of Conqueſts that hay 
riſen from ſuch Orders and Inſtitutl 


Now becauſe the firſt Scene is ſuch 
a beaten Road, and this ſo little known 
or traced, | am content to take a ſhor 
Survey of our four great Schemes of G0 
vernment or Empire, that have ſprurp 
and grown to mighty Heights, lived ve 
ry long, and flouriſhed much in thel 
remote (and as we will have it, more 
ignoble) Regions of the World: Where 
of one is at the fartheſt Degree of our 
Eaſtern Longitude, being the Kingdom 
of China. The next is at the farthe 


third is the utmoſt of our Northern Lz 
titude, which is Scythia or Tartan 
And the fourth is Arabia, which lis 
very far upon the Southern. 

For that vaſt Continent of Africa, that 
extends between Mount Atlas and thi 
Southern Ocean; tho'/ it be found tc 
ſwarm in People, to abound in Gold 
to contain many great Kingdoms, and 
infinite ſmaller Principalities, to be 
Pierced by thoſe two famous Rivers 0 
the Nile and the Niger, to * | 

| acy 


2 

nue of Men that ſeem hardly of the 
1 ame Species with the reſt of Mankind; 
el et! cannot find any Traces of that He- 
u ock Virtue, that may entitle them to 
ny Share in this Eſſay. For whatever 
emains 1n Story of Atlas or his King- 
Jom of old, is ſo obſcured with Age or 
ables, that it may go along with thoſe = 
f the Atlantick Iſlands; tho I know 
ot whether theſe themſelves were by 
ven or Plato intended for Fables or no, 
r for Relations they had met with 
mong the Egyptian Prieſts, and which 

— were by them otherwiſe e- 

temed. * 
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"HE (rode and Ancient Kingdon 

of China is bounded to the Fa 
and South by the Ocean, to the Nor 
by a Stone Wall of Twelve hundre 
Miles long, raiſed againſt the Invaſo 
of the Tartars; and to the Weſt, h. 
vaſt and unpaſſable Mountains or D: 
ſarts, which the Labour or Curioſitys 
no mortal Man has been ever yet knom 
to have pierced through, or given an 
Account of. When Alexander wouk 
have paſſed the River Ganges, he w 
told by the Iudiaus, that nothing h 
yond it was Inhabited, and that all w 
either impaſſable Marſhes, lying k 
tween great Rivers, or ſandy Delt 
or ſteep Mountains, full only of Wi 
Beaſts, but wholly deſtitute of Mankin 
So as Ganges was eſteemed by Ancien 
the Bound of the Eaſtern World: Sint 
the Uſe of the Compaſs, and Extent t 
Navigation, it is found that there 


ſeveral populous Kingdoms lie 9 
ant 
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Ciges and the Deſarts or Mountains 


diam, Cirote and others, lie in this Space, 


run about the length of IJadus and Gan- 


lon 
Lal 
ort 


ghty Lake in the Mountains of Tar- 
ary. But from none of theſe Kingdoms 
5 known any other Way of Paſſage or 


de Commerce into China, than by Sea. 
al From Indoſton, or the Mogul's Coun- 
, ry, there is none other uſual; and ſuch 
De travel from thence by Land, are for- 
ty Med to go many Degrees Northward be- 
non re they turn to the Eaſt, to paſs many 
n rage Kingdoms or Countries of the 
wou artars, to travel through vaſt Sandy 
e wilWclarts, and other prodigious High and 
g lc Mountains, where no Carriage or 


11 wilWce!t is able to paſs, but only Men on 


g loot; and over one Mountain particu» 
Yearly eſteemed the higheſt in the World; 
F Wi here the Air is ſo thin, that Men can- 
ankinW't travel over it without Danger of 
ncienWer Lives; and never in Summer with- 
: Sint being poiſoned by the Scent of cer- 
tent Nin Herbs that grow upon it; which is 
cre Mortal when they are in Flower. After 
between or Nine Months Journy from the 
Gan |  Mogul's 
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that divide them from China; as Pega, 


coaſting along the Borders of great 
Rivers Northwards; which are faid to 


OE 
Line TA. 
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ge, and all of them to rife from one 
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Mogul's Court, ſeveral Perſons hf 
travelled this Way, till they came 9 
the Wall that defends or divides Chin, 
from Tartary, and fo to the Imperid 
City of Peking, ſituate in the Northen 
Parts of this mighty Region, which the 
Chineſe call a World by it ſelf ; and eſteen 
themſelves the only reaſonable and c. 
vilized People, having no Neighbour 
on Three Sides; and to the North, only 
the Tartars, whom they eſteem but ano 
ther Sort of Wild or Brutiſh Men; ani 
therefore they ſay in common Provet, 
That the Chineſes only ſee with Two yes 
and all other Men but with One. 

By this Situation, and by a Cuſton 
or Law very ancient among them, d 
ſuffering no Stranger to come into ther 
Country, or if they do, not permitting 
him to go out, or return any more 1 
his own, this vaſt Continent continue 
very long, and wholly unknown to th 
reſt of the World; and foraſmuch 3s | 
can find, was firft diſcovered to us h 
Paulus Venetus; who about Four hundred 
Years ago, made a Voyage from Yenic, 
thro Armenia, Perſia, and ſeveral Pam 
of Tartary, to that which he names tit 
Kingdom of Cataya, and to the famou 
City of Cambalu, (as he calls them) 4 
| alte 
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ifter Seventeen Years Reſidence of his 
Father and himſelf, in that Court of 
the Great Cham, returned to Venice, and 
leit the World a large Account of this 
Voyage. e e en, WH 
Since his Time, and within Two or 
hree Hundred Years, ſeveral Miſſionary 
riars and Jeſuits have upon Devotion 


ur Command of their Superiors, pierced 
a ich infinite Pains and Dangers thro 
no eſe vaſt and ſavage Regions, ſome 
atom the Mogul's Country, ſome thro 
eto nenia and Perſia, and arrived at Pe- 
2) Wins; which I make no. queſtion, (by 


omparing all their ſeveral. Accounts 


ond Relations) is the fame famous City 
„ tis called Cambalu by Paulus Venetus, 
thetted in the Northern Provinces ot 
china, which is by him called Cataya. 
e 1 he reaſon of this difference in Names, 
inue 


25, that when Paulus Venetus was there, 
e Cham of Eaſt Tartary, called Cataya, 
ad poſſeſſed himſelf: by Conqueſt, of 
veral Northern Provinces of China, 
well as that of Peking, where he 
ade his Reſidence, ' and which was 
ke the reſt of his. Empire, called Ca- 
ha, and the chief City Cambals, by a 
tar Name. After ſome time all theſe 
ovinces were again recovered by tlie 
M: * 4 
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Chineſes, from the Tartars, and returneg 
to their old Chineſe Appellations ; and 
the King of China, who then expellel 
the Tartars, fixed the Seat of his Fm. 
pire at Pekirg, (which had been for. 
merly at Nanking-and at Quinſay) that 
the Force of his. Armies lying there 
abouts, might be gady to defend. th 
Frontier againſt the furious Invaſions 
the Tartars, Mhereof they had ſever 
times felt the Rage and Danger. 
After this Recovery, China continue 
in Peace, and proſperous under ther 
own Emperors, till about the Year 1616 
when the Tartars again invaded ther 
and aſter a long and bloody War, d 
above Thirty Years, in the end mad 
themſelves abſolute Maſters of tif 
whole Kingdom, and fo it has ever ing 
commded. 1 h tee 
.>: This: Region, commonly known h 
the. Name of China, extends about Ei 
teen hundred Miles, or Thirty Degre 
of Northern and Southern Latitude. 
is not eſteemed ſo much of Longitude 
but this is more uncertain, the Journe 
thro? the hola Country from Eaſt | 
Meſt having not, that I find, been et 
perfotined by any Europeun; and ti 
Accounts taken only from Report 
125 N : ti 
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the Natives. Nor is it eaſily agreed, 
where the Habitable Parts of China de- 
termine Weſtward, ſince ſome Authors 
ſay, they end in Mountains, ſtored on- 
ly with Wild Beaſts and Wild Men, that 
have neither Laws nor Language, nor 
other Commerce with the Chineſes, than 
y Deſcents ſometimes made upon them, 
or Rapines or for Rapes: And other 
\uthors ſay, There are ſuch inacceſſible 
ountains even in the midſt of China, 
) as the firſt Accounts may have left 
ut great Countries beyond theſe Moun- 
ans, which they took for the utmoſt 
border of this Kingdom: 
Whatever Length it has, which by 
one is eſteemed leſs than Twelve or 
hirteen hundred Miles; It muſt be al- 
dwed to be the Greateſt, , Richeſt and 
oſt Populous Kingdom now known 
the World ; and will perhaps be found 
d owe its Riches, Force, Civility and 
licity, to the admirable Conſtitution 
2 Government, more than any 
er. 20 
This Empire conſiſts of Fifteen ſeve- 
Kingdoms, which at leaſt have been 
of old, tho now governed as Pro- 
inces, by their ſeveral Viceroys, who 
t live in Greatneſs, Splendor and 
ö Riches, 


„ 3% 
Riches, equal to the great and Soverej 
Kings. In the whole Kingdom, are On, 
hundred and forty five Capital Citi 
of mighty Extent and magnificent Built 
ing, and One thouſand three hundre 
twenty and one leſſer Cities, but 4 
walled round; the number of Villag 
is infinite, and no Country in the knoy 
World fo full of Inhabitants, nor fo in 
proved by Agriculture, by infin 
Growth of numerous Commodities, 
Canals, of incredible Length, Conjund 
ons of Rivers, Convenience of W. 
for the Tranſportation of all Sorts 
Goods and Commodities from one Pt 
vince to another, fo as no Country 
ſo great Trade, tho' till very lately, th 
never had any but among themlelu 
and what there is now Foreign ami 
them, is not driven by the Chzneſes pl 
ing out of their Country to manage 
but only by the Permiſſion of the 
tugueſes and Dutch, to come and tn 
in ſome: Skirts' of their Southern? 
- VINCES. -- Te 
For Teſtimonies of their Greatnel, 
ſhall only add what is agreed of tit 
famous Wall, and of their City Pet 
The Stone-Wall which divides the N 
thern Parts of China from 7. w_ 
FONT © 8 6 reck oll 


Ci) 
eckoned by ſome Twelve, by others 
ine hundred Miles long, running over 
docks and Hills, through Marſhes and 
Jeſerts, and making way for Rivers 


mighty Arches. It is Forty five Foot 
eb, and Twenty Foot thick at the bot. 


om, divided at certain Spaces by great 
owers. It was built above Two thou- 
ind Years ago, but with ſuch admirable 
rchitecture, that where ſome Gaps have 
ot been broken down by the Tartars 
pon their Irruptions, the reſt is {till as 
ntire, as When it was firſt built. The 
ing that raiſed this Wall, appointed a 
illlon of Soldiers, who were Liſted and 
aid, for the Defence of it againſt the 
artars, and took their Turns by certain 
lumbers, at certain Times, for the 
uard of this Frontier. 


SY The Imperial City of Peking is no- 
4 ing ſo large as ſeveral other Cities of 


na, ( whereof Nanting is eſteemed 
e greateſt) but is a regular Four- 
quare; the Wall of each Side is Six 
les in length. In each of theſe Sides 
e Three Gates, and on each Side of 
ich Gate are great Palaces or Forts 
r the Guards belonging to them, 
hich are a Thouſand Men to each Gate. 
he Streets run quite croſs, with a 
M 3 through 
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other two are filled with his Domeſticks 


Courts are large and delicious Gardens, 


thing Ancient or Modern ſeems to com 


| that of China may be diſtinguiſh'd into 
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n View and Paſſage from each 
Gate to that which is overagainſt it in 
the oppoſite Side; and theſe Streets are 
ranged full of ſtately Houles. 
The Palace of the Emperor is Three 
Miles in Compaſs, conſiſting of Three 
Courts, one within the other, whereof 
the laſt (Where the Emperor lodges) 
is Four hundred Paces Square. The 


Officers and Guards, to the Number «f 
Sixteen thouſand Perſons. Without the 


many artificial Rocks and Hills, Stream 
of Rivers drawn into ſeveral Canal 
faced with ſquare Stone, and the whole 
archieved with ſuch admirable Inven. 
tion, Coſt and Workmanſhip, that no. 


near it; and all ſerved with fuch Mag: 
nificence, Order and Splendour, that 
the Audience of a Foreign Ambaſk 
dor at Peking, ſeems a Sight as Great 
and Noble, as one of the Triumphs a 
Rome, 

As other Nations are uſually diſtin 
guiſh'd into Noble and Plebeian, 6 


Learned and Illiterate. The laſt maks 
up the Body or Maſs of the People who 
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the Magiſtrates that govern, and thoſe 
who may in time or courſe ſucceed them 
in the Magiſtracy; for no other than 
the Learned are ever imployed in the 
Government, nor any in the greateſt 
Charges, that are not of thoſe Ranks 
or Degrees of Learning, that make 
them termed Sages, or Philoſophers, or 
Doctors among them. Has 


ment of China is, and what the Perſons 
employed in it, there will be a Neceſſi- 
ty of knowing what their Learning, is, 


ment, very contrary to what ours in 
Europe 1s obſerved to do, and the rea- 


Cauſe, 1:7 229] 
The two great Heroes of the Chineſe 


Memories have always continued among 
them Sacred and Adored. Fobæ lived 
about Four thouſand Years ago, and 
was the firſt Founder of their King- 


lince continued upon their Records ſo 
clear, that they are eſteemed by the 
Miſionary Jeſuits unqueſtionable and 
infallible. For after the Death of 


are govern d; the firſt comprehends all 


— 
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F 
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But to comprehend what this Govern- 


and how it makes them fit for Govern- 
ſon of ſuch different Effects from the ſame 


Nation were Fohu and Confuchu, whote 


dom; the Progreſs whereof has ever 
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every King, the Succeſſor appoints cer. 
tain Perſons to write the Memorable 
Actions of his Predeceſſors Reign, and 
of, theſe, an Epitome is afterwarg 
drawn and entred into their Regiſter, 
Fohu firſt reduced them from the com. 
mon Original Lives of Mankind, intro. 
duced Agriculture, Wedlock, Diſtinct. 
on of Sexes by different Habits, Lay 
and Orders of Government; He in. 
vented Characters, and left ſeveral ſhon 
Tables or Writings of Aſtronomy, ot 
Obſervations of the Heavens, or Mon. 
lity, of Phyſick, and Political Govern. 
ment. The Characters he uſed, ſeem to 
have been partly ſtraight Lines of dif 
ferent Lengths, and diſtinguiſh'd by di 
ferent Points; and partly Hierogh. 
phicks ; and theſe in time were followe 
by Characters, of which each expreſſel 


ap, ——— — ow 


a —ͤ—ä Q> oo” 


one Word. 
In theſe ſeveral ways, were for many 
Centuries, compoſed many Books amony 
the Chineſes, in many ſorts of Learning, 
eſpecially Natural and Moral Philoſo- 
phy, Aſtronomy, Aſtrology, Phyſik 
and Agriculture. | 
Something above Two thouſand Years 
ago, lived Conſuchu, the moſt Learned, Wik 
and Virtuous of all the Chineſes ; 2 for 
79 ne 7 


mo 


CHEF 
whom both the King and Magiſtrates, in 
his own Age, and all of them in the Ages 
ſince, ſeem to have had the greateſt De- 
ference that has any where been rendred 
toany Mortal Man. He writ many Tracts, 
and in them digeſted all the Learning of 


or Tables of Fohs, at leaſt, all that he 
thought neceſſary or uſeful to Mankind, 


ies; which were then received and 
ſince proſecuted with ſo great Eſteem 
and Veneration, that none has queſtioned 
whatever he writ, but admitted it, as 
he trueſt and beſt Rules of Opinion and 


nent, that Confuchu has ſaid it. 
Some time after, lived a King, who 
o niſe a new Period of Time from his 


any {paſſed before him, and cauſed all 
100g Books to be burnt, except thoſe of 
ung hyſick and Agriculture. Out of this 
Joſo- uin to Learning, eſcaped, either by 


hance, or ſome Private induſtry, the 


\ ears ſeſſions of their Kings ſince Fohu, and 
Wiebe Works of Confuchu, or at leaſt a Part 
d for! them, which have lately in France, 
hom N been 


. —. ü . . , 


the Ancients, even from the firſt Writing 


in their Perſonal, Civil or Political Capa- 


Life; ſo that tis enough in all Argu- 


wn Name and Reign, endeavoured 
0 aboliſh the Memory of all that had 


pitoms or Regiſters of the ſeveral Suc- 
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been Printed in the Latin Tongue, with 


mainders of the Ancient Chineſe Learn. 


Kings made a Law, that no other Lear: 
ing ſhould be taught, ſtudied or ext: 


is, of all Moral Virtues, either Pe 


duct of Mens Lives, their Families an 
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a Learned Preface, by ſome ot the Mic. 
ſionary Jeſuits, under the Title of the 
Works of Confutius. b 

After the Death of this Tyrannay 
and Ambitious King, theſe Writing 
came abroad ; and being the only Re. 


iog, were received with general Ap 
plauſe, or rather Veneration : Fon 
Learned Men having long addictel 
themſelves to the Study of theſe Book 
writ Four ſeveral Tracts or Comment 
upon them; and one of the ſucceeding 


Cited, but what was extracted out d 
theſe Five Books; and fo Learning ts 
ever ſince continued in China, wholf 
confined to the Writings of theſe Fir 
Men, or rather ro thoſe of their Prince 
of Philoſophers, the Great and Renown 
ed Confutius. _ 

The Sum of his Writings ſeems tt 
be a Body or Digeſtion of Ethicks, tit 


ſonal, Oeconomical, Civil or Political 
and framed for the Inſtitution and Co 


their Governments, but chiefly a q 
. : | q 


0 L 179 J 
alt; the Bent of his Thoughts and Rea- 


th 
i. WMonings, running up and down this Scale, 
be hat no People can be happy but un- 


Jer good Governments, and no Go- 


u eraments happy but over good Men; 
nd that for the Felicity of Mankind, 
fe. l Men in a Nation, from the Prince 


o the meaneſt Peaſant, ſhould endea- 
our to be Good and Wiſe, and Virtu- 
us as far as his own Thoughts, the 
recepts of others, or the Laws of his 
ountry can inſtruct him. 
The chief Principles he ſeems to lay 
own for a Foundation, and builds up- 
, is, That every Man ought to ſtudy 
nd endeavour the improving and per- 


ing of his own Natural Reaſon, to 
bade greateſt Height he is capable, fo as 
wine may never (or as ſeldom as can be) 
ku r and ſwerve from the Law of Na- 


rind 
o WI. 


re, in the Courſe and Conduct of his 
ike; That this being not to be done 
thout much Thought, Inquiry and 
Iiigence, makes Study and Philoſophy 
celſary ; which teaches Men what is 
ood and what is Bad, either in its 
n Nature or for theirs; and conſe- 
nently what is to be done and what 
be avoided, by every Man in his 
veral Station or Capacity. That 85 


ns £1 
that 
Per 
tical 
Co 
5 dl 
of tie 
lalt 
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this Perfection of Natural Reaſon, con. 
fiſts the Perfection of Body and Mind 
and the utmoſt or ſupreme Happine 
of Mankind. That the Means and Rules 
to attain this Perfection, are chiefly not 
to will or defire any thing but what i; 
conſonant to his Natural Reaſon, nor 
any thing that 1s not agreeable to the 
Good and Happineſs of other Men, 25 
well as our own. To this end is pre 
ſcribed the conſtant Courſe and Pradtice 
of the ſeveral Virtues, known and x 
greed ſo generally in the World; amony 
which, Courteſie or Civility, and Gn 
titude, are Cardinal with them. 1 
ſhort, the whole Scope of all Confutiu 
has writ, ſeems aimed only at teach 
ing Men to live well, and to govern 
well; how Parents, Maſters and Mag. 
ſtrates ſhould rule, and how Children, 
Servants and Subjects ſhould obey. 
All this, with the many particular 
Rules and Inſtructions, for either Per. 
ſonal, Oeconomical, or Political Wiſdom 
and Virtue, is diſcourſed by him, wit 
great Compaſs of Knowledge, Excel 
' lence of Senſe, Reach of Wit, and il. 
luſtrated with Elegance of Stile and 
Aptneſs of Similitudes and Example} 
as may be caſily conceived by any that 
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can allow for the Lameneſs and Shortneſs 
of Tranſlations out of Language and 
Manners of Writing, infinitely differing 
from ours. So as the Man appears to have 
been of a very extraordinary Genius, 
of mighty Learning, admirable Virtue, 
excellent Nature, a true Patriot of his 
Country, and Lover of Mankind. 

This is the Learning of the Chineſes, 


and all other Sorts are either diſuſed or 


ignoble among them; all that which 
we call Scholaſtick or Polemick, is un- 


known or unpractiſed, and ſerves, I 


fear, among us, for little more, than to 
raiſe Doubts. and Diſputes, Heats and 
Feuds, Animoſities and Factions, in all 
Controverſies of Religion or Govern- 
ment. Even Aſtrology and Phyſick, and 
Chymiſtry, are but ignoble Studies, tho 
there are many among them that excel 
in all theſe; and the Aſtrologers are much 
in Vogue among the Vulgar, as well as 
their Predictions; the Chymiſts apply 
themſelves chiefly to the Search of the Uni- 
verſal Medicine, for Health and Length 
of Life, pretending to make Men Im- 
mortal, if they can find it out: The Phy- 
licians excel in the Knowledge of the 


f Pulſe, and of all fimple Medicines, and 


go little ſurther; but in the firſt, are ſo 
6; _ $kilful 
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Skilful, as they pretend not only to tell hy 
it, how many Hours or Days a ſick Man 
can laſt, but how many Years a Man i 
perfect ſeeming Health may live, in ca 
of no Accident or Violence. And by Sim. 
ples they pretend to relieve all Diſeaſe 
that Nature will allow to be cured. The 
never Let Blood, but ſay, if the Pot boik 
too faſt, there is no need of lading ou 
any of the Water, but only of taking 
away the Fire from under it; and fo they 
allay all Heats of the Blood, by Abſt: 
nence, Dyet, and cooling Herbs. 
But all this Learning is Ignoble ani 
Mechanical among them, and the Cy 
futian only Eſſential and Incorporate 
to their Government ; into which none 
enters without having firſt paſſed thro 
the ſeveral Degrees. To attain it, 1 
_ firſt neceſſary the Knowledge of thei 
Letters or Characters; and to this mul 
be applied at leaſt Ten or Twelve Vein 
Study. and Diligence, and Twenty fo 
great Perfection in it: For by all I cn 
gather out of ſo many Authors as have 
written of China, they have no Letters 
at all, but only ſo many. Character 
expreſſing ſo many Words: Thee an 
faid by ſome, to be Sixty, by other 
Eighty, and by others Sixſcore thouſand; 


and 
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and upon the whole, their Writing ſeems 
o me to be like that of: Short: hand a- 
ong us, in caſe there were a diflerent 
haracter invented for every Word in 
ur Language. Their. Writing is nei- 
her from the Left Hand to Right like the 
xropean, nor from Right to Left like the 
fatick Languages, but from Top to 
Bottom of the Paper in one ſtrait Line, 
nd then beginning again at the Top till 
he Side be full. e 
The Learning of China therefore con- 
ſts firſt in the Knowledge of their 
anguage, and next, in the Learning, 
tudy and Practice of the Writings of 
ofutius and his four great Diſciples ; 
nd as every Man grows more perfect 
both theſe, ſo he is more eſteemed 
nd advanced; nor is it enough to have 
ad Confutius, unleſs it be diſcovered 
retaining the Principal Parts of him 
d their Memories, and the Practice of 
im in their Lives. PRINCE: 
The Learned among them are pro- 
oted by Three Degrees: The Firſt may 
lemble that of Sophiſters in our Col- 
ges after Two or Three Years ſtanding; 
d this Degree is*conferred by Pub- 
k Examiners Appointed for that Pur- 
dle; who go through the Chief _ 
| o 


D 
of each Province once a Year, and u 
on Scrutiny, admit ſuch of the Cand. 
dates as they approve, to this Degre, 
Regiſter their Names, and give them | 
Badge belonging to this firſt Form of th 
Learned. 
The Second Degree is promoted wit 
more Form, and performed once in Thie 
Years, in a great College built for thi 
Purpoſe in the Chief City of each King 
dom; by ſeveral Examiners Appointdff 
by the King, and ſtrict Enquiries an 
| Queſtions both of Language and Lear 
ing, and much Critick upon the ſeven 
Writings, produced by the ſeveral Pr 
tenders, and ſubmitted to the Exam 
ners. This Degree may reſemble thy 
of Maſters of Arts in our Colleges, a 
is conferred with a New Badge belon 
ing to it. : 
The Third Degree may be compar 
to that of Doctors among us in any d 
our Sciences, and is never conferrt 
but in the Imperial City of Peking, wit 
great Forms and Solemnities, after mud 
| Examining, and Deliberation of ti 
| Perſons appointed for that Purpoſe; at 
of this Degree there are never to 
above Three hundred at a time in tl 
Whole Empire, beſides ſuch as _ 
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ally in the Magiſtracy or Government; 


. who are all choſen out of the Perſons 
o ithat have commenced or attained this 
| ({MDegree of Learning. Upon the taking 
ch each Degree, they repair to a Temple 


here they perform the Worſhip and 


emory, as the Great Prince or Hero 
f the Learned. LD 

Of theſe: Perſons all their Councils, 
nd all their Magiſtracies are compoſed ; 
ut of theſe are choſen all their Chief 
fficers and Mandarines, both Civil and 
filitary. With theſe the Emperors and 
iceroys of Provinces, and Generals of 
Irmies adviſe upon all great Occaſions ; 


hem eſteemed more able for the Execu- 
jon and Diſcharge of all Publick Em- 
loyments, than the longeſt Practice and 
xperience in other Countries; and 
hen they come into Armies, they are 
und Braver and more Generous in ex- 
oſing their Lives upon all great Occa- 
ons, than the boldeſt Soldiers of their 
roops. 5 

Now for the Government, it is Ab- 
lute Monarchy, there being no other 

. 0 . 


in fl 
e 40 
all 


ff Confutius, which is erected in each 
ity, and adjoins to the Colleges; and 


eremonies appointed in Honour of his 


nd their Learning and Virtue make 


Laws 
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Laws in China, but the King's Orden 
and Commands; and it is likewiſe kf 
reditary, {till delcending to rhe next of 
Blood. 

But all Orders and Commands of the 
King proceed through his Councils, a0 
are made upon the Recommendations 
Petition of the Council proper and 2 
pointed for that Affair; ſo that all My 
ters are debated, determined, and con 
cluded by. the ſeveral Councils; an 
then upon their Advices or Reque 
made to the King, they are ratified an 
ſigned by him, and fo pals into Laus 

All great Offices of State are likeni 
conferred by the King, upon the fam 
Recommendations or Petitions of h 
ſeveral Councils; ſo that none are pr 
ferred by the Humour of the Prince in 
ſelf, nor by Favour of any Miniſter, þ 
Flattery or Corruption, but by Force 
Appearance of Merit, of Learning, a 
of Virtue ; which obſerved by the | 
veral Councils, gain their Recommt 
dations or Petitions to the King. 
The Chief Officers are either thoſe 
State reſiding conſtantly at Court, à 
by whom the whole Empire is govet 
ed, or the Provincial Officers, Vit 


roys, and Magiſtrates or — 


1 

u ror the Firit, there are in the Imperial 
(iy at Peking, Six ſeveral Councils; 
r, as ſome Authors affirm, one great 
ouncil, that divides it ſelf into Six 
maller, but diſtin& Branches. Some Dif- 
erence is alſo made by Writers, con- 
erning the Nature or the Buſineſs of 
heſe Councils. But that which feems 
oft generally agreed, is, That the Firſt 
pf theſe Six is a Council of State, by 
rhom all Officers through the whole 
ngdom are choſen according to their 
earning and Merit. The Second is 
he Council of Treaſury, which has In- 
pection into the whole Revenue, and the 
eceipts and Payments that are made 
or out of it. The Thitd takes care 
f the Temples, Offerings, Feaſts and 
eremonies belonging to them; as like- 
iſe ol Learning, and the Schools or 
olleges deſigned for it. The Fourth is 
e Council of War, which diſpoſes of 
Military Offices and Honours, and all 
atters of War and Peace, that is by 
e King's Command iſſued upon their 
epreſentations. The Fifth takes care of 
| the Royal or Publick Buildings, and 
[their Fleets. And the Sixth is a Council 
r Court of Juſtice or Judicature, in all 
auſes both Civil and Criminal. 

| N 2 | Each 


of 
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Each of theſe Councils has a Pref. 
dent and two Aſſiſtants or chief Secre. 
taries, whereof one fits at his Right, 
and the other on his Left Hand ; why 
digeſt and regiſter the Debates and 0. 
ders of the Council. And belides thek 
there are in each Council Ten Cour 
ſellors. 

By theſe Councils the whole Empin 
of China is governd through all the fe 
ral Kingdoms that compole it; and thy 
have in each Province particular Office 

Intendants and Notaries ; from who 
they receive conſtant Accounts, and t 
whom they fend conſtant InſtruQian 
concerning all Paſſages or Affairs of M 
ment in any of the ſeveral Provinces 
the Kingdom. 5 

There are, beſides theſe Six, fever 
ſmaller Councils; as one for the Afi 
of the King's Women, for his Houſhol 
and his Domeſtick Chancery or . 
ſtice. But above all, is the Council 
the Colaos, or chief Miniſters, who A 
ſeldom above Five or Six in Numb 
but Perſons of the moſt conſummitt 
Prudence and Experience ; who alt 
having paſſed, with great Applail 
throvgh the other Councils or Govell 


ments of Provinces, are at laſt advanc 
I 


Ir 


* 2 
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to this Supreme Dignity, and ſerve as a 
privy- Council, or rather a Junto, ſit- 
ting with the Emperor himſelf ; which 
is allowed to none of the others. To 
theſe are preſented all the Reſults or 
Naequeſts of the other Councils; and 
being by their Advice approved, they 
are by the Emperor ſigned and ratified, 
and ſo diſpatched. _ OM 
Theſe are always attended by ſome 
f the Chiefeſt and moſt Renowned 
Philoſophers or Sages of the Kingdom; 
ho attend the Emperor, . and ſerve 
im in receiving all Petitions, and give 
heir Opinions upon them to the Emùn- 
peror or the Colaos; as alſo upon any 
Matters of great Moment and Difficulty, 
hen they are conſulted : And theſe 
re choſen out of two Aſſemblies re- 
ding at Peking, and conſiſting of Sixty 
en each; but all choice Perſons, whoſe. 
Wiſdom and Virtue are generally 
own and applauded. They are im- 
oloyed in all Matters of Learning, and 
piving neceſſary Orders therein; keep- 
ng all the Publick Writings, and order- 
ing and digeſting them; regiſtring all 
aus and Orders of State; and out of 
ele are appointed by each ſucceed- 
ing King, ſome Perſons to relate and 
N 3 regaſter 
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And Laſtly, out of theſe (as they pra 
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that particular Province; but there 


Juſtice and Manners, without whoſe 4 
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and Diſtreſſed, and ſetting free Priſon 
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regiſter the Times and Actions of hy 
Predeceſſor. They are at their Leiſyr 
much given to Poetry; in which, thy 
compile the Praiſes of Virtuous My 
and Actions, Satyrs againſt Vice, | 
ſcriptions for Monuments and Triumply 
Arches, and ſuch like Compoſition 


in Eſteem and Fame of Wiſdom an 
Virtue) are choſen and advanced h 
Degrees, the Officers of State, a 
Counſellors in the ſeveral Councils; an 
none ever arrives to be a Colao, thy 
nas not been one of theſe two Aſn 
blies. | 

Each particular Kingdom of the kn 
pire, has the ſame Councils, or {on 
very like them for the Government 


beſides in each, a Surintendant, {lf 
more immediately from Court, to u 
ſpect the courſe of Affairs; a Cendord 


proval, no Capital Sentences are to! 
executed; and a Third Officer if 
ployed by the Empreſs, in the natut 
of an Almoner ; whoſe Buſineſs is onl 
that of Charity, and Relief of the Pu 


upon ſmall Debts or Otfences ; thet 
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1 
on the Belief, that in Matters of Juſtic 
Men will be partial to their Friends, hu 


in thoſe of War, Men will fight bel 


for their own Country. None ever con 
tinues in any Office above Three Year 
unleſs upon a New Election; and nom 


| put out for Miſcarriage in his Office 


is again admitted to any Imploymen 
The two great Hinges of all Goven 
ments, Reward and Puniſhment, 2 
no where turned with greater Care, ng 
exerciſed with more Bounty and Sex 
rity. Their Juſtice is rigorous upon 
Ottences againſt the Law, but non 
more exemplary, than upon Corruptin 
in Judges. Beſides this, Inquiſition y 
made into their Ignorance and Wal 
nels, and even into Careleſneſs an 


Raſhneſs in their Sentences ; and asti 
firſt is puniſhed with Death, fo the 


are with Diſmiſſion and-Diſgrace. Th 
Rewards of Honour, (beſides thoſe 
Advancement) are conferred by h 


"tents from the Emperor, expreliif 


Merits and granting Privileges, I 
Pillars of Marble with elegant and it 
norary Inſcriptions: And to Merit « 
traordinary towards the Prince alt 
Country, even by erecting Tempe 
offering Incenſe, and appointing * 


wt 
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jr the Service of them. Agriculture is 
ncouraged by ſo many ſpecial Privi- 
ves from the Crown, and the Com- 
on Laws or Cuſtoms of 'the Country, 
bat whatever Wars happen, the Til- 
rs of the Ground are untouched, as 
they were Sacred, like Prieſts in o- 
er Places; ſo as no Country in the 
orld was ever known to be fo culti- 
ted, as the whole Kingdom of China. 
nfWonour and Reſpect, is no where paid 
8 Nobility and Riches ſo much, as it is 
nere to Virtue and Learning, which 
noe equally regarded, both by the 
piu rince and the People: And the Ad- 
on ncement to Office of Perſons only for 
Ve celling in thoſe Qualities, prevents 
Wc Cankers of Envy and Faction, that 


I 


el 


ct 


x5 thiWreupt and deſtroy ſo many other Go- 
tie raments. Every one ſeeking Pre- 
I rment here, only by Merit, attributes 
ole it that of other Men. Tho the King 
the moſt abſolute in the World, fince 
ere are no other Laws in China but 
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hat he makes; yet all Matters being 
ſt digeſted and repreſented by his 
ouncils, the Humours and Paſſions of 
e Prince enter not into the Forms or 
onduct of the Government, bur his 
rlonal Favours to Men or Women, are 
diſtributed. 
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Magnificence that appears in any p 


77. . . 4 p< ones I, 


the very Speculations of other Me 
and all thoſe imaginary Schemes of ti 
European Wits, the Inſtitutions of 1 


| lowed by any that conſiders the Val 
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diſtributed in the Preferments of hi; 
Houſhold, or out of the vaſt Revenue 
that is particularly applied to it, fe 
Support of the greateſt Expence and 


lace of the World. So that it muy 
truly be ſaid, that no King 1s bette 
Served and Obeyed, more Honoured o 
rather Adored; and no People bette 
govern'd, nor with greater Eaſe an 
PEERS} ˙ 8 

Upon theſe Foundations and Inſlity 
tions, by ſuch Methods and Orders, ti 
Kingdom of China ſeems to be framxi 
and policed with the utmoſt Force an 
Reach of Human Wiſdom, Reaſon anc 
Contrivance ; and in Practice to exc 


nophon, the Republick of Plato, th 
Utopia's or Oceana's of our Mod 
Writers. And this will perhaps be! 


neſs, the Opulence, the Populouſnelst 
this Region, with the Eaſe and Facllt 
wherewith 'tis govern'd, and the Leng 
of Time this Government has run. I 
laſt is three times longer than that 
the AHrian Monarchy, which was Ti 
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len hundred Years, and the longeſt 
me erod of any Government we meet 
fue in Story. The Numbers of Peo- 


le and of their Forces, the Treaſures 
nd Revenues of the Crown, as well 
Wealth and Plenty of the Subjects, 

he Magnificence of their Publick Build- 
gs and Works would be incredible, 
they were not confirmed by the con- 
urring Teſtimonies of Paulus Venetus, 
lartinius Hercherus, with ſeveral other 
clations, in Italian, Portugueſe and Dutch; 
ther by Miſſionary Friars, or Perſons 
ploy'd thither upon Trade or Em- 
flies upon that Occaſion : - Yet the 
hole Government is repreſented, as a 
ing managed with as much Facility, 

Irder and Quiet, as a common Family; 
o ſome Writers affirni the Number of 
eople in China, before the laſt Tartar 
ars, to have been above Two hundred 


ode lions. Indeed the Canals cut through 
be 0: Country, or made by Conjunctions 
3 | Rivers, are ſo infinite, and of ſuch 
nels 


engths, and fo perpetually filled with 


acilt oats and Veſlels of all Kinds, that 
conc Writer believes there are near as 
' b any People in theſe, and the Ships 
hat! 


here with their Havens are filled, who 
ve upon the Water, as thoſe upon the 
and. "Tis 
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"Tis true, that as Phyſicians fay, th 
higheſt Degree of Health in a Body 
ſubjects it to the greateſt Danger 20 
Violence of ſome Diſeaſe ; fo the pe. 
fection of this Government or Conſt 
tion, has had the ſame Effect, joing 
with the Accident of their Situatig 
upon ſuch a Neighbour as the Tara 
For theſe, by the Hardneſs and Poe 
ty of their Country and their Ling 
are the Boldeſt and the Fierceſt Peo 
in the World, and the moſt Enterprizin 
On rother ſide, the Excellence of ti 
Chineſe Wit and Government, rend 
them, by great Eaſe, Plenty and Lux 
in time Effeminate, and thereby exit 
them to frequent Attempts and Inv 
ons of their Savage Neighbours. Tir 
ſeveral times, upon their Records, tl 
Tartars have conquered great Parts 
the Kingdom of China, and after 1 
Eſtabliſhments there, have been expele 
Till (as we faid before) about tl 
Year 1650, they atchieved the col 
pleat and intire Conqueſt of rhe wii 
Empire after a bloody War of avi: 
Thirty Years. But the Force of ti 
Conſtitution and Government, appt 
in no Circumſtance or Light, fo great 
in this, that it has waded ſafe through! 
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feat Tempeſts and Inundations, as Six 
hanges of Race among their Kings by 
vil Wars, and Four Conqueſts by Fo- 
jon and Barbarous Forces. For under 
e preſent Tartar Kings, the Govern- 
ent continues ſtill the fame, and in the 
hands of the Chineſe Learned; and all 
he Change that appears to have been 
ade by ſuch a Storm or Revolution, 


as been only, That a Tartar Race ſits 
the Throne inſtead of a Chineſe ; and 
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75 e Cities and ſtrong places are Gar- 
ond by Tartar Soldiers, who fall by 


egrees into the Manners, Cuſtoms and 
M agvage of the Chineſes. So great a 
i eſpect, or. rather Veneration, is paid 
Tu £15 Wife and Admirable Conſtitution, 
een by its Enemies and Invaders, that 
0 oth Civil Uſurpers, and Foreign Con- 
U oerors, vie with Emulation, who ſhall 
elk nake greateſt Court, and give moſt Sup- 
or to it, finding no other Means to ſe- 
ea re their own Safety and Eaſe, by the 
yh Obedience of the People, than the Eſta- 
abo lihment and Preſervation of their An- 
ent Conſtitutions and Government. 
pp! The great Idea which may be concei- 
reat fed of the Chineſe Wiſdom and Know- 
yh! edge, as well as their Wit, Ingenuity 
or nd Civility, by all we either read 5 
ee 


vun 
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| ſee of them, is apt to be leſſened þ 
their groſs and ſottiſn Idolatry ; but th 
it felt is only among the Vulgar or Il 
terate, who Worſhip after their Manne 
whatever Idols belong to each City, 9 
Village or Family; and the Temples ay 
Prieſts belonging to them, are in uu 
Requeſt among the common People an 
the Women. But the Learned adore th 
Spirit of the World, which they holdy 
be Eternal; and this without Temp 
Idols or Prieſts. And the Emperor oi 
is allowed to Sacrifice at certain Ting 
by himſelf or his Officers, at two Ten 
ples in the two Imperial Cities of Pen 
and Nanking ; one dedicated to Het 
and t'other to the Earth. | 

This I mention, to ſhew how the fu 
theſt Eaſt and Weſt may be found! 
agree in Notions of Divinity, as 9 
as in Excellence of Civil or Politi 
_ Conſtitutions, by paſling at one La 
from theſe of China, to thoſe of Peri. 


SEC| 
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IS known enough, that about 
the Year 1484, Alonſo Sanchez, 
alter of a Spaniſh Veſlel, that uſually 
aded from thoſe Coaſts to the Canaries 
d Madera s, was in his Paſſage between 
eſe Iſlands, ſurprized with a furious 
torm at Eaſt, ſo violent, that he was 
reed to let his Ship drive before it 
ithout any Sail; and ſo black, that 
thin Twenty eight Days he could not 
ke the Height of the Sun. That he 
as at length caſt upon a Shore, but 
hether Iſland or Continent, he could 
ot tell, but full of Savage People. That 
ter infinite Toils, Dangers and Miſe- 
es of Hunger and Sickneſs, he made 
length one of the Tercera Iſlands, 

1th only Five Men left ot Seventeen he 
arried out; and meeting there with 
e Famous Columbo, made him ſuch 
cations, and ſo pertinent Accounts of 
is Voyage, as gave Occaſion for the 
ilcovery of America, or the Weſt- Indies, 


by 
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by this Man ſo renowned in our edu 
Story. 

Whatever Predictions * been ſing 
found out, or applied towards the D. 
covery af this New World, or Stor; 
told of a certain Prince in Wales, h 
ving run the fame Fortune, or of t 
ancient Carthaginians, I do not find, . 
all I have read upon this Subject, ap 
Reaſon to believe, that any Mort 
from Europe or Africa, had ever tray 
theſe unknown Paths of that Weſtz 
Ocean, or left the leaſt Foot-ſteps i 
having diſcovered thoſe Countries, k 
fore Alonſo Sanchez and his Crew. U. 
on the Arrival of the Spanzards th 
with Columbus, they found Nature 
naked as the Inhabitants ; in moſt Par 
no Thought of Buſineſs, further thanti 
moſt Natural Pleaſures or Neceſſities 
Life; Nations divided by natwn 
Bounds of Rivers, Rocks or Mountain 
or difference of Language; Quart 
among them, only for Hunger or Lul 
the Command in Wars, given to tl 
Strongeſt or the Braveſt; and in Peat 
taken up or exerciſed by the Boldt 
among them; and their Lives col 
monly ſpent in the moſt inhoc: 
Entertainments of Hunting, =_ 

all 
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cating, or in the moſt careleſs lei- 
ure. 
There were a many Prin- 
ipalities, that ſeemed to have grown 
up, from the Original of Paternal Do- 
minion, and ſome Communities with 
Orders and Laws ; but the two great 
Dominions, were thoſe of Mexico and 
pern, which had arrived to ſuch Extent 
f Territory, Power and Riches, that 
mazed thoſe, who had been enough ac- 
uainted w ith the Greatneſs and Splen- 
or of the European Kingdoms. And I 
ever met with any Story ſo enter- 
aining, as the Relations of the ſeve- 
al Learned Spaniſh-Jeſuits and others, 
oncerning theſe Countries and People, 
their Native Innocence and Simpli- 
ty, Mexico was ſo vaſt an Empire, 
ics Hat it was well repreſented by the 
ommon Anſwer of the Indians, all a- 
cans that Coaſt, to the Spariards, when 
lane) came to any part, and asked the 
eople whether they were under Mon- 
Rum, Quien noes eſclauo de Montezu- 
42 Or, Who is not a Slave of Monte- 
ma? As if they thought the whole 
orld was fo. They might truly call 
noc Slave, for no Dominion was ever ſo 
blolue, ſo Tyrannous, and ſo Cruel 
23 


ä 
as his. Among other Tributes impoſe 
on the People, one was of Men to he 
Sacrificed every Year to an Ugly De. 
formed Idol, in the great Temple of 
Mexico. Such numbers as the King 
. Pleaſed of poor Victims, were laid up 
on ſuch Extents of Cities or Villagg 
or Numbers of Inhabitants, and there 
choſen by Lot, to ſatisfy ſuch Bloody 
and Inhuman Taxes. Theſe were often 
Influenced by the Prieſts, who when 
they ſaw Men grow Negligent, either 
in reſpect to themſelves, or Devotion 
to their Idols, would ſend to tell the 
King, That the Gods were Hungry, and 
thereupon, the common Tribute wa 
raiſed; ſo as that Year, the Spamuri 
Landed and Invaded Mexico, there ha 
been above Thirty Thouſand Men & 
crificed to this Cruel Superſtition. Ant 
this was ſaid to have given great 0 
caſion for the eaſy Conqueſts of th 
Spaniards, by the willing Revolts ant 
Submiſſions of the Natives to any ne 
Dominion, 5 | 

The ſame was obſerved to happe 
in Pers, by the general Hatred and4 
verſion of the People in that Empire 
 Atabaaipa, who being a Baſtard ot tis 
Yaca's Family, had firſt DIY 
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cybtilty, and afterwards by Cruelty 


ed 
h and Violence, raiſed himſelf to the 
* MThrone of Peru, and cut off with 


Mercileſs Cruelty, all the Maſculine 
Race of the true Royal Blood, that 
rere at Man's Eſtate, or near it, after 
hat Line had laſted pure and ſacred, 

and Reigned with unſpeakable Felicity, 
oth to themſelves 2 their Subjects, 

or above Eight Hundred Vears. | 
This Kinge om is ſaid to have extend- 
d near Seven Hundred Leagues in 
ength, from North to South, and about 
nHundred and Twenty in Breadth : 

lis bounded on the Weſt by the Pacifick 
cean; on the Eaſt by Mountains im- 
allable for Men or Beaſts, and as ſome 


ha rite, even Birds themſelves ; the height 
1 eing ſuch, as makes their tops always 


pvered with Snow, even in that warm 
egion. On the North *tis bounded 
tha great River, and on the South 
pith another, which ſeparates it from 
te Province 'of Chili, that reaches to 
e Megallen Straits. 

The Kingdom of Peru deduced its 
iginal from their great Heroes, Man- 
Copac, and his Wife and Siſter Coya 
Lana, who are ſaid to have firſt ap- 
arcdinthat Country, near a mighty 
O 2 Lake, 


Countries are reported to have live 
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Lake, which is till Sacred with then 
upon this occaſion. 
Before this time, the People ofthe{: 


like the Beaſts among them, without 
any Traces of Orders, Laws or Rel. 
gion, without other Food than fromthe 
Trees or the Herbs, or what Game thy 
could catch, without further Proviſi 
than for preſent Hunger, without ay 
Cloathing or Houſes, but dwelt inRoch 
or Caves, or Trees, to be ſecure fro 
Wild Beaſts, or in Tops of Hills, if the 
were in fear of fierce Neighbours. Whe 
Mango Copac, and his Siſter, came ff 
into theſe naked Lands, as they wer 
Perſons of excellent Shape and Beauty 
ſothey were adorned with ſuch Cloth 
as continued afterwards the uſual hall 
of the Trca's, by which Name the 
called themſelves. They told thePa 
ple who came firſt about them, ti 
they were the Son and Daughter otti 
Fun, and that their Father, taking pit 
of the miſerable Condition of Mankit 
had ſent them down to reclaim the! 
from thoſe beſtial Lives, and to inſti 
them how to live happily and fate 
by obſerving ſuch Laws, Cuſtoms al 
Orders, as their Father the Sun h. 

col 
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zmmanded theſe his Children to — 
hem. The great Rule they firſt taught 
vas. That every Man ſhould live ac- 
ording to Reaſon, and conſequently, 
neither ſay nor do any thing to others, 
hat they were not willing others ſhould 
ay or do to them, becauſe it was againſt 
common Reaſon, to make one Law 
or our ſelves, and another for other 
deople. And this was the great princi- 
de of all their Morality. In the next 
place, that they ſhould worſhip the Sus, 
ho took care of the whole World, 
ave life to all Creatures, and made the 
plants grow, and the Herbs fit for Food 
o maintain them; and was io careful 
nd ſo good, as to ſpare no pains of his 
wn, but to go round the World every 
lay, to inſpect and provide for all that 
vas upon it, and had ſent theſe his two 
hildren down on purpoſe, for the 
ood and happineſsof Mankind, and 
o Rule them with the ſame care and 
oodneſs that he did the World. After 
his, they taught them the Arts moſt 
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1 ecefſary for Life, as Mango Copac, to 
* ow Mayz Cor the common Indian 


rain) at certain ſeaſons, to preſerve 
t againſt others, to build Houſes againſt 
uclemencies of Air, and danger of 
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Wild-Beaſts, to diſtinguiſh themſclyg 
by Wedlock into ſeveral Families, 9 
cloath themſelves, ſo as to cover xif 
leaſt the ſhame of Nakedneſs, to tam 
and nouriſh ſuch Creatures as might hy 
of common uſe and ſuſtenance, Cay 
Mama taught the Women to Spin an 
Weave, both Cotton, and certain 
coarſe Woolls of ſome Beaſts among 
them. 3 

With theſe Inſtructions and Invent; 
ons they were ſo much believed in al 
they ſaid, and adored for what the 
did and taught of common Utility 
that they were followed by great nm 
bers of People, obſerv'd and obey'd lik 
Sons of the Sun, ſent down from He: 
ven to inſtruct and to govern then 
Mango Copac had in his Hand a Rodd 
Cold, about two Foot long, and fir 
Inches round. He ſaid, that his Fathe 
the Sun, had given it him, and bid hin 
when he Travelled Northward fron 
the Lake, he ſhould every time he reſted 
ſtrike this Wand down into the Ground 
and where at the firſt ſtroke it ſhoul 
go down to the very top, he ſhoul 
there build a Temple to the Sn, al 
fix the Seat of his Government. 


Th 
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This fell out to be in the Vale of 
"co, where he founded that City, 
hich was Head of this great Kingdom 
pf Peru. 
Here he divided his Company into 
wo Colonies or Plantations, and cal- 
d one the high Caſco, and tother the 
ow, and began here to be a Lawgiver 
> theſe People. In each of theſe 
ere at firſt a Thouſand Families, which 
e cauſed all to be Regiſtred, with the 
umbers in cach. This he did by ſtrings 
ſeveral Colours, and Knots of ſeve. 
Kinds and Colours upon them, by 
hich, both Accounts were kept of 
ings and times, and as much expreſ- 
dof their Minds, as was neceſſary in 
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hen overnment, where neither Letters 
dad r Money, nor conſequentjy Diſputes 
n Avarice, with their Conſequences, 


er entred. 
He inſtituted Decurions thro' both 
eſe Colonies, that is, one over every 
en Families, another over F ifty, a 
ird over a Hundred, a fourth over Five 
ndred, and a fifth over a Thouſand; 
{to this laſt, they gave the name of 
uraca or Governour, Every Decu- 
n was a Cenſor, a Patron, ard a Judge 
Arbiter! in ſ mall Controverſies among 
9 6 thoſs 
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: thoſe under his charge. They to 


remember a ſtrain of Refin'd Civil 
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care that every one cloathed themſclyg 
laboured, and lived according to th 
orders given them by the Tce, fra 
their Father the Sun; among whichoy 
was, That none who could work,ſhoy 
be idle, more than to reſt after laboy 
and that none who could not work! 
Age, Sickneſs. or Invalidity, ſhoul 
want, bur be maintain'd by the othe 
Pains. Theſe were ſo much obſerve 
that in the whole Empire of Pery, an 
during the long Race of the 1zca King 
no Beggar was ever known, andy 
Woman ever ſo much as went to ſe; 
Neighbour, but with their Worki 
their Hands, which they followed! 
the time the Viſit laſted. Upon this, 
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among them, which was, That wie 
any Woman went to ſee another 
equal, or ordinary Birth, ſhe Worked: 
her own Work in the other's Houſe, bi 
if ſhe made a Viſit to any of the Pall! 
(which was the name by which thi 
called all the Women of the true Ro)! 
Blood, as Trca's was that of the Mel 
then they immediately deſired the Pal 


to give them a piece of her own Wo 
and the Viſit paſſed in working oy 
5 „ [ak 


6 1 
dleneſs, ſentenced by the Decurions, 
was puniſh'd by ſo many Stripes in Pub- 
lick, and the Diſgrace was more ſenſible 
than the Pain. Every Colony had one 
ſupream Judge, to whom the lower De- 
curious remitted great and difficult caſes, 
or to whom in (ſuch caſe) the Criminals 
appealed. But every Decurion that con- 
cealed any Crime of thoſe under his 
Charge above a day and a night, be- 
came Guilty of it, and liable to the 
ſame Puniſhment. There were Laws 


inyWor Orders likewiſe againſt Theft, Muti- 
d ations, Murthers, Diſobedience to Of- 
ſee ficers, and Adulteries (for every Man 
Kas to have one lawful Wife, but had 


the Liberty of keeping other Women, 
as he could). The Puniſhment of all 
Crimes, was either Corporal Pains, or 


wie Death, but commonly the laſt, upon 
er oc ſe two reaſons which they gave; firſt, 
ced WT hat all Crimes, whether great or ſmall, 
e, Here of the ſame nature, and deſerved 
all: Wi ſame puniſhment, if they were com- 
theWnitted againſt the Divine Commands, 
RO hich were ſent them down from the 


dyn: Next, That to puniſh any Man in 
bis Poſſeſſions or Charges, and leave 
him alive, and in ſtrength and liberty, 
vas to leave an ill Man more incenſed, 

or 


Ei 
or neceſſitated to commit new Crime 
On tother ſide, they never forfeited th 
Charge or Poſſeſſions of a Son for hj 
Father's Offences, but the Judges on! 
remonſtrated to him the guilt and py. 
niſhment of them for his warning 
example. Theſe Orders had fo grex 
Force and Effect, that many times 1 
whole Year paſſed without the Execy. 
tion of one Criminal, 

There is no doubt, but that which 
contributed much to this great order in 
the State, was the diſuſe of other pol. 
ſeſſions than what were neceſlary to 
Life, and the eminent Virtue of their 
firſt great Heroe, or Legiſlator, which 
ſeemed to have been entailed upon 
their whole Race, in the courſe of their 
Reign: So as in the whole length of it 
tis reported among them, that no true 
Veca was ever found guilty or puniſhe! 
for any Crime. Thus particular quali: 
ties have been obſer ved in old Rome, to 

be conſtant in the ſame Families for ſe 
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veral Hundred Years, as Goodneſs, Cle. 
mency, Love of the People, in that of 
the Valerij, Haughtineſs, Pride, Cruelty, 
and Hatred of the People, in that of 
the Appij, which may come from the 
force of Blood, of Education, or E. 
5 ample. 


8 
imple. Tis certain no Government 
nas ever eſtabliſhed and continued by 
reater Examples of Virtue and Seve- 
ity, nor any ever gave greater Teſti- 
onies, than the Yyca's, of an excellent 
nſtitution, by the progreſſes and ſuc- 
efſes, both in the propagation and ex- 
ent of Empire, in force and plenty, 
n greatneſs and magnificence of all 
blick Works, as Temples, Palaces, 
gh ways, Bridges, and in all Provi- 
ons neceſſary to common eaſe, ſafety, 
nd utility of human Life: So as ſeve- 
al of the Jeſuits, and particularly Aco- 
, are either ſo juſt or ſo preſuming 
5 toprefer the Civil Conſtitutions of 
ango Copac before thoſe of Lycurgus, 
uma, Solon, or any other Lawgivers 
celebrated in the more known parts 
tf the World. | 
To every Colony was afligned ſuch 
compaſs of Land, whereof one part 
8:5 appropriated to the Sun; a ſecond 
the Widows, Orphans, Poor, Old 
r Majmed ; a third to the peculiar 
aintenance of every Family, accord- 
g to their number; and a fourth to 
Inca. In this order the whole was 


the illed, and the Harveſt or Product laid 
4 p in ſeveral Granaries; out of which 
5 | it 
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Capa Vuca, which the Spaniards interpri 
Solo Semnor, or Only Lord. He Eur 


| ſerve the Line the pureſt they couli 


_ Unmarried Tics, Men above Twen, 
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it was diſtributed by Officers to thy 
purpoſe, according to the ſeveral ug 
for which it was deſigned, and new Se 
iſſued out at the Seaſon for the ne 
Tillage. 5 

Every Decurion, beſides the Office, 
a Cenſor and Judge, had that likewiſ: 
of a Patron or Solicitor, for relief o 
the Neceſſities or Wants of thoſe unde 
his Charge. They were bound to gin 
in to the Publick Regiſters, an Accoun 
of all that were Born, and of all thy 
dyed under their Charge. None wy 
ſuffered to leave the Colony, or Peoyl: 
he was Born in, without leave, nor 
change the Habit commonly uſed init 
(by ſome parts or marks whereof thoſ 
of each Province were diſtinguiſhed, 
None to Marry out of it, no more tha 
the Tzce's out of their own Blood. 

The Vea that Reigned, was calle! 


_ 


_ 
6 2 


Married the firſt of his Female Kindre!, 
either Siſter, Niece, or Couſin, to pr: 


once in two Years he aſſembled all ti: 


and Women above Sixteen Years Ol 
and there in Pubſt&<. Married all ſuch 
18 5 


2 
**. * 


EE” 

e thought fit, by giving each of their 
14s one to the other. The ſame was 

ont among the Vulgar, by the Cura- 
of each People. 
p very Family at their time of Meals, 
at with their Doors open, ſo that all 
night ſce their Temperance and Or- 


ler, | | 
* By theſe and other ſuch Laus and 
. nſtitutions, Mango Copac firſt ſettled his 


overnment or Kingdom in the Colo- 
ies of Coxco, which were in time mul- 
iplied into many others, by the wil. 
ing confluence and recourſe of many 
everal People round about him, allu- 


* ed by the Divine Authority of his 
00 Orders, by the ſweetneſs and clemen- 
u of his Reign, and by the Felicity of 


all that lived under it; and indeed, 
he whole Government of this Race of 
he Yucæ's, was rather like that of a ten- 
der Father over his Children, or a juſt, 
areful, and well-natur'd Guardian over 
'upils, than of a Lord or Command- 
r over Slaves or Subjects. By which 
hey came to be ſo honoured or adored, 
hat it was like Saeriledge for any com- 


nt | | 
* mon Perſon ſo much as to touch the 
1 oF without his leave; which was gi- 

en as a Grace to thoſe who ſerved him 


well, 
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well, or to new Subjects that ſubni⸗ 
ted to him. 

After the Extent of his Kingdom int 
great compaſſes of Territory round Con: 
co, by voluntary ſubmiſſion of the Peg, 
ple, as to ſome Evangelical, rather thy 
Legal Doctrines or Inſtitutions; Aa. 
90 Copac aſſembled all his Curaca's an 
told him, That his Father the Sun, hit 
commanded him to extend his Inſtitu. 
tions and Orders as far as he was able 
for the good and happineſs of Ma 
kind ; and for that purpoſe, with Ar. 
med Troops to go to thoſe remote 
parts that had not yet receiv'd then, 
and to reduce them to their obſervance 
That the Sun had commanded him 9 
hurt or offend none that would ſubmi 
to him, and thereby accept of the goal 
and happineſs that was offered him ly 
ſuch Divine Bounty, but to diſtreſs on 
ly ſuch as refuſed, without killing an 
that did not aſſail them, and then u 
do it juſtly iv their own Defence. 

For this deſign, he formed and al: 
ſembled Troops of Men, Armed bott 
with Offenſive, and chiefly with De 
fenfive Weapons. He caſt them ino 
the Order of Decurions, in the ian 
manner as he had done Families; t 
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very Ten Men was one Officer, ano- 
| or to Fifty, and another to One 
th ndred, a Fourth to Five Hundred, 
an Fifth to a Thouſand. There 
0.0 +5 a Sixth over Five Thouſand, and 


ceventh as a General over Ten Thou- 
nd; of which number his firſt Army 
bs compoſed. 

With this and other ſuch Armies, he 
duced many new Territories under his 
mpire, declaring toevery People he 
zproached, the ſame things he had 
ne firſt to thoſe who came about him 
ar the great Lake; and offering them 
ge benefit of the Arts he had taught, 
je Orders he had Inſtituted, the Pro- 
dion he had given his Subjects, and 
e Felicity they enjoyed under it, 
hoſe who ſubmitted were received in- 


n che ſame Rights and Enjoy ments with 

oe reſt of his Subjects. Thoſe who re- 
au ed were diſtreſſed, and purſued by 
1 toys Forces till they were neceſſitated to 


cept of his Offers and Conditions. 
e uſed no Offenſive Weapons againſt 
y till they Attacked them, and then 
tenſive only at firſt, till the danger 
d ſlaughter of his Men grew other- 
ſe unavoidable ; then he ſuffered his 
res to fall upon them, and kill with- 
-- "QUE 
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touch his Sacred Perſon, made grey 
and common Feaſts for them and hi 


Body of his Empire and gave to ead 


EE © Dl 
out Mercy, and not to ſpare even thy 
that yielded themſelves, after haviy 
ſo longand obſtinately Reſiſted. Thot 
who ſubmitted after the firſt Threats 
Diſtreſſes, or Bloodleſs Oppoſition, þ; 
received into Grace, ſuffered them t 


own Soldiers together for ſeveral day 
and then Incorporated them into th 


of them Cloaths to Wear, and Con 
to Sow, 

By theſe ways, and ſuch Heroick vi 
tues, and by the length of his Reign, k 
ſo far extended hi 7 
divide them into four Provinces, one 
each whereof he appointed an Yrcat 


be a Viceroy (having many Sons gro 
fit to Command); and in each of the | 
eſtabliſhed three Supream Councils ti 
firſt of Juſtice, the ſecond of War, a 
the third of the Revenue, of whid : 
an Inca was likewiſe Preſident, which 
continued ever after, | 
At the end of a Long and Adorai 
Reign, Mango Copac fell into the lai 


Period of his Life ; upon the appro 
whereof, he called together all his Chi 
dren and Grand-Children with his eli 


60 


ns) 
1 don, to whom he left his Kingdom: | 
And told them, that for his own part 
he was going to repoſe himſelf with his 
Father the $1», from whom he came; 
that he adviſed and charged them all, 

to go on in the paths of Reaſon and 
Virtue which he had taught them, till 
they followed him the ſame Journey; z 
that by this courſe only, they would 
prove themſelves to be true Sons of 
the Hun, and be as ſuch Honoured and 
ſeemed. He gave the ſame Charge 
ore eſpecially, and more earneſtly to 
he Duca his Succeſſor, and command- 
d him to Govern bis People according 
o his Example, and the Precepts he 
ad received from the un; and to do 
always with Juſtice, Mercy, Piety, 
lemency, and Care of the Poor; ard 
then he the Frince ſhould go in time 
ö reſt with his Father the Sun, that he 
jould give the ſame Inſtructions and 
xhortations to his Succeſſor. And this 
orm was accordingly uſed in all the 
cceſſions of the Race of the Trca's 


th the ſame Orders, and the greareſt 
toagglicity that could be of any State. 
[ will ſay nothing of the Oreatreft 
agtlificence and Riches of their Build-- 
P ings. 


hich laſted Eight Hundred Years 


' C220) 
- ings, Palaces, or Temples, eſpecial 
thoſe of the da; of the Splendour 9 
their Court, their Triumphs after Vid, 
_ ries, their Huntings and Feaſts, the 
Military Exerciſes and Honours, By 
as teſtimonies of their Grandeur, men 
tion only two of their High-wars 
vwhereof one was Five Hundred League 
plain and levelled through Mountain: 
Rocks and Valleys, ſo that a Carriag 
might drive through that whole lengt 
without difficulty. Another very lon 
and large, paved all with cut or ſquard 
Stone, fenced with low Walls on ec 
fide, and fet with Trees, whd{ 
Branches gave Shade, and the Fruit 
Food, to all that paſſed. 
I ſhall end this Survey of their Ct 
vernment, with one Remark upon the 
Religion, which is, that tho? the Vu 
gar Worſhiped only the Sun, yet th 
| Amanta's, who were their Sages or Pli 
loſophers, taught, that the Sun was on 
ly the great Miniſter of Pachacams 
whom they adored in the firſt place,and 
to whom a Great and Sumptuous Ten 
ple was dedicated. This Word is Intet 
preted by the Spani ard, Animador dl 
Ando. Or, He that animatas or el 

vent the Warld, and ſeems to be yet 


mot; 
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ore Refined Notion of the Deity, than 
hat of the Chireſes, who adored the 
hpirit and Soul of the World. By this 
principle of their Religion, as all the 
others of their Government and Policy, 
t muſt I think, be allowed, that Hu- 
an Nature is the ſame in theſe remote, 
3 well as the other more known and ce⸗ 
chrated parts of the World. That the 
ferent Goverumeats of it are framed 
nd cultivated by as great reaches and 
rength of Reaſonand of Wiſdom, as 
E of ours, and ſome of their frames 
els ſubject to be ſuaken by the Faſſions, 
actions, and other Corruptions, to 
phich thoſe in the middle Scene of Eu- 
oe and Aſia have been ſo often and ſo 
nuch expoſed. That the ſame Cauſes 
roduce every where the ſame Effects, 
nd that the ſame Honours and Obedi= 
ce, are in all places but Conſequen- 
s or Tributes paid tothe ſame Hero- 
u Vertue, or Tranſcendent Genius, in 
Wit parts ſoever, or under what Cli- 
tes of the World it fortunes to appear. 


P 2 - - SECT: 


3 I. 


"THE Third Survey I propoſed to 
R make in this Eſſay upon Heroic 
Virtue, was that of the Northern Re. 
gion, which lies without the Boundsdf 
the Euxin and the Caſpian Seas, the R. 
ver Ox1s to the Eaſt, and the Dani 
to the Weſt, which by the Greeks and 
Romans was called all by one genen 
name of Seythia, and little known to 
any Princes or Subjects of the four great 
Monarchies, otherwiſe than by the de 
feats or diſgraces received in their Ex 
peditions againſt theſe fierce Inhabitant 
of thoſe barren Countries. Such wasth: 
fatal overthrow of Cyrus and his Army, 
by the Eaſtern Scythianc, and the ſhame- 
ful flight of Darius from the Weſtern, 
This vaſt Region which extends from 
the North Eaſt Ocean, that bounds Ce 
taya and China to the North Weſt, that 
waſhes the Cbaſts of Norway, Futland, 
and ſome Northern parts of Germany, 
tho' compriſed by the Antiens _ 
tit 
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the common name of Scythia_was diſtin- 
guiſned into the 4/atick and the Euro- 
een, which were divided by the River 
[anais,and the Mountains out of which 
it riſes. Thoſe numerous Nations may 
be called the Eaſtern Scyt#hiars, who 
ie on that fide of the Tarajr, or at 


leaſt the Volga, and thoſe the Weſtern 


ick hat lie on this. Among the firſt, the 
ue. aſſagetæ were the moſt known or tilkt 
sort df by the Antient Writers: and among 
Ri. bc laſt, the Getæ and the Sarmatæ. The 


rſt is now comprehended under the 
eneral name of great Tartary, and the 
cond under thoſe of the leſſer Tartary, 
Unſcouy, Poland, Sueden, and Denmark ; 
he two laſt ſtyling themſelves Kings of 
eGoths and Vandals, - -- 


E. MY How far this vaſt Territory is inhabi: 
and Northward by any Race of Man- 
; the nd, I think none pretend to know, 
my,” from how, remqte Corners of thoſe 


ſozen Mountains, ſome of thoſe fierce! 


ern, ations firſt crept out, whoſe: Force: 
cons Arms have bzen; {0 known and 
(t by all the reſt of what was of old 
that led the Habitable World. 189 F 101 


Whether it be that the courſe of on 
elt has run generally from the North 
the i forth. as from. e ard ler upon 

8 the 


| (234 2) 

the ſofter, or from the poorer upon ie 
richer Nations, becauſe Men Commonly 
Attack with greater fierceneſs and cou 
rage than they Defend, being in ons 
ſpirited by defire, and in the other ſy. 
ally damped by Fear : J cannot tell bu 
certaiu it is, how celebrated ſoever th 
four great Monarchies have been, bythe 
VVritings of ſomany famous Authon 
who have Eternized their Fame, ant 
thereby their own; yet there is 1 
part of the World chat was ever ſubjet 
to AH rian, Perſian, Greek, or Rom 
Empires (except perhaps ſome litth 
Iflands) that has not beenRavagedant 
Conquered by ſome of thoſe Northen 
Nations, whom they reckoned and d. 
ſpiſed as Barbarous: Nor where ney 
Empires, Kingdoms, Principalities, a 
Governments, have not been by then 
erected upon the Ruins of the Old; 
which may juſtly Mortify the Pride 0 
Mankind, the Depths of their Reaſot: 
Ings} the Reach of their Politicks, th 
Wiſdom of their Laws, and Force 0 
their Diſcipline; and may be allowed 
for a great and undiſputed Triumphd 
Nature over Art: 

Tig agreed in dtory, chat che Sey 
eur 7 Fonquered the Medes, during t 

age perio 
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the criod of that Race inthe Aff ck Em- 
are, and were Maſters of Apa for fif- 


een Years, till they returned home up- 
n Domeſtick occaſions, That | Cyyrs 
as beaten and {lain by their Fury and 
Revenge, under the leading of a VVo- 
an, who e VVit and Conduct made 


ou. 
Ole 
fg. 
bu 

the 
' the 
org, 
and 

1 
jeſt 
17248 
itte 
and 
Nern 
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new 


he Romazre were defeated by the Par- 
Mans, who here of the Scythian Race. 
But the great Hero of the Eaſtern 
cithians or 1 artars, Tefteem to have 
en Tamarlane; and whether he was 
on of a Shepherd or a King, to have 
zen the greateſt Conqueror that was 
ver in the World, at leaſt that appears 
pon any preſent Records of Story. 
is Atchievments were great upon Chi- 


„ A, where he ſubdued many Provinces, 
hen ad forced their R Ring to ſuch Condi- 
D ons of a Peace, as he was content to 
led poſe. He made V Var againſt the Af 


mites with the ſame ſucceſs, and partly 
py force, partly by conſent, gained a 
aſage thro! their Territories for that 


welWalt Army, which he led againſt Baja+ 
aß (then the Terror of the VVorld). 
ee conquered this proud Turk and his 
thy 6h 12 b as FR as and — | 
th which 


NB | 4 


great Figure in ancient Story; that 


62260 


which he croſſed, and made a Viſittoſh 
poor Greek Emperour at Conſtanting, 
who had ſent, to make Alliance with 
him upon his firſt Invaſion of Baj azet x 
whoſe Mercy this Prince then almoſ 
lay, with the ſmall remainders of th 
Grecian Empire, Nothing was great 
or more Hetoical in this Victorious Ie 
warlane, than the Faith and Hoon 
wherewith he obſerved this Alliang 
with the Greeks ; for having been g. 
ceived at Conſtantinople with all the 
Submiſſions that could be made hin 
2 1 — viewed and admired the great: 
and ſtructure of that Noble Gin 
4 ſaid, it was fit to make the Seat 
the Empire of the World, and havin 
tne offer of it frecly made him by th 
Greeks to poſſeſs it for his own, yet a 
ter many Honours exchanged betwen 
theſe two Princes, he left this City i 
the fredom, and the Greek Emperor i 
the Poſſeſſions he fonnd them, wen 
back into Aa, and in his return Con 
quered Syria, Perſia, and India, when 
the great Moguls have ever ſi ince boaſte 
to be the Race of Tamerlane. After il 
theſe Conqueſts he went home, aul 
paſſed the reſt of his Age in his om 
Native Kingdom, and Dyed a fair at 
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tural Death, which was a ſtrain of 


| 

f elicity as well as Greatneſs, beyond 

v of the Conquerors of the Four Re- 
owned Monarchies of the World. He 
es without queſtion, a Great and He- 
Wick Genius, of great Juſtice, exact 
te hiſcipline, genercns Bounty, and much 
[+{Micty, adoring one God, tho' he was 
ou either Chriſtian, Jew, nor Mahometan, 
nod deſerved a Nobler Character than 


ald be allowed by Madern Writers 
any perſon of a Nation ſo unlike 


im emſelves. 511675 

e rhe Turks were another Race of theſe 
it eſtern Scythians. their Original Coun- 
tf es being placed by ſome upon the 
vi orth-Eaſt, by others upon the North- 
te eſt Coaſt of the Caſpi an Sea, and per- 


ps both may have contributed to fur- 
wee en ſuch uumbers as have over-run fo 
ty Meat a part of Europe, 4fa, and Africa. 
or ſit 1 ſhall have occaſion to ſay more of 
wenliWcm and their Conqueſts in the next 
„% 365 7 5553 
vhcrWThat part of Scythia that lies between 
altic two. Rivers of the Volga-and Boriſi- 
er aer, whereof the one runs into the 
ian, and t'other into the Euxine 
8 , was the Seat of the Getæ, i whom 
u ern mentions, as then * 4 
a 4 
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them. From this name of Getz cam 
have been the vaſt Hive out of wid 
Fabrick of that Government, frame 


tions and Dominions in their root 


by the Hunt, Dhracia hy the | Bulg 
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the name of Getæ Immortales, becyy 
they believed that when they Dye 
they ſhould go to Zamolxis, and in 
a new Lite in another World, at le 
ſuch of them as lived according to hi 
Orders and Inſtitutions, who had bee 
a great Prince or Law-giver amons 


that of Gothe ; and this part of S:ythi 
in its whole Northern Extent, I taken 


iſſued ſo many mighty Swarms of By 
barous Nations, who under the ſeven 
names of Gothe. Vandals, Alans, Lin 
bards, Huns, Bulgans, Francs, Saxm 
and many others, broke in at fever 
times and places upon the feveral pn 
vinces of the Roman Empire, like 
many Tempeſts, tore in pieces the who 


many new ones in its room, chang 
the Inhabitants, Language, Cuſtom 
Laws, the uſual names of Places and( 
Men, and even the very Face of Natu 
where they came, and. planted new 


Thus Ialy, after many Spoils and Inn 
ſions of the Goths and Vandals, camel 
be poſſeſſed by the Lombard, Pam 


C229) 

Southern parts of Spain or Kebabs 
the Vandal, the Eaſt or Catalonia, 
the Catti and Alani; the reſt of thay 
patinent by the Gothe. Gaul was ſub- 
ed by the Francs, and Britain by 

e Saxons ; both which Nations are 
ought to have come anciently from 
e more Northern Reigions, and ſeated 
emſelves in thoſe parts ofCrermanythat 
reafterwards called by their Names, 
ym whence they proceeded iu time to 
ke their later Conqveſts. The Scutes 
oConqueredScortarxd and Treland and 
ſſeſſed them under the names of Af- 
Heute, and Irin Seutet, I gueſs to 

e come from Norway, and to have 
ined more, of the ancient Seythrans 
fore the Goths came into thoſe parts) 
th in their Language and Habit, as 


Jil 
yet, 
10 
E 0 
) 
been 
lone 
Calli 
thi 
ket 
hid 
Bar 
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Lon 
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ke | 
whol 


amt of Mantles, and in the cuſtom of 
ang nov ing from one part to another, ac- 
ou ling tothe Seaſons or Conveniences 


1nd Paſture. The Normans that came in- 
Lata France, I take likewiſe to be a later 
Mee from Norway, but after the Ga- 

roi Orders and inſtitutions have gain > 
lui nore Footing in that Province. 
mei rhe Writers of thoſe times cone 
unniuſclves to lay the Diſgraces and 
Ins of their Countries, upon the. 
2 


(230) 

numbers and fierceneſs of theſe 84 
Nations that invaded them, or wn 
their own diſunions and diſorders, thy 
made way for ſo eaſy Conqueſts: gu 
I cannot believe, that the ſtrange gy 
ceſſes and Victorious Progreſſes of th, 
Northern Conquerors, ſhould ham 
been the effect only of Tamultuy 
Arms and Numbers, or that Goven 
ments erected by them, and whichhay 
laſted ſo long in Exrope, ſhould hay 
been framed by unreaſonable or mw 
thinking Men. Tis more likely, thy 
there was among them ſome force 
Order, ſome reach of Conduct, as ud 
as ſome Principle of Courage aboveth 
common strain; that ſo ſtrange A. 
ventures could not be atchieved, by 

by ſame Enchanted Knights. 

That which firſt gave me this thought 
was the Reflection upon thoſe Vert 
—— Populus quos deſpicit Arctos 
Felices errore ſuo, quos ille timorum 1 
Maximus haud urget lethi metus, inde ruend; | 
In ferrum mens prone viris, animiq; capace 
Maortisy Cignauum rodituræ parcere vita- 
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an 

4 ary in their M. ſt abe theſe People TR 1 
Northern Pole Aſpects, whom fear of Deaths 
We of greateſ? of all hum an fears} nOer moves; 


am hence their Courage pronetoruſhon Sterl, 


un Wa a 
, Air ds deſpiſisg Death, they think it mean 
en ere 4 Life that muſt again return. | 


By this Paſſage it appears, that Six- 


thn Hundred Years ago thofe Nor- 
. ern Pcople were diſtinguifh'd from all 
well ners, by a fearleſneſs of Death, 
e bunded upon the belief of another 
Me, which made them deſpiſe the 
ue of preſerving this. 


Whether ſuch an Opinion were firſt 
uſed among them by Zamolxis, and 
pagated by Odin among his Fol- 
vers, or by him Invented, I will not 
njecture; it may have been either 
eor t'other, ſince the Goths he led 
o the Northweſt parts of Europe are 
eed to have come from the Gere, 
lo are placed near the River Tarais., 
thoſe vaſt Scythian Regions were, 
ided into infinite ſeveral Nations, 
arated by the common natural 
| Bounds 


ce 


f 
+ 4 
4 }1 wy 
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Bounds of Rivers, Lakes, Mountain 
Woods or Marſhes. Each of thei 
Countries, was like a mighty Hiy 
which by the vigour of Propagatia 
and health of Climate, growing toof 
of People, threw out ſome new ſwan 
at certain periods of time, that tod 
Wing, and fought out ſome new aboy 
expellingor ſubduing the old Inhab 
tants, and ſeating themſelves in the 
rooms, if they liked the conditions 

place and commodities of Life they n 
_ with; if not, going on till they fou 
ſome other more agreeable to their pi 
ſent Humours or Diſpoſitions. Son 
times the Expelled Nations took Hen 
and when they fled from one County 
Invaded another, and revenged theh 
juries of ſome cruel Neighbours, upq 
ohers that were weaker, but more inn 
cent; and ſo like Waves, thruſt ond 
the other, for mighty length of Spat 
or Countries. Sometimes the Conqu 
rorsaugmented their Numbers and Fo 
ces with the ſtrongeſt and moſt ade 
turous ofthoſe Nations they firſt Inn 
ded, by their voluntary acceſſion iu 
the ſhares or hopes of their future Fa 
tunes, and ſo went on to further Cat 
queſts. | | a 1 5 


Fr A. 


[ 


ey Conquer'd, 


It ſeems agreed 


nau the curious 
Ira guirers into 
ar Antiquities 
lu the Runnick 
 nouage and 

arning, that 


in or Woden 


Coden (ac- 


T6 
The uſual manner-of theſe Expediti- 
ns, was, That when a Country grew 
3 full of People for the growth of it 
ſupply, they aſſembled together all 
13t were fit to bear Arms, and divi- 
ed themſelves into two Bands, where- 
f one ſtayed at home to Inhabit and 
detend their own, and rother went to 
ek new Adventures, and poſſeſs ſome 
ther they could gain by force of Arms, 
ad this was done ſometimes by lot, and 
metimes by agreement between the 
o Diviſions. That Band or Colony 
at went abroad, choſe their Leader 
nong thoſe in moſt Repute and Eſteem 
r Wiſdom or for Courage, and theſe 
re their Commanders or Generals in 
ar; and if they lived and ſucceeded, 
re the firſt Princes of thoſe Countries 


cording 


and choſe for the Seat 


their new Colony or Kingdom. 


Excerpta «x Edda, 

Hic Odinus Faridicas erat, 
ut & ejus Conjux, unde nomen 
ſuum in Septentrione præcun- 
ctis Regibus maxime celebra- 
tum iri prævidit. Hac motus 
causa ex Turcia iter molitus 
erat, adjuncto fibi magno nu» 
mero militum Juvenum & Se- 
niorum utria ſq; ſcxis. Quaſe 
cunqʒ terras peragrarunt, divi« 
nis efferebantur encomus, Diis 
quam hominibus ſimilieres ab 

ä umverſis 


WS 
« 


- 4 


univerſis Jadicati, nec ,prius 


ſubſtite unt quan reriam a- 


greſſi eſſent quæ nunc Sax oni: 
appellatur, ui per multos an- 
nos Odinus vixit, atm; Re- 
gionem late p ſſedit, qu im 
cum diſtribuiſſet inter Filios, 
ita ut Vagdeggo Orientalem 
Saxoniam, Begdego Weſtpha- 
liem, Siggo Franconiam de- 
terminavit; Ipſe in aliam mi- 
gravit regionem, quæ tunc 
Re idgotolandia dicebatur, & 
quicquid ibi placuit (bi vindi- 
cavit. Huic terræ præfecit fi- 


lium Skioldam ex quo +reidle- 


fus genitus eſt cujus poſteri 
_ Skioldungar five Skioldiades 

nominantur à quo ſtirpe Da- 
niæ Regis deſcenderunt, iſta 
Reidgotolandia, nunc jutlan- 
dia appellatur. 


Ex Snovrone. 


Odinus Heros in Aſgordia 


prope Tanaim, Sacrorum 
Gentilium Summus antiſtes, du- 
odecim Senzrores qui cæ eris 
pietate & ſapientia præſtarent 
Keligioni curandæ & Juri di- 
cundo præfecit. Hic magna- 
nimus & fortis bellator innu- 
mera regna ditioneſq; {ram 
redegit in poteſtatem. Na- 
nus ducum ſuorum vertici im. 

nens eos conſecrabat, q ui 


in pugnam euntes nomen Odi- 


ni nuncubabant Othinus fra- 
tribus ſuis Regnum Aſgardiæ 
commiſit, ipſe in Ruſſiam pro- 
fetus & inde in Saxoniam, 
eam fibi ſubjugavit, & filiis in 
regendum commiſit. Inaudi- 
TUE "i 


) 


cording to þ 
different Ny 
thern Dialech | 
was the fir{t a 
great Hero g 
the Weſtern Sy 
thians. That! 
led a might 
Swarm of tf 
Getes under th 
name of Goth 
from the Aa 
Seythiaæ, into th 
fartheſt Not 
welt parts 9 


 Exrope: Thath 
ſeatedand fprex 


his King do 
round the who 
Baltick Sea, an 
over all th 
Iſlands in it, au 
extended it wel 
ward to the ( 
cean, and Soutt 
ward to «ti 
Elve, ( whid 
was Ancient) 
Eſteemed tif 
Bound _ 

1 


he Seythians and 
he Germans ). 
hat this vaſt 
ountry was 1n 
he Ancient Go- 
tick term, cal- 
d Biarmia,and 
s by ſome Au- 
ors Termed, 
ffeina Gera, 
aving furniſhed 
Il thoſe {warms 
f Goths, Van- 
als, Saxons, An- 
es, Jutes, Danes, 
nd Normans, 
hich ſo often 


nth ſubdued 
Il the Weſtern 
rovinces of Eu- 
pe. Some Write, 


* 


5 


feſted, and at 


235 ) 


generis miracula variis exers 


cuit præſtigiis. Magiſterium 


publicum Magiz przcipiendz 


inſtituit : In varias formarum 


ſpecie ſe tranſmutare noverat, 
tanta eloqu i dulcedine audi- 


entes dumulcere poterat ut 
dictis ejus nullam non fidem 
adhiberent. Carminibus in- 
ter loquendum crebro prolatls 
miram ſermon! gratiam conci- 
labar : , Tanta Judificandorum 


oculorum peritia callebat, ye 


ſæpe corpus ſuum velut ſpiritt 
luppreſſo humi proſterneret, 
Evigilans ſe longinquas oras 


peragraſſe, & quid ibi rerum 


gereretur comperiſſe aſſevara- 
hat. Ad ſummum Runis ſuis 
& incantationibus incredibilia 
patrando tam clarum ſibi no- 
men peperit ut ſapientiæ & 
porentiz ſux & Aſianorum 
per omnes brevi nationes fit 
debitum, quo evenit ut Sueci 
aig; populi Boreales Odino 
Sacrificia dependerent. Poſt 
obirum multis apparuit, mul- 
tis Victoriam contulit, alios 11 
Walkalde, id eft, aulam Plu- 
tonis invitavit. 


ut he extended his Conqueſts even as 


leaſt the firſt Engraver of the Ru- 
ck Letters or Characters, ſometimes 
Famous, and at laſt ſo Infamous in 


f iniputativn of all forts of Charms, 


ras Franconia it ſelt; but all agree, 
at this Odin was the firſt Inventor of, 


e World, by the . valgar Opiniori 
2 Exchant- 
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Eternal Memory, three days of th 


and is thereby left doubted and und 
termined : But if it be true,that he m 


peruſed of thoſe Antiquities, that til 


(299 ) 
Enchantments or Witchcrafts, to g 
uſe and force of thoſe ſtrange Chan 
ters. That he inſtituted many end 
Jent Orders and Laws, made the diſty 
ction of Seaſons, the diviſions of tim 
was an Invinſible Warrior, a wiſeLzy 
giver, loved and obeyed during Li 
by his Subjects, and after, his Deaf 
adored as one of their three cheitfGok 
amongſt which he was the Godof Wy 
Thor of Thunder and Tempeſts, Fr 
of Pleaſure; by whoſe Names, for: 


Week are called. EY 

I will not enter into his Story, ny 
that of his Succeſſion, or the Infiit 
and Famous Revolutions it product 
in the World, nor into the more cut 
ous ſearch of the time of his Expedit 
on, which muſt have been very ancien 


Inventor of the Runick Characters, ſon 
Writers of that Language will mak 
him older than Evander, by affirmin 
their Runick Letters to have been mat 
ancient than the Latin, which were ffl 
brought into Italy in his time. For i 
own part, I ſhould gueſs, by. all I han 


Exp 


( 237 ) 
Expedition 1 may have been made two 
houſand Years ago, or thereabouts. So 
uch is true, that the Ruzes were for 
ong period of times in uſe , upon Mate- 
jals more Jaſting than any others im- 
Joyed to that purpoſe ; for inſtead of 
eaves or Barks, or Wax or Parchments, 
en heſe were engraven upon Stone or 
lanks of Oaks, upon artifical Obelisks 
r Pillars, and even upon natural Rocks, 
n great numbers and extent of Lines. 
* ut more of this Runick Subject will 
ccur upon that of Poetry ; and I [hall 
nly obſerve, among the Conſtitutions 
f theſe Northern People, three Princi- 
u es of a (train very extraordinary, and 
ua erhaps peculiar to themſelves, and 
i hichextend very far into the Fortunes 
nd Conqueſts of their Arms and into 
ien e force and duration of their King- 
oms. The firſt of theſe is a Principle 
Kkeligion or Superſtition, the next of 
arning, and the laſt of Policy or Ci⸗ 
| Government: 
Whether the firſt were deduced Hail 
15 lat of Zamolxis, among the Getes, ſti- 
d of Old Immortals, or introduced by 
in among the Weſtern Goth, tis cer- 
uin, that an Opinion was fixed and e- 
ral among then, nt Death was 10 
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the entrance into another Life; that al 
Men who lived lazy and unactive Live 
and died natural Deaths, by Sickneſsg 
by Age, went into vaſt Caves unde 
ground, all dark and miry, full of no. 
ſom Creatures uſual in ſuch places, ant 
there for ever grovelled in endl: 
ſtench and Miſery. On the contrary | 
who gave themſelves to warlike Adio 
and Enterpriſes, to the Conqueſt d 
their Neighbours and Slaughter of En 
mies, and died in Battle, or of viokt 
Deaths upon bold Adventures or Re 
lutions, they went immediatly to th 
vaſt Hall or Palace of Odin, their C 
of War, who eternally kept open Hoi 
for all ſuch Gueſts, where they wa 
entertained at infinite Tables, in petp 
tual Feaſts and Mirth, carouſing eve 
Man in Bowls made of the Sculls 
their Enemies they had ſlain, accordin 
to which numbers every one in thi 
Manſions of Pleaſure was the moſt 
noured and the beſt entertained. 
How this Opinion was printed int 
Minds of theſe fierce Mortals, and wilt 
effect it had upon their Thoughts a 
Paſſions, concerning Life and Deatl, 
it is touched Elegantly in thoſe Vet 
of Lucan before Recited, ſo it "A 
er 


(239). 


al Twenty Ninth Stanza of that Song or 
"VF picedium of Regnor Ladbrog, one of 
1 heir famous Kings, which he compoſed 
de 


ally ſtung by a Serpent, and before the 
enom ſeizd upon his Vitals. The 
hole Sonnet is recited by Olaus Mor- 
ius in his Literatura Runica (who has 


N ery much deſerved from the Common- 
5 calth of Learning) and is very well 


orth reading, by any that love Poe- 
ry; and to conſider the ſeveral ſtamps 
f that Coin, according to ſeveral Ages 
nd Climates. But that which is extra- 
rdinary in it 1s, that ſuch an alacrity 
r pleaſure in dying, was never expres'd 
d in any other Writing, nor imagined 
mong any other People. The Two 


yOlaus. 


" Stanza XXV. 

I Prgnavui mus enſibus, 

i Hoc ridere me facit ſemper 

1 Quoc Balderi Patris Scamma 

"BY Parata ſcio in aula, 

ts \ Bibemus cereviſſam | 

at Ex concavis crateribus craniorum, 
= Non gemit vir fortis contra mortem 


Repreſented in the Twenty Fifth and 


in the Runick Language, about Eight 
Hundred Years ago, after he was mor- 


tanzaes are thus Tranſlated into Latin 


23 Magniſici | 
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Ridens Moriar. 


with the poſſeſſion it had taken of ti 


| (290) 
Magnifici in Odini domibus, 
Non venio deſperabundus 
Verbis ad Othini aulam. 
© _Sranza XIX. 

Fert animus finire, 
Invitant me Dyſæ 

Quas ex Odin aula 
Othinus mihi miſit 

Letus cereviſiam cum Aſis 
In ſumma ſede bibam 


Vite elapſe ſunt hore, 


Jam deceived, if in this Sonnet at 
a following Ode of Scallogrim, (whit 
was likewiſe made by him after heyy 
condemned to dye, and deſerved hispn 
don for a Reward) there be not a vi 
truly Poetical, and in its kind Pinds 
rick, taking it with the allowanced 
the different Climates, Faſhions, Opin; 
ons, and Languages of ſuch diſtan 
Countries. 2 

Iwill not trouble my ſelf with mor 
paſſages out of this Runick Poem 
concerning this ſuperſtitious Principt 
which is ſo perfectly repreſented inthel 


Nobleſt Souls among them; for fut 
this Lodþrog appeary to have bom.) 


(241) 

; perpetual Wars and Victories in 
ſe Northern Continents, and in Eng- 
d, Scotland and Ireland. But I will 
da Teſtimony of it, which was given 
at Nimeener, by Count Oxen fern 
> firſt of the Suediſh . in 
at Aſſembly. In Diſcourſe upon this 
j:&, and confirmation of this Opini- 
having been General among the 
ths of thoſe Countries: z he told me, 

re was (till in Sueden a place which 
s2 Memorial of it, and was called 
ins-Hall. That it was a great Bay in 
dea, encompaſſed on three ſides with 
ep and ragged Rocks; and that in the 
oc of the Gothick Paganiſm, Men that 
e cither ſick of Diſeaſes they eſteem- 
ven Mortal or Incurable, Gr elſe grown 
alid with Age, and thereby paſt all 
ce d itary Action, and fearing to die mean- 
ind baſely (as they eſteemed it) in 
ir Beds, they uſually cauſed them- 
co be brought tothe neareſt part 
mol cheſe Rocks, and from thence threw 
en nſelves down into the Sea, hoping 
the boldneſs of ſuch a violent Deatk, 
rehew the is robe Admiſſion in- 

Hall of. Odin, which they had loſt, 
allingto. dic i in Combat and byArms. 


. 4 What 
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What effect ſuch a principle (ſuck 
in with Inſtruction and Education, 2c 
well believed) muſt have upon the 
Paſſions and Actions of a People naty 
rally ſtrong and brave, is eaſy to conf 
ceive, and how far it went beyond | 
the ſtrains of the boldeſt and firmeſtPhi 
loſopky;for t this reached no farther tu 
Conſtancy in Death, or Indifferencyi 
the Opinion of that or of Life; but th 
other infuſed a ſcorn of Life, and a 
fire of Death; nay, fear and averſion 
even for a natural Death, with purſuit 
and longing for a violent one (conttai 
to the general Opinions of all othe 
Nations) ſo as they took delight! K 
War and Dangers, as others did in Hunt 
ing, or ſuch active ſports, and tough 
as much for the hopes of Death 250 
Victory, and found as much pleaſure i 
the ſuppoſed Advantages and Cone 
quences of one, as in the real enjoj 
ments of the other. This made ther 
perpetually in new motions or deſign 
fearleſs and fierce in the execution df 
them, and never caring in Battlet 
preſerve their Lives, longer than . 
increaſe the Slau hter of their Enemls 
and thereby their own Renown her 
and Felicity hereafter. — 
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WW Their decifions of Right and Juſt were 
ner Arms, and mortal Combats allowed 
te y Laws, approved by Princes, aſſiſted 
y forma! Judges, and determined by 


death or Victo ry. From hence came 
11 thoſe Jouſts, and Tiltings and Tur- 
aments, ſo long in uſe, and ſo much ce- 
ebrated in theſe parts of the World; 
heir Marriage-Feaſts were ſolemnize 

y Launces and Swords, by Blows, by 
ounds, and ſometimes by Death, till 
hat Cuſtom was diſgraced by the de- 
lorable End of Henry the Second of 
France, and the fatal Launce of Mont- 
omery. From hence came the long uſe 


0 
a] 
Ms 
han 
Yi 
the 
0. 
ſlot 
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ran 
tet 


tf legal and of ſingle Combats, when 
unWWMbe right of Titles or Lands was diffi- 
aut; or when a Perſon accuſed of any 
s ofCrime denied abſolutely what his Ac- 


ei yſer poſitively affirmed, and no other 
proof could on either fide be produced. 
is known in Story how long and how 
den requent this was in vſe among all the 
on othick Races, and in the ſeveral King- 
Noms or Principalities erected by them, 


lei ven after the Profeſſion of Chriſtianity 
n mong em. When it grew too infamous 
na pon the Entrance of Learning and Ci- 

nen ility, and the Laws were aſhamed of 


[id * 
I 


lowing Tryals of Blood and Violence, 


he 
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yet the - cuſtom could not be extin 
guiſh d, but made way for that of privat 
Duels, and for the Lye, being accounts, 
a juſt ground of Fighting in point af 
Honour, becauſe it had been fo in point 
of Law during the Barbarous Ages. This 
ſeems to have begun upon the famoy 
Challenge that paſſed between Charls 
the V. and Francis the I. which tho 
without effect, yet tis enough knoyy 
and lamented how much of the brave 
Blood of Chriſtendom has been ſpilt by 
that example, eſpecially in France, du. 
ring the ſeveral ſucceeding Reigns, til 
it ſeems to have been extinguiſh'd by 
the juſt Severity, and to the juſt Honow 
of the preſent King. 3 
But to return to the bold Authors 
theſe Cuſtoms (unknown to the Grell 
and Roman Nations.) Their Bodies in 
deed were hard and ſtrong, their Mind 
rough and fierce, their numbers ink 
nite, which was owing perhaps all t 
their Climate. But beſides theſe advar 
tages, their Courage was undauntel, 
their Buſineſs was War, their Pleaſurs 


were Dangers, their very Sports wet 


Martial : Their Diſputes and Proceſs 
were decided by Arms ; they fear 


nothing hut too langt be dec als 
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4 a natural or ſlothful Death; any 
jolent or Bloody they deſired and pur- 
ed, and all this from their Opinion 
one being ſucceeded by Miſeries, the 
her by Felicities of a future and 2 
dnger Lite. 

For my part, when 1 conf der the 
rce of this Principle, 1 wonder notat 
e effects of it, their numerous Gon- 
eſts, nor immenſi ity of Countries they 
bdacd, nor that ſuch ſtrange Adven- 
res ſhould have been finiſhed by ſuch 
nchanted Men. But when Chriſtianity 
troduced among them, gave an end 
theſe Deluſions, the reſtleſs humour 
perpetual Wars and Action was like- 
ile allayed, and they turned their 
oughts to the Eſtabliſhment of their 
eral Kingdoms, in the Provinces they 
d ſubdued and choſen for their Seats, 
d applied themſelves to the Orders 
d Conſtitutions of their Civilor Poli- 
al Governments. 5 
Their Principle of Learning was, | 
rat all they had among them was ap- 
ed to the knowledge and diſtinction 
Seaſons, by the courſe of the Stars, 


Ah d to the prognoſticks of Weather, or 
cv eto the praiſes of Virtue, whichcon“ 
vl d among them x only, in: Juſtice to' 


their 
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their Enemies; and the reſt was en 


among them, were as ſuch, always en 


ing uſed to adviſe in their Conduct, al 


their Praiſes and Triumphs. The trac 


Feaſts it was uſual to have theſe kin 


the number of Men that any of then 


ä 
their own Nation, and Val aur 2820 


ployed in diſplaying the brave and 
roick Exploits of their Princes and Ig 
ders, and the Proweſs and Conqueſt q 
their Nation: All their Writings wer 
compoſed in Verſe, which were call 
Runes-or Viiſes, and from thence th 
term of Wiſe came: And theſe Por 
or Writers being eſteemed the Sax 


ployed in the attendance upon the 
Princes, both in Courts and Camps, | 


to record their Actions, and celebrat 


of theſe cuſtoms have been ſeen withi 
the compaſs of this very age, both i 
Hungary and Ireland, where, at thi 


of Poets entertain the Company wii 
their rude Songs, or Panegyricks of thet 
Anceſtors bold Exploits, among which 


had (lain with their own Hands, was the 
chief ingredient in their Praiſes. I 
theſe,they rewarded the Proweſs of tlt 
Old Men among them, and inflamed tit 
Courage of the Young, to equal tt 
boldneſs andatchievements oft __ 
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d travelled before them in theſe 
aths of Glory. 3 
The Principle of Politick or Civil 
overnment in theſe Northern Nations, 
ems derived from that which was Mi- 
tary among them. When a new 
arm was upon the Wing, they choſe 
Leader or General for the Expedition, 
nd at the ſame time the chief Officers 
Command the ſeveral Diviſions of 
cir Troops; theſe were a Council of 
ar to the General, with whom they 
dviſed, in the whole progreſs of their 
e but upon great occaſions, as 
Pitch'd Battle, any Military Exploit of 
eat difficulty and danger, the choice 
fa Country to fix their Seat, or the 
onditions of Peace that were propoſed, 
ey aſſembled their whole Troops, and 
onſulted with all the Soldiers or Peo- 
le they Commanded. This Tacitus ob- 
rves to have been in uſe among the 
der man Princes in his time, to conſult 
t ſmaller Affairs with the chief Offi- 
ers, but De Majoribus omnes. 

If a Leader of theſe Colonies ſucceed- 
d in his Attempts, and Conquer'd a 
ew Country, where by common con- 
nt they thought fit to reſide, he grew 
Prince of that Conntry, while ry | 
| lived, 
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lived, and when he dyed, ariothy 
was choſen to ſucceed him by a genen 
Election. The Lands of the Subd 
Territory were divided into greater ay 
ſmaller Shares, beſides that reſerved 
the Prince and Government. The oreq 
were given to the chief Officers of th 
Army, who had beſt deſerved, a 
were moſt eſteemed ; the ſmaller 
the common or private Soldiers. Th 
Natives Conquered, where wholly di 
poiled of their Lands, and reckon 
but as Slaves by the Conquer ors, and( 
uſed for labour and ſervile Offices, Ml 
thoſe of the Conquering Nation wet 
the Freemen. The great Sharers, as chit 
Officers, continued to be the Council 
the Prince in matters of State, as thy 

had been before in matters of Wa 
but in the great Affair, and of comna 
concernment, all that had the (malk 
Shares in Land, were aſſembled a 
adviſed with. The firſt great Shan 
were in proceſs of time called Baron 
and the Small, Fees. 

I know very well how much Criti 
has been employed, by the moſt Lean 
ed, as Eraſmus, Selden, Spelman, as t 
as many others, about the two word 


Baro and Fenda, * how much pal 
1 


RR. =» 
ave been taken, to deduce them from 
en e Latin, Greek, and even the Hebrew 
nd Egyptian Tongues ; but I find ng 
au eaſon, after all they have ſaid, to make 
y doubt of their having been both 
hriginal of the Gothick or Northern 
anguage ; Or of Baron having been a 
erm of Dignity, of Command, or of 
Honour among them; and Feudum, of 
Soldier's ſhare of Land. I find the firſt 
ſed above Eight Hundred Yearsago,in 
due Verſes mentioned of King Lodbrog, 
ben one of his Exploits was, to have 
＋ onquered Eight Barons. And tho 
wage, or Fenda were in uſe under later Ro- 
diggen Emperors, yet they were derived 
om the Gothick Cuſtoms, after ſo great 
Imbers of thoſe Nations were introdu- 
Wald into the RomanArmies,and employ- 
nn upon the Decline of that Empire a- 
inſt other more Barbarous Invaſions. 
r of all the Northern Nations, the Oot he 
re eſteemed the moſt Civil, Orderly, 
ond Virtuous, and are for ſuch com- 
ended by St. Auſtin and Salvian, who 
ies their Conqueſts to have been 
(cn them by the Juſtice of God, as 
s eward of their Virtue, and a Puniſh- | 
dolhhent upon the Roman Provinces for. 
A \ iciouſneſs and Corruptions of their 
1 Lives 


5 1 
Lives and Governments. So as it is y 
Wonder if many Gothick Words ay 
Cuſtoms enter d early into the Romy 
PPP 
As to the word Baro, it is not that! 
find, at all agreed among the Learns 
from whence to derive it, and the 0% 
ections raiſed againſt their ſeveral Cop 
jectures, ſeem better grounded thanth 
Arguments for any of them. But why 
that Term imported, is out of their ft. 
veral accounts eaſy to Collect, and con 
firmed by what ſtill remains in all th 
Conſtitutions of the Gothic Govern 
ments. For tho' by Barons are no 
meant in Exgland, ſuch as are create 
by Patent, and thereby called to th 
Houſe of Lords: And Baron in Span 
fignify only a Man of Note or Worth 
and the Quality denoted by that Tit 
be different in the ſeveral Countries d 
Chriſtendom; yet there is no queſtioi 
but they were originally ſuch Perſqns 
upon the Conqueſt of a Country, wer 
by the Conquering Prince inveſted i 
the poſſeſſion of certain Tracts or Pro 
portions of Free Lands, or atleaſt (uct 
as they held by no other Tenure, bit 
that of Military Service, or Attendant 
upon the Prince in his Wars, with act 
| fall 
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zin number of Armed Men. Theſe in 
d many, France, Scotland, ſeem to 
ave had, and ſome ſtill toretain, a So- 
ereign Power in their Territories, by 
e Exerciſe of what is called high and 


{Wi Juſtice or the Power of judging 
0-8 riminal- as well as Civil Cauſes, and in- 
orMiting Capital Puniſhments among thoſe 
that held under them, either as Vaſſals or 


fee. But I have not met with any 
ing of this kind recorded in England, 
o the great Barons had not only great 
mbers of Knights, but even petty 

ons holding under them. 5 

no 1 think the whole Realm of Exgland 
as by William the Conqueror divided 
to Baronies, however the Diſtinctions 
ay have been long ſince worn out: 
tin Ireland they ſtill remain, and every 
dunty there is divided into ſo many 
ronies,, which ſeem to have been the 

ares of the firſt Barons. And ſuch as 
ns cle great Proprietors of Land, compo- 
wen in all theſe North-Weſt Regions, 

die Part in the States of the Country 

> ES TRENT. 
ſa Now for the Word Barons, tho' it 
aPreſumption to aſſert any thing after 
ane Doubts or unreſolved Diſputes of 
10h learned Men: Yet ſhall adventure 
| R | to 
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to give my own Opinion, how differ 
ſoever from any that has been yet y 
vanced. I find in Guagninis Deſcrigtiy 
of Sarmatia, Printed in the Year 141 
That in the ſeveral Dukedoms, Pal 
nates, or Principalities, which then 
poſed the mighty Empire of Moſcoy 
Thoſe Perſons who were the chief 
Poſſeſſions of Lands, Offices, or Dig 
ties among them next to the Pring 
Duke, or Palatine, were by one can 
mon Apellation called his Bozaron, 
_ thoſe of the ſame ſort or quality in 

preſent Court of the Great Dukes, i 
now termed his Boiars, which may |: 
corrupt or particular Dialect from 
other. Now I think it is obvious tox 
Man, that tries how eaſy a chang 
made in the Contraction of Botarons1 
to Barons, which is but of the twof 
Syllables into one, and that with au 
long, as Barons is commonly uſed; 4 
thoſe Countries above mentioned, 
ving been the Seats of our conqueti 
Gothe, J am apt to think their Boiard 
grew with their Conqueſts, to bet 
Original Barons in all thoſe ſeveral 
tions or Dominions: where they 
.. 230%H 
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can 
From the Diviſions, Forms and Inſti- 
tions already deduced, will natural- 
ariſe and plainly appear the Frame 
d Conſtitution of the Gothick Govern- 
ent, which was peculiar to them, and 
ferent from all before, known or ob- 
rved in Story, but ſo univerſal among 
eſe Northern Nations, that it was un- 
r the Names of King, or Prince, or 
uke and his Eſtates, eſtabliſh'd in all 
rt of Europe from the North-Eaſt of 
land and Hungary to the South-Weſt 
Spain and Portugal, tho theſe vaſt 
untries had been Tubdued by ſo many 
eral Expeditions of theſe Northern 
pple, at ſuch divers times, and under 
oi different Apellations, and it ſeems to 
ve been invented or inſtituted by the 
es of the Gothe, as a Government of 
'0088Scmen, which was the Spirit or Cha- 
uber of the North-Weſt Nations, diſtin- 
hing them from thoſe of the South 
the Eaſt, and gave the Name to the 
nes among them. | 
need ſay nothing of this Conſtituti- 
which is ſo well known in our 
nd, and was antiently the ſame with 
in France and Spain, as well as 
ga and Sueden, where it (till con- 
es, conſiſting of a King or a Prince 
| R 2 who 
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whois Sovereign both in Peace and Wy 
of an Aſſembly of Barons (as they vet 
originally called) whom he uſes az hi 
Council, and another of the Commoy 
who ate the Repreſentative of all tf 
are poſſeſſed of Free-Lands, whom th 
Prince aſſembles and conſults with, upy 
the Occaſions or Affairs of the great: 
and common concern to the Nation, 
am apt to think that the Poſleſſion! 
Land, was the Original Right of Eledi 
or Repreſentative among the Commoy 
and that Cities and Boroughs were ett 
tuled to it, as they were poſleſs'd oft 
tain Tracts of Land, that belongedq 
were annexed to them. And ſo it is 
in Friezland, the Seat from whenced 
Gothick or Saxon Anceſtors came i 
theſe Iſlands. For the ancient Seat oft 
Gothick Kingdom, was of ſmall ori 
Trade; nor England in their time. Th 
Humours and Lives were turned whol 
to Arms, and long after the Non 
Conqueſt, all the Trade of England 
driven by 7eme, Lombards or Milum 
ſo as the right of Boroughs ſeem 
have riſen from regards of Trade," 
of Land, and were Places where ſo mi 
Freemen inhabited together, and! 
ſich a Proportion of 2 

5 © the 


— — 
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om, However it be, this Conſtitution 


hund out between Dominion and Liber- 
; and it ſeems to be a Strain of what He- 
plus ſaid was the only Skill or Know- 
dee of any value in the Politicks, which 
35 the Secret of Governing All by All. 
This feems to have been intended by 
eſe Gothick Conſtitutions, and by the 
[tion and Repreſentation of all that 
fſefled Lands; for ſince a Country is 


ere the Poſſeſſors of it. And what 
ec ince ſoever can hit of this great Se. 
et, needs know no more, for his own 
fety and Happineſs, or that of the 
g ople he governs. For no State or 


o endangered by any private Factions, 
nu hich is grounded upon the general 
d onſent and Satisfaction of the Subjects, 
aua lels it be wholly ſubdued by the force 


Armies; and then the ſtanding Ar- 


„ies have the Place of Subjects, and the 


 muWovernment depends upon the con- 


a; been celebrated, as framed with 
reat Wiſdom and Equity, and as the tru- 
and juſteſt Temper that has been ever 


mpoſed of the Land it contains, they 
eemed a Nation to be ſo, of ſuch as 


overnment can ever be much troubled 


nted or diſcontented Humours of the 
ins WIdicrs in General, which has more 
| K 3 ſudden 
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ſudden and fatal conſequences upon i 
Revolutions of State, than thoſe of qi 
jects in unarmed Governments, 800 
Roman, Egyptian, and Turkiſh Fr 
pires, appear to have always tum 
upon the Arbitrary Wills, and wild i 
mours of the Prœtorian Bands, the M 
malukes, and the Janizaries. And, 
paſs from the Scythian Conqueſts a 

 Gothick Conſtitutiens to thoſe of th 
 Arabians or Mahometans in the Worll 
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H E. laſt Survey I Dae de or 
the Four outlying ( or if the 
arned ſo pleaſe to call them barba- 
us) Empires, was that of the Ara- 
11s, which was indeed of a very dif- 
rent Nature from all the reſt, being 
t upon Foundations wholly Enthn- 
ſtick, and thereby very unaccounta- 
e to common Reaſon, and in many 
bints contrary even to Human Nature; 
t few others have made oreater Con- 
eſts or more ſudden Growths, than 
is Arabian or Saracen Empire; but 
wing been of later Date, and the 
ourſe of it engaged in perpetual Wars 
ith the Chriſtian Princes, either of 
eEaſt or Weſt, of the Greek or the La- 
In Churches, both the Original and 
rogreſs of it have been caſily ob- 
rved, and are moſt vulgarly known, 
aving been the Subject of many mo- 
ern Writers and ſeveral well digeſted 
ſtories or Relations; and therefore I 
R 4 1 * 
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| ſhall give but a very ener Accouy 
of both. 


Mahomet, a Man of mean Parentazeay 


like thoſe bleſſed Seats ſo finely Paint 


Quad, neg: concutiunt vents, veqʒ uli 


( 258 ) 


About the Year 6co, or near it, live 


Conditon, illiterate, but of great dy. 
rit and ſubtil Wit, like thoſe of th 
Climat or Country where he was bon 

or bred, which was that Part of Au 
called the Happy, eſteemed the lovelie 
and ſweeteſt Region of the World, an 


by the Poet, 


nuimbi, 
Aſpergunt, neq; nix acri concreta pri 
Cana cadens violat: ſemperqʒ -innubilus eil 


Contigit, & late ase lumine ridet, 


He was Servant to a rich Merchantd 
this Country, and after his Maſter 
Death, having married his Widoy, 
came to be polleſſed of great Weill. 
and of a numerous Family : Amon 
others, he had entertained in ita Surgjn 
Monk, or at leaſt called by that Nam 
whoſe vicious and libertine Diſpoſition 
of Life, had made him leave his Inch 
ſure and Profeſſion, but otherwiſe 
Man of great Learning, Mahomet wi 

Cubjek 


(289) _ 
ubjc& to Fits of an Epilepſie or Falling- 
dickneſs, and either by the Cuſtoms of 
hat Climat, Or the neceſſity of that 


{WD i{caſe, very temperate and abſtaining 


Diſeaſe, and to diſguiſe it from his Wife 
nd Family, pretending his Fits were 
Trances into which he was caſt at cer- 
ain times by God Almighty, and in 
hem inſtructed in his Will, and his true 


t 


o publiſh them to the World, toteach 
hemand ſee tkem obey'd. 


2 


About this Age all the Chriſtian pro- 


bil 


ſrianiſu, which however refined or 
liſguiſed by its Learned Profeſſors and 
08A dvocates, either denied or undermined 


ter 


only his Prophetical Office. The 
h Countries of Arabia and Egypt, were 
ond with great Numbers of the Scat- 
gu ered Jews, who upon the laſt Deſtructi- 


me 
!0n 
Clo: 
e 1 


Wy 


Ji 


* 
. 


dn of their Country in Adrians Time, 


the Ruin and even Extinction, which 

as threatned their Nation by that Em- 
peror, who after all the Defolations he 
WES I ST v IS PEW $% TH made 


rom Wine, but in the reſt voluptuous 
ind diſſolute. He was aſhamed of his 


Worſhip and Laws, by which he would 
e ſerved ; and that he was commanded 


vinces of the Eaſt were over-run with 


he Divinity of © Chrif#, and -allow- 


nad fled into theſe Provinces to avoid 
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made in Judea, tranſported what h 
could of their remaining Numbers in. 
to Spain. The reſt of Arabre and N. 
gypt was inhabited by Gentiles, why 
had little Senſe left of their decaye 
and derided Idolatry, and had turnel 
their Thoughts and Lives to Luxuy 
and Pleaſure, and to the Deſires and 
Acquiſition of Riches, in order to thok 
Ends. Mahbomet, to humour and comyy 
with theſe three Sorts of Men, an 
by the Aſſiſtance of the Monk hisonh 
Confident, framed a Scheme of Religj 
on he thought likely to take in, ort 
leaſt not to ſhock the common Opin: 
ons and Diſpoſitions of them all, an 
yet moſt agreeable to his own Tenyr 
and Deſigns. 
He profeſſed one God Creator of th 
World, and who govern'd all thing 
in it. That God had in ancient tins 
ſent Moſes his firſt and great Prophet 
to give his Laws to Mankind but thu 
they were neither received by the Ger 
tiles, nor obeyed by the Jews then 
ſelves, to whom he was more peculiar) 
ſent. That this was the Occaſion oft! 
Misfortunes and Captivities that ſo oft 
befel them. That in the later Ages 
had ſent Chriſt, who was the ſecol 
. Propbe 
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rophet, and greater than Moſes, to 
reach his Laws and Obſervation of 
hem, in greater Purity, but to do it 
ith Gentleneſs, Patience and Humility, 
hich had found no better reception or 
cceſs among Menthan Moſes had done, 
hat for this'reaſon God had now ſent 
is laſt and greateſt Prophet Mahomer, 
d publiſh his Laws and Commands with 


ere Power, to ſubdue thoſe to them 
J y Force and Violence, who ſhould not 
: illingly receive them, and for this end 
” c{tabliſh a Kingdom upon Earth that 
10 bould propagate this Divine Law and 


orſhip throughout the World: That 
God had deſigned utter Ruin and 
ſtruction to, all that refuſed them; 
to thoſe that profeſſed and obeyed 


tieWcm, He had given the Spoils and Poſ- 
e ons of His and their Enemies, as a 
no cward in this Life, and had provided 
ba paradiſe hereafter, with all fenſual En- 
wess, eſpecially of beautiful Wo. 
"cn new created for that purpoſe; but 
eg ith more tranſcendent Degrees of 
a1 Meaſure and Felicity to thoſe that 
e oand die in the purſuit and propagati- 
No of them, through the reſt of the 
5 f orld, which ſhould in time ſubmit or 
by ſubdued under them; Theſe, with 


the 
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the ſevere prohibition of drinking Win 
and the Principle of Predeſtinatia 
were the firſt and chief Doctrines yy 
Inſtitutions of Mahomet, and which wy, 
recieved with great Applauſe, and mud 
confluence of Ariant, fews and Gentil 
in thoſe parts; ſome contributing tot 
riſe of his Ringdom, by the Belief a 
his Divine Miſion and Authority; m 
ny by finding their chief Principles a 
Religious Opinions, contained or alloy. 
ed in them; but moſt by their Voly. 
tuouſneſs and Luxury, their Paſſion 
of Avarice, Ambition and Revenge, x 
ing thereby complied with. After hi 
Fits or Trances, he writ the many ſeveri 
parts or chapters of his Alcoran, as nen 
ly inſpired and dictated from Heaven 
and left in them, that which to u 
and in its Tranſlations, looks like a wil 
Fanatick Rhapiody of his Viſions 9 
Dreams, or rather of his Fantaſtic 
Imaginations and Inventions, but ha 
ever paſſed among all his Follower 
as a Book Sacred and Divine; whid 
ſhews*the ſtrange difference of Concep 
tions among Men. 
To be ſhort, this Contagion was |: 
violent, that it (pread from Arabia ino 
fart and. Sree, and his Power BBW 

e 9 creat 


(99) | 
creaſed with ſuch a ſudden Growth as 
well as his Doctrine, that he lived to ſee 
them overſpread both thoſe Countries, 
nd a great part of Per//a; the Decline 
of the Old Roman Empire, making eaſy 
way for the powerful Aſcent of this new 
Comet, that appeared with ſuch Won: 
er and Terror in the World, and with a 
flaming Sword made way where ever it 
ame, or laid all deſolate that oppoſed 
f.. 33 e 
Mahomet left two Branches of his Race 
for Succeſſion, which was in both eſteem- 
d divine among his Maſſulman g or Fol- 
Wowers ; the one was continued in the 
aliph's of Perſia, and the other of Agype 
and Arabia, Both theſe, under the com- 
mon Apellation of Saracens, made 
mighty and wonderful Progreſs, the 
= the Eaſt, and the other to the 
eſt. | 


The Roman Empire, or rather the 
Remainders of it, ſeated at Conſtantinople, 
and afterwards called the Greek, was 
or ſome times paſt moſt cruelly infeſt- 
ed, and in many parts ſhaken to pie- 
ces, by the Invaſions or Incurſions of 
nany barbarons Northern Nations, and 
chereby diſabled from any vigorous Op- 
= | poſition 


Enemy. Beſides, the diviſions am 
_ Chriſtians made way for their conquety 


Numbers of them 'go over to the & 
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Poſition to this new and - formidalj 


and the great Increaſe of Proſelytes u 
this new Relgion. The Arians pelle 
cuted in the Eaſtern Provinces by ſome 
the Greek Emperors (of the ſame Faid 
with the Weſtern or Roman Church 
made eaſy turns to the Mahometan Dor. 
trines, that profeſſed Chriſt to have bea 
ſo great and ſo divine a Prophet, whig 
was all in a manner that they then 
ſelves allowed him. The cruel be 
ſecutions of other Grecian Prince 
againſt thoſe Chriſtians, that would ng 
admit the uſe of Images, made gre 


racens, who abhorred that Worſtjp 
as much as themſelves. The Jews wer 
allured by the Profeſſion of Unity i 
the Godhead, which they pretend 
not to find in the Chriſtan Faith, au 
by the great Honour that was paid h 
the Saracens to Moſes, as a Prophet aui 
a Lawgiver ſent immediately from 60 
into the World. The Pagans met wit 
an Opinion of the old Gentiliſm, i 
that of Fredeſtination, which was tit 
Stoick Frinciple, and that whereanto 
unhappy Men conmonly fell, and lou, 
Es ot 
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or refuge in the uncertain Conditions 
r events of Life, under Tyrranical and 
'rnel Governments. So as ſome Ro- 
nan Authors obſerve, that the Reigns 
f Tiberius, Caligula and Nero, made 


ore Stoicks in Rome, than the Precepts 
ur Zero, Cbryſippus and Cleanthes, 
he great extent and power of the 
„/n Branch or Empire, continued 


png among the Saracens, but was over 
n at length by the Turks firſt, and then 
y the Tartars under Tamerlane, whoſe 
ace continued there till the time of Iſh. 
acl, from whom the preſent Sophies 
e derived. This Iſhmael was an En- 
uſiaſt, or at leaſt a Pretender to new re- 
lations in the Mahometan Religion. 
e profeſſed to reform both their Doc- 
ines and their Manners, and taught, 
hat Haly alone of Mahomet's Follow- 
s, ought to be owned and believed 
his true Succeſſor, which made the 
vans ever ſince eſteem the Turks for 
reticks, as the Turks do them. He 
ned ſo many Followers by his new 
d refined Principles, or profeſſions of 
evotion, that he made himſelf King 
Perſia, by the ſame Way that the 
riffs came to be Kings of Morocco and 
about Charles the Fifth's time, and 
) Cromwell 


EL YT 

Crommel to be Protector of Engl} 
and Oran Zeb to be great Mogul in or 
Age, which were the four great Domi. 

nionions of the Fanatick Strain, 
The Arabian Branch of the Sara 
Empire, after a long and mighty Growth 
in Agypt and Arabia, ſeems to hay 
been at its Height under the gr: 
Almanzor, who was the illuſtrious ar 
Renowed Heroe of this Race, and mul 
be allowed to have as much excelle 
and as eminently, in Learning, Vita; 
Piety, and Native Goodneſs, as in Pon 
er, in Valour and in Empire. Yetthy 
was extended from Arabia through I 
&ypt and all the Northern Tracts of 
rica, as far as the Weſtern Ocean, au 
and over all the conſiderable Proving 
of Spain. For it was in his time, ant 
by his Victorious Enſigns, that the 66 
thick Kingdom in Spain was conquere 
and the Race, of thoſe famous Prins 
ended in Rodrigo. All that County 
was reduced under the Saracen Empit, 
(except the Mountains of Leon and On 
edo) and were afterwads divided int 
ſeveral Mooriſh Kingdoms, where 
| ſome laſted to the Reign of Ferdinun 
and [/abella, Nay, the Saracen Forty 
after the Conqueſt of Spain, inal 
1 - i 
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he gouthern parts of France, and pro- . 
eeded with the ſame ſucceſs as far as 
ure, till they, were beaten and expel- 
d by Charles Martel, who by thoſe Ex, 
oits raiſed his Renown ſo high, as to 
ve him the Ambition, of leaving the 
ingdom of France to his own Line, in 
ein and Charlemain, by the depoſi tioni 
d extinction of the firſt Race, which 
d laſted from Pharamond. 

Ido not remember ever to have: dead 
greater and a nobler Character of any 
ince, than of this great Almanzor, in 
me Spaniſh Authors or Tranſlators Ot 
5 Story out of the Arabian Tongue. 
herein the Learningthen remaining in 
eWorld flouriſh'd "moſt: and that of 

t Greece, as it had been tranſlatecl 

to their Language, ſo it ſeems to have 
cn by the Accuteneſs and Excellency 
thoſe more Southern Wits, in ſome 
ts very much improved. 

This Kingdom continued. great un- 
t the Caliphs of Mgypt, Who degene- 
ting from the Example and, Vettues 
Almanzor; came to be hated of their 
dear, and to ſecure themſelves from 

m, by. a mighty Guard of, Circa Man | 

Ires Theſe Wore _ young 


(2689 
from the Country now called Meng, 

between the Euxin and Caſpian 
the ancient Seat of the Amazons, wy 
which has, in paſt and preſent ting 
been obſerved to produce the bra 
Bodies of Men, and moſt beautiful 
Women, in all the Eaſtern Regin 
Thefe Slaves were called Mama 
when they came into /Egypt, and ut 
brought up with care, and in all Fx 
cifes and Diſcipline, that might ren 
them the moſt martial Troops or Bai 
of Soldiers, that could any where! 
compoſed, and ſo they proved. The cu 
mander of this mighty Band or Gu 
of Mamalucs, was called their Sulty 
who was abſolute over them, a 
General of an Army is in time of Wi 
They ſerved for ſome time to ſupp 
the Government of the Caliphs, a 
enffhve the Egyptians, till one of f 
Sultans finding his own Power, andt 
general diſeſteem wherein the Cal 
was fallen, by the effeminate Softneſt 
Luxury of his Lite, depoſed him i 
then ſlew him, and took upon hinlt 
the Government of Meypt, under | 
fame of Sultan, and reigned by 
| ſole Force and Support of his Mami 
Troops, which were continually ing 
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d by the Merchandiſe, and Tranſpot- 
tion of Circaſſian Slaves. This = 
rament laſted, with great Terror in 
opt, between two and three Hun- 
ed Years, during which time the new 
Iltans were elected. upon the Death or 
epoſing of the old, by the choice of 
e Pn 4 and ED out of their 
vn Bands. The Sons of the Deceaſed 
tans enjoyed the Eſtates and Riches 
"EW: by their Fathers, but by the Con- 
ions of the Government no Say of 
e galtan was ever either to ſucceed, or 
en to be elected Sultan: 80 that in 
ung, contrary to all others ever known 
the World, to be bora of a Prince, 
sa certain and unalterable Excluſion 
mthe Kingdom; and none was ever 
be choſen Sultan, that had not been 
ually ſold for a Slave, brought from 
cafia and trained up a | private Sol- 
in the Marzalur Bands. Yet of 
baſe Metal were formed ſeveral Men, 
o made mighty Figures in their Ar. 
no Nation made fo brave a Re- 
1 againſt the growing Empire of 
* | Tatks, as theſe Mamalocs did un- 
1 their Sultans, till they were con- 
Wed by Sclis, after d long War, 
loo ed in Seory like the Combat 


of 


0 
Of ſome fierce Tyger with a Savy 
Boar, while the Country that is watt 
by them are Lookers on, and little ogy, 
cerned, under whoſe Dominion a 
Cruelty they fall. 5 
It is not well agreed among hy 
thors, whether the Turks were firſt 
led into Aa by the Greek or the Perſy 
Emperors, but tis by all, that fallig 
down in great Numbers, they revolt 
from the Affiſtance of their Friends, . 
up for themſelves, embraced the \ 
hometan Religion, and improved th 
Principles of that Se&; by new Ord 
andeInventions, ( caſt wholly for Ca 
queſt and Extent of Empire) they ft 
med a Kingdom, which under the 0 
man Race ſubdued both the Greek n 
pire, and that of the Ar«bzars, and 00 
ed it ſelf in all thoſe vaſt Dominion 
as it continues to this day, with the At 
dition of many other Provinces to the 
Kingdom, but yet many more to tit 
Mahometan Belief. So this Empired 
the Turks, like a freſh Graft upon ol 
Branch of a vigorous Stock, coveri 
wholly that upon which it was grata 
and out-grew in time the other whit 
was natural, as the Perfian Branch. 
The chief Principles upon mug 
en 
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rce Government was founded and 
jſed to ſuch a Height, where firſt thoſe 
Matozret, already deduced, which by 
cir ſenſua] Paradice and Predeftinati- 
were great Incentives of Courage 
d of Enterprize, joyned to the Spoils | 
f the Conquered, both in their Lands, 
jeir Goods and their Liberties, which 
ere all ſeized at the pleaſure of the 
onqueror. 3 

A Second was, a Belief infuſed of di- 
ine Deſignation of the Ottoman Line 
reign among them for Extent of their 
erritories, and Propagation, of their 
wth, This made him eſteemed, at 
aſt by Adoption, as a Succeſſor of 
lahomet, and both a Sovereign Law- 
ver in Civil (and with the Aſſiſtance 
f his Mufti ) a Supream Judge in all 
eligious Matters. And this Principle 
10087 15 fo far improved among theſe Peo- 
le, that they held Obedience to be 
ven in all things to the Will of their 


cy whom they thought him deſigned ; 
d that they were bound not only to 
crobcy his Commands with any hazard of 
Wicir Lives againſt Enemies; but even 
y laying down their own, when ever 
: commanded, and with the ſame reſig- 
N nation 


Ittoman Prince as to the Will of God, 


CRY 
nation that is by others thought diy 
the Decrees of Deſtiny, or the Willay 
Pleaſure of Almighty God. This gg 
fuch an abandoned ſubmiſſion to all 
frequent and cruel Executions amotg 
them by the Emperor's Command, th; 
upon the meer turns of his own Ry 
mour, the Suggeſtions of the Miniſty 
or the Flatteries and Revenges of tho 
Women he moſt truſteth, or low 
_—_ ; 
A Third was, the Diviſion of all Land 
in conquered Countries, into Tim; 
ots, or Soldiers ſhares, beſides why 
was reſerved and appropriated to th 
Emperor; and theſe ſhares being oi 
at pleaſure or for Life, leave him th 
ſole Lord of all Lands in his Domini 
on, which by the common ſuppoſit 
on of Power following Land, muſt h 
conſequence leave him the moſt abſolut 
of any Sovereign in the World. 

A Fourth, the Allowance of no Ho 
nours nor Charges, no more than Land 
to be hereditary, but all to depend up 
the Will of the Prince. This applis 
every Man's Ambition and Avarice tl 
court his preſent Humour, ſerve li 
preſent Deſigns , and obey his Com 
mands, of how different Nature key 

— TY Une) 
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ey are, and how frequently changed. 
A Fifth was, the Suppreſſion, and in 
mannner Extinction of all Learning 
ong the Subjects of their whole E. 
e at leaſt the Natural Turks and Ja- 


1 &arics in whom the Strength of it 
ads. This Ignorance ma kes Way for 
e moſt blind Obedience, which is of- 


ſhaken by Difputes concerning Reli- 
dn and Government, Liberty and Do- 
nion, and other Arguments of that 
ſome ſuch Nature. 
A Sixth was the Inſtitotion of th t 
dus Order of the Janizaries t 
ich a greater ſtrain of true and deer 
litick, will hardly be obſerved in- 
4», Conſtitution. This confiſted in the 
itrary Choice of ſack Chriſtian Chil- 
n, throughout their Dominions, as 
le eſtcerned moſt fit forthe Emperor 5 
* Service ; and the Choice was 
by the ſhews or Promifes of the 
telt gend or Strength of Body, vi- 
2 Conſtitution, and boldnefs of Con- 
Theſe were taken into the Em- 
075 Care, and trained up in certain 
ſetke⸗ or Chatnbers, as they are called, 
by by Officers for that purpoſe, who 
to improve all they could 
eee of Nature, by thoſe of 
| - - Education 
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kd acation andot diſcipline. They vg 
al] diligently inſtructed in the Mahone. 
tan Religion, and in the Veneration 9 
the Ottoman Race. Such of they 
proved weak of Body, ſlothful, or Py. 
ſilanimous, were turned to labour | N 
Gardens, Buildings, or drudgeries a 
the Palace; but all that wete f 
for Military Service, were at a certay 
Age entred into the Body of Janiſam 
who were the Emperor's Guards. 
By this Means the Number of Chi 
ſtians was.continually leſſened through 
out the Empire, and weakned by th 
Loſs of ſuch, as were like to prove th 
braveſt and ſtrongeſt of their Rac 
That of Miſſulmans was increaſed ! 
tlie ſame Proportions, and a mighh 
Body of choſen Men kept up perpet 
ally in diſcipline and Pay, who elten 
ed themſelyes not only as Subject at 
Slaves, but even Pupils and domeſtid 
Scrvants of the Grand Seignior's Perſon 
aud Family. 
A Seventh was, the great Temp: 
rance introduced into the general Cu 
ſtoms of the Turks, but more partia 
larly of the Janiſaries, by the ſeven 
Defence and Abſtinence of Wine; al 
by the Proviſion of « one : only ford 
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ood for their Armies, which was 
ices of this Grain, as every Man is 
ble to carry upon Occaſi ion Enough for 
yeral days, ſo the quantity provided 
r every Expedition is but according to 
Je number, with no diſtinction for the 
ality of Men; ſo that upon a March, 

in a Camp, a Colonel has no more 
lowed him than a private Soldier. 

or are any, but General Officers, en- 
mbered with Train or Baggage, which 
ives them mighty Advantages in their 
erman Wars, among whom every Offi- 
er has a Family in proportion to his 
Command during the Campania, as well 
inhis Quarters zand the very Soldiers 
ſed to carry their Wives with them into 
e Field; whereas a Turkiſh Army 
onſiſts only of fighting Men. 

The laſt I ſhall mention, is the Spee- 
neſs as well as Severity of their Juſtice 
oth Civil and Military, which though 
ſten ſubject thereby to Miſtakes, and 
plored by the Complaints and Cala- 
ities of innocent Perſons, yet it is 
aintained upon this Frinciple fixt a- 
long them, That *tis better two inno- 
nt Men ſhould. die, than one guilty. 
ve. And this indeed. agrees 1 4. the 
a Caſt or Frame of their Empire, 
which 
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the fmall Venetian State, againſt < 


the two or three firſt Centuries, that i 
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which ſeems to have been in all point 
the fierceſt, as that of the Tyca s wy 
the gentleſt, that of China the wiſe} 
and that of the Goth the braveſt | i 
the World. 

The Growth and Propreli of thi 
Turkiſh Empire, under the Ottomm 
Race, was ſo ſudden and fo Violent 


22 


raiſed Fear and Wonder throughout the 
World, but ſeems at a ſtand for theſe 
laft hundred Years, having made 10 
Conqueſt, ſince that of Hungary, excent 
the Remainder of Candlia, after a ver 
long War fo bravely maintained b 


S Noa es FI. 


mighty Powers. The Reaſon of tli 

be drawn, not only from the pe 
riods of Empire, that like natural bo 
dies, grow for a certain time, and to 
a certain Size, which they are not to ei 
ceet but from ſome other Caufes, bot 
within and without, which ſeems obi 
ous enough. 

The Firſt, a Neglect in the Obſer van 
of ſome of theſe Orders, which wet 
effential to the Conftitations of tle 
Government. For after the Conqui 
of Cyprus, and the Ex of Selim! 

nterperance,in thoſe art other Wins 
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it Cuſtom and Humour prevailed 

zinſt their Laws of Abſtinence, In that 
int ſo ſeverely enjoyned by Mahozrer, 
] ſo long obſerved among all his Fo- 
ers. And tho the Turks and Janizaries 
deavoured to avoid the Scandal and 
niſhment by drinking in private, yet 


their Humours, whereof the laſt needs 
infaming among ſuch hot Tempers, 
| their Bodies are weakned by this 
emperance, joined ta their abandoned 
xury in point of Women. 

Befides, The Inſtitution of Janizraies 
; been much alter'd, by the Corrup- 
n of Officers, who have lang fuffer'd 
Chriſtians to buy off that Tribute 
their Children, and the Tyrks to 
chaſe the preferment of theirs into 
t Order for Money; by which means 
. choice of this. Militia is not made 
m the ſtrongeſt and moſt warlike Bo- 
s of Men, but from the Purſes of 
2 or Fe 8 "1 
Loneſe two Diltemper Ve 

4 another, much greater oy Ent 
i! than both, which is the nutinous 
17 of this Body of Janizarics, 


their own Strength, began 
ak whit Changes they pleafe in 


the 


ey felt the Effects in their Bodies, and 
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the State, till having been long fuji 
with the Blood of the Baſha's andy; 
ſiers, they made bold at laſt with thy 
of their Princes themſelves ; and han 
_ depoſed and ſtrangled Ibrahim, they | 
up his Son, the preſent Emperor, thll 
a Child, But the Diſtemper ended u 
there, they fell into new Factio 
changed and murthered feveral Vile 
and divided into fo powerful Parti 
and with fo fierce Contentions, that tk 
Baſſa of Aleppo, with an Army of x 
Hundred Thonfand Men, fet up {| 
himſelf (tho* under Pretence of a cou 
terfeit Son of Morat) and cauſed ſuc 
Convulſion of this mighty State, that 
Ottoman Race had ended, if this bol 
Adventure had not upon confidence! 
the Faith of a Treaty, been urpriz: 
and ſtrangled by Order of old Capnj 
then newly come to be Grand Vili 
and abſolute in the Government. Th 
Man entering the Miniſtry, at fourſo 

ears old, cruel by nature, and hard 
by Age, to allay the heat of Blood il 
that diſtemper'd Body of the Janizatt 
and the other Troops, cut off nt 
Forty Thouſand of them in three Ye 
time, by private, ſudden, and vioki 
Executions, without, form of Lav 
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rials, or hearing any ſorts of Pleas of 
th defences. H is Son, ſucceeding in the 
v ace of Grand Viſier, found the Em- 
ie ſo diſpirited, by his Father's Cru. 
, and the Militia remaining fo ſpited 
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tions and Revenges, that he diverted 
e Humour by an eaſy War upon the 
mctians, Tranſilvanians, or the remain- 
ers of Hungary, till by Temper and 
onduct he had cloſed the Wounds 
hich his Father had left bleeding, and 

ſtored the ſtrength of the Ottom n 
mpire to that degree, that the ſuc- 
Ecding Viſier invaded Germany, though 

gainſt the Faith of Treaties, or of a 
ruce not expired, and at laſt beſieged 
enna, which is a ſtory too freſh and 
o known to be told here. 
Another reaſon has been, the neglect 


their Marine Affairs, or of their for- 
er Greatneſs at Sea; fo as for many 
dau ars they hardly pretend to any Suc- 
dies on that Element, but commonly 


y, That God has given the Earth to the 
luſſulmans, and the Sea 10 the Chri- 
lans. | | | 1 8 1 
he laſt 1 ſhall obſerve, is the ex- 
ve uſe of Opium, with which they 
ek to repair the want of Wine, and to 
; e mee 


d diſtemper'd, breathing new Com- 
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divert their Melancholiy Reflections ap 
on the ill Condition of their Fortung 
and Lives, ever uncertain, and depen 
ing upon the Will or Caprice of tt 
Grand Seignior s, or of the Grand . 
fier's Humour and Commands; but th 
effect of this Opium is very tranſitor; 
and tho' it allays tor the preſent all . 
lancholly Fumes and Thoughts, yetwha 
the Operation is paſt,they return agai 
which makes the uſe of it ſo often nl 
peated; and nothing more diſpirits an 
enervates both the Body and the Min 
of thoſe that frequently uſe it. 
The external Reaſon of the Sta 
made this laſt Century, in the grout 
of the Turkiſh Empire, ſeems to lun 
been, their having before extended 
till they came to Such {ſtrong Bars 4 
were not to be broken. For they wei 
grown to border upon the Perſian En 
pire to the Eaſt, upon the Turtars totlt 
North, upon the Hithropians to ti 
South, and upon the — Empit 
to the Welt, and turned their Proſpr 
this way,asthe eaſieſt and moſt plaulibl 
being againſt a Chriſtian State. 
Now this Empire of German, Ol 
fitting of ſuch large Territories, {0d 
Numbers and Bodies of Warlike M ; 
wins 
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hen united in any common Cauſe or 
Nuarrel, ſeems as ſtrongly conſtituted 
r Defence, as the Turkiſh is for Inva- 
on or Conqueſt. For being compoſed 
f many Civil and Moderate Govern- 
nents, under Legal Princes, or Free 
ates, the Subjects are all fond of their 
iberties and Laws, and abhor the 
alling under any Foreign or Arbitrary 
Jominions, and in ſuch a common 


aaſe ſeem to be invincible. On the 


ontrary, the Turkiſh Territories being 
Il enſlaved, and thereby in a Manner 
eſolated, have no Force but that of 
cir ſtanding Armies, and their People 
general care not either for the Pro- 
eſs of their Victories abroad, nor 


en for the Defence of their own 


000 
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ountries, ſince they are ſure to loſe 
thing, but may hope reaſonably to 
in by any change of Maſter, or of 
overnment, which makes that Empire 
e worſe conſtituted that can be for 
fence, upon any great Misfortune 
c 0:4 5 
The Effect of theſe two different 
onſtitutions had been feen and felt 
in all Probability ) to the wonder 
the whole World, in theſe late Revo- 
ions, if the Divine Decrees had not 

croſſed 
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croſſed all Human Appeararices, fy 
the Grand Viſier might certainly hun 
taken Vienna, . before the confedeny 
Princes could have united for its Reli 
if the Opinion of vaſt Treaſures ( the 
aſſembled for ſhelter from all the adj 
cent Parts) had not given him a paſi 
onate Deſire to take the Town by Con 
poſition rather than by Storm, whid 
muſt have left all its Wealth a Pre 
to the Soldiers, and not to the Cem 
neral. 

If the Turks had poſſeſſed this Bu 
wark of Chriſtendom, I do not a 
ceive what could have hindred tha 
from being Maſters immediately of 4 
ſtria, and all its depending Proving 
nor in another Year of all Italj, ord 
the Southern Provinces of Germay 
as they ſhould have choſen to carry a 
their lnvaſ on, or of both, in two o 
three Tears time; and how fatal th 
might have been to the reſt of Chi 
ſtendom, or how it might have inlatg oe 
the Turkiſh Dominions, is eaſy to coll 
jecture. 1 

On the other ſide, after the Ds 
feat of the Grand Viſier's Army, I 
Death, and that of ſo many buy 


Baſha's, and other Captans, by 0 n 
Ulli 


om. 
nal Humour and Faction of that | 
body Court: After ſuch Slaughters of 
e Janizaries, in ſo many Encounters, 
q ſuch an Univerſal Diſcouragement 


their Troops, that could no where 
tand the German Arms and Bra- 
by; if vpon the taking of Belgrade, 


> Emperor had been at the Head 


al the Forces then in his Service; united 
er one great Commander, and with- 


t dependance upon the ſeveral Prin- 
> by whom they were raiſed; I do 


t ſee what could have hindred them 
cum conquering all before them, in 
bet open Country of Bulgaria and Ro- 


nia, nor from taking Conſtantinople 


elf, upon the courſe of an ealy War, 
r ouch a Decline of the Turki{h Empire, 
an th ſo weak and difpirited Troops 
; athoſe that remained; a Treaſure fo 
auſted, a Court ſo divided, and ſuch 
t eeneral Conſternation as appeared 
chat great and tumultuous City, upon 
ee Occaſions. 1 

ut God Almighty had not decreed 


ſo great Revolution, either for the 


De in or Advantage of Chriſtendom, 
WE! ſeems to have left both Empires at 
au ay, and not likely to make any great 
tue erpriſes on either fide, but rather 


T to 
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to fall into the Deſigns of a Peace 
which may probably leave Hungary to 
the Poſſeſſion as well as Right of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, and the Turks in 1 
condition of giving no great Fears or 
Dangers, in our Age, to the reſt o 
Chriſtendom. 

Although the Mahometan Empire 
were not raiſed like others, upon the 
Foundations, or by the Force of Heroick 
Virtue, but rather by the Practices of 
a ſubtile Man, upon the Simplicity of 
credulous People; yet the Growth o 
them has been influenced by ſever 
Princes, in whom ſome Beams at leaf 
of that Sun have ſhined, ſuch as 4 
ananzor, Saladine, Ottoman, and Sol 
man the Great. And becauſe I hay 
named the moſt Heroick Perſons 0 
that Se&, it will be but Juſtice to Ne 
bler Nations, to mention at the ſam 
time, thoſe who appear to have ſhinec 
the brighteſt in their ſeveral Ages 0 
Countries, and the Luſtre of whoſe Vir 
tues, as well as Greatneſs, has been (ul 
lied with the feweſt noted Blemiſhes 0 
Defaults, and who for deſerving wel 
of their own Countries by their Actions 
and of Mankind by their Example: 


have eternized their Memories in tl 
tri 


rs —— — „ 8 


me Records of Fame, which is ever 
act to the dead, how partial ſoever it 
i may be tothe living, from the forced Ap- 
"WM plauſes of Power, or fulſom Adulations 

CHNENER RN} - T 
Such as theſe were among the ancient 
Ctecians, Epaminondas, Pericles, and 
feeflans, Of the Old Roman State, 
the firſt Scipio, Marcellus, and Paulus 


Auguſtus, Trajan, and Marcus A ntoninus. 
\mong the Goth, Alaric and Theodorich: 
f the Weſtern Emperors, Charlermaiz, 
Frederick Barbaroſſa, and Charles the 
ifth. Of the French Nation, Fard- 
ond, Charles Martel, and Henry the 
ourth, who began three of their No- 


he Firſt ; the Black Prince, and Harry 
be Fifth. To theſe I may add ſeven 
mous Captains, or. ſmaller Princes; 
hoſe Exploits and Virtues may juſtly 
low them to be ranked with ſo great 
ings and Emperors. Eris and Bel- 
arins, the two laſt great Comanders 
fthe Roman Armies, after the Divi- 
n and Decay of that Mighty State, 


_ bo did ſet up the laſt Trophies, 
n an made tlie braveſt Deferices àgainſt 


Lailiuc. Of the Roman Emperors, 


leſt Races. Of the Swedes, Guſtavus 
Holphus. And of our own, Richard 


T 4 the 
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the Numbers and Fury of thoſe Barbe. 
rous Nations, that invaded, and after 
their time tore in peices that whole Em. 
pire. George Caſtriot, commonly call 
Scanderbeg, Prince of Epire, and Hun. 
ades Yice-Roy of Hungaria, who were 
two moſt victorious Captains, and ex. 
cellent Men, the true Champions of 
Chriſtendom, whilſt they lived, and 
Terror of the Turks z o if with ſm: 
Forces held at a Bay, for ſo many year 
all the Powers of the Ottoman Empire 
Ferdinand Gonzalvo, that Noble Sp; 
niard, worthily Sirnamed the Cle 
Captain, who by his ſole Proweſs an 
Conduct, conquered a Crown for hi 
Maſter, which he might have worn fe 
himſelf, if his Ambition had been equ 
to his Courage and Virtues. Will, 
Prince of Orange, who reſtored th 
Belgick Liberties, and was the Found: 
of their State, eſteemed generally t 
beſt and wiſeſt Commander of his Ag 
and who at the ſudden Point of h 
Death, as well as in the courſe of 
Life, gave ſuch Teſtimonies of his b 
ing à true Lover of the People a 
Country he govern'd. Alexander F 
zeſe, Prince of Parma, who by his Wi 
dom Courage and Juſtice, recover 


Ton) 
Ten of the Seventeen Provinces, that 
u. were in a manner loſt to the Crown of 
ter in; made two famous Expeditions 
m. pr relief of his Confederates, into the 
111M Heart of France, and ſeemed to revive 
i. the ancient Roman Virtue and Diſci- 
pline in the World, and to bring the 
noble Genius of laly to appear once 
more upon the Stage. 
Whoever has a mind to trace the 
Paths of Heroick, Virtue, which lead 
to the Temple of True "Honour and 
Fame, need ſeek them no further, than 
in the Stories and Examples of thoſe 
llluſtrious Perſons here aflembled. And 
ſo I leave this Crown of never fading 


r lſWLourel, in full view of ſuch great and 
5 fo roble Spirits, as ſhall deſerve it, in this 
quer in ſucceding Ages. Let them win It 


nd wear it. 


1 3 
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SET ks Vi. Y 


P ON the Survey of all the Great 

Actions and Revolutions, occz- 
fioned in the World by the Conqueſts 
and Progreſſes of theſe four mighty Em 
pires, as well as the other four, ſo 
"8 much renowned in Story - It may not 
WEN: de impertinent,to reflect upon the Cauſ 
_—_ es of Conqueſts as well as the Effect 
and deduce them from their natural 
Sources, as far as they can be diſcovered 
tho' like thoſe of great Rivers, they are 
uſually obſcure or taken little notice of 
until their Streams increaſing by th: 
Influence of many others, make ſo migh 
ty Innundations, as to grow famous i 
the Stories, as well as Maps of th 
World. 5 | 
| To this End I ſhall obſerve thre" 
things upon the general courſe of Con 
queſts, the moſt renowned and beſt r: 
corded, in what remains of ancient a 
well as modern Hiſtories = i P 


5 ' >. | 

Firſt, that they have generally pro- 
ceded from North to South, fo as we 
ind none beſides thoſe of the Saracens 
that can be ſaid to have failed the con- 
trary courſe, and thoſe were animated 
by another Spirit, which was the Maho- 
netan Perſwaſion of Predeſtination, that 
made them careleſs of their Lives, and 
thereby fearleſs of Dangers. For all the 
reſt, they have run the courſe before 
nent ioned, unleſs we ſhould admit the 
Traditions, rather than Relations of the 
Conqueſts of Scſoſtris, who is reported 
by the Ancients to have ſubdued all, 
rom Egypt to the River Tanars: But 

bis we may not allow for truth, becauſe 
t muſt have preceeded the Reign of Ni- 
ws, and ſo diſagree with the Chronolo- 


of) of Holy Scripture ; and therefore it 
Muſt be exploded for fabulous, with 
joh ther Reliques of anciept Story, as the 
« hans having ſubdued and poſſeſſed 


ia ſo many hundred years before the 
Empire of Niuus, and their Wives having 
ven fo ancient a beginning to the fa- 
ous Kingdom of the Amazons, where- 
ffome Remnants only, are ſaid to have 
nt aMcmained in Alexander's time + Yet the 
ame was then believ'd, of their having 
nciently extended their Dominion over 

= & - all 
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a1] the leſſer Aſia, as well as Armenia, 
and of their having founded the famous 
Temple of Diana, at Epheſus, which is 
the more probable, from that Apellati. 
on of Taurica that was anciently given 
her. 
But the great Conueſts, recorded 
and undiſputed in Story, have been of 
the 4/jrians Southwards, as far as Aa- 
bia and India, Of the Perſrans, from 
the Caſpian Sea, to the utmoſt extent of 
the preceeding Empire and of 1; 
Of the Macedonians over Greece 1 74 MN 
the Bounds of the Perſian Kingdom, Of 
the Romans over the Greek Empire as far 
as Parthia Eaſtward, and over Sicily 
Spain and Africk to the South, before 
the Progreſs of their Arms towards the 
North-W eſt. Of the Tartars over all Chi- 
na and India. And of the Gothe and 
other Northern Nations over all the more 
Southern Provinces of Europe. 

The ſecond Obſervation I ſhall mak: 
upon the ſubje& of Victory and Con 
- queſt is, that they have generally bee 
made by the ſmaller Numbers over the 
greater, againſt which I do not remem 
ber any Exception! in all the famous Bat 
tles regiſterd in Story, excepting that o 
Tamerlane and 4 Bore — the 1 


hon) 
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z; ſaid to have exceeded about a fourth 
part in Number, though they were ſo 
vaſt on both ſides, that they were not 
very eaſy to be well accounted. For 
the reſt, the number of the Perſianc, with 
(yrus were ſmall to thoſe of the A- 
1141s: Thoſe of the Macedonians were in 
no Battle againſt the Perſfans, above for- 
ty thouſand Men, tho ſometimes againſt 
three, four, cr ſix hundred thouſand. 
of Ml The Aifenian Army little exceeded ten 
0 MW thouſand, and fighting for the Liber- 
all ties of their Country. beat above ſixſcore 
Of thouſand Perfrarsat Marathon. The La- 
far cedemonians, in all the Famous Exploits 
ih of that State, never had above twelve 
ore thouſand Spartans in the Feild at a 
the time, and ſeldom above EI 
WM twenty thonſand Men * Ardyetthey are 
with their Allies“. The fac rever to 
Romans ever fought with wer y their Ene- 
ſmaller againſt greater MF were fur 
Numbers, unleſs in the vas” In 
Battles of Cannæ and EL 
Thraſemene, which were the only famous 
ones they loſt againſt Foreign Enemies; 
and Cæſar's Army at Pharſalia, as well 
as in Gaul and Germany, vere in no pro- 
portion to thoſe he conquered. That of 
Marius was not above forty thouſand 


3 2 2 againſt 
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againſt three hundred thouſand Czmzber,, 
The famous Victories of /Et:us and Bel. 
Eſarins againſt the barbarous Northern 
Nations, were with mighty diſpropor- 
tion of Numbers, as likewiſe the firſt Ml 
Victories of the Turks upon the Perſſan It. 
Kingdom; of the Tartars upon the Chi. Ne 
zefes : And Scanderbeg never {aw toge. Ml 1 
ther above ſixteen thouſand Men, in all MW 
the renowned Victories he atcheived Mt! 
againſt the Turks, though in numbers e 
ſome times above an hundred thonſand, MW"! 
To deſcend to later times, the Engliſh Wt! 
Victories ſo renowned at Creſſp, Poitier, I ſe 
and Agencourt, were gained with diſad- t 
vantages of numbers out of all propor- Wt! 
tion. The great Atchievements of Charles Wt! 
the eighth in Italy, of Henry the fourth {MV 
in France, and of Guſtavus Adolphus in MF 
Germany, were ever perform'd with ſmal- {Wot 
ler againſt greater numbers. In this Age, A 
and among all the Exploits that have ſo {W" 
juſtly raiſed the Reputation and Honour H 
of Monſieur Turenne for the greateſt Cap- MW 
tain of his Time, I do not remember any Nie 
ot them were atchieved, without diſad- Aab 
vantage of Number: And the late Defeat III 
of the Turks at the Siege of Vienna which a 


ſaved Chriſtendom, and has eternized Wii 
the Name of the Duke of Lorain, was 
: too 


£0): 
too freſh and great an Example of this 
Aſſertion, to need any more, or leave 
it in diſpute. | | | 
From theſe two Principles of Con- 
queſt having proceeded from the North 
to the South, and by ſmaller over great- 
er number, we may conclude, that they 
may be attributed to the Conſtitutions 


of Mens Bodies who compoſe the Armies 
chat atchieve them, or to the diſpoſiti- 


ons of their Minds. The firſt of thefe 
may be either native or habituate, and 
the latter may be either natural or infu- 
ſed. Tis without queſtion, the Nor- 
thern Bodies are greater and ſtronger 
r. than the Southern, and alſo more heal- 
e thy and more vigorous. The reaſon 
th Muhereof, is obvious to every man's Con- 
in Necture, both from the common Effects 
al- of Air upon Appetites and Digeſtion, 
ve, Ind from the roughneſs of the Soil, 
ſo Myhich forces them upon Labour and 
zur Hardſhip. Now the true Original great- 

ieſs of any Kingdom or Nation, may be 
xcounted by the number of ſtrong and 
ible Bodies of their Native Subjects. 
This is the Natural Strength of Govern- 
nents, all the reſt is Art, Diſcipline, or 
lſtitution. Sg 


Ta, 

The next Ingredient into the Compo. 
ſition of conquering Forces, is Fearleſs. 
neſs of Mind, whether it be occaſion 
by the Temper of the Clmat, or Race, 
of which Men are born, or by Guſtom, 

which inures Men to be inſenſible of 
Danger, or by Paſſions or Opinions 
that are raiſed in them; For they may 
all have the ſame Effect. We ſee the 
very Beaſts and Birds of ſome Countries 
as well as the Men, are naturally fear- 
leſs, We ſee long Service in Armies, or 
at Sea, makes Men inſenfible of Dan- 
gers. We ſee the Love of Liberty, de- 
fire of Revenge, and Defence of their 
Country or Prince, renders them care- 
leſs of Life. The very confidence of 
Victory, either from former and fre- 
quent Succeſſes, from the eſteem and 
Opinion of their Commanders, or from 
the Scora of their Enemies, makes Ar- 
mies victorious. Bat chiefly, the firm 
and rooted Opinions of Reward or Pu- 
niſhment attending another World, and 
of obtaining the one or avoiding the 
other, by dying or conquering in the 
Quarrel they are ingaged in. And theſe 
are the great Sources of Victory and For- 
tunein Arms; for let the numbers be what 


they will, That Army is ever beaten, 
Oe Where 


_—k a _ _ 
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where the Fright firſt enters. Few Bat- 
tles were loſt of old, but none fince the 
uſe of Gunpowder, by the Greatneſs of 
down right Slaughter, before an Army 
runs z and the Noiſe and {moak of Guns 
both increaſes Fear, and covers Shame, 
more than the ancient uſe of Arms, fo 
that ſince thoſe of Fire camein, Battles 
have been uſually ſhorrer ; and leſs 90 
than before. 

If it be true (which chin will not 
be denied either by Soldiers or reaſona- 
ble Men) that the Battle is loſt where 
the Fright firſt enters, then the reaſoſi 
will appear, why Victory has generally 
followed the ſmaller numbers, becauſe i in 
a Body compoſed of more parts, it may 
ſooner enter upon one, thin in that 
which confiſts of fewer, as *tis likeliet 
to find ten wiſe Men together than an 
hundred, and an hundred fearleſs Men 
than a thouſand; And thoſe who have 
the ſmaller Forces, endeavour moſt to 
ſupply that Defe& by the choice Diſci. 
pline, and Bravery of their Troops: 
And where the Fright once enters an 
Army, the greater the number, the 
greater the diſorder, and thereby the loſs 
of the Battle more certain and ſudden, 


From 
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From all this l conclude, that the 


Compoſition of Victorious Armies, and 
the great true Ground of Conqueſt, con- 

ſiſts firſt in the choice of the ſtrongeſt, 
ableſt, and hardieſt Bodies of Men: 
Next, in the exactneſs of Diſcipline, by 
which they are innured to Labour and 
Dangers, and to fear their Commanders 
more than their Enemies: And laſtly, in 
the Spirit given them by Love of their 
Country or their Prince, by Impreſſions 
of Honour or Religion, to render them 
fearleſs of Death, and ſo incapable, or 
at leaſt very difficult, to receive any 
Fright, or break thereby into Diſorder; 
And I queſtion not, but any brave 
Prince or General at the Head of forty 
thouſand Men, who would certainly 
ſtand their Ground, and ſooner dye 
than leave it, might fight any Number 


of Forces that can be drawn together 


in any Feild : For beſides that a greater 
number may fall ſooner into Fright and 
_ diſorder, perhaps a greater can hardly 
be drawn into the Action of one Days 
Battle, whereas very few in late Ages 
have laſted half that time. | 

The laſt Remark I ſhall make up- 
on this Subject is, that the conquering 
Nations have generally been thoſe, 


who 
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who placed the Strength of their Arms 

in their Foot, and not in their Horſe, 

which have never, till theſe later Years 

been eſteemed capable of breaking a 
firm Body of Foot; nor does their Force 

ſeem to conſiſt in other Advantage, be- 
fides that of giving Terror upon the Fu- 

ry of their firſt Charge: Nor is this Opint- 

on leſs grounded upon Reaſon than Ex- 

perience. For beſides, that Men are firm 
er upon their own feet than thoſe of 
their Horſes, and leſs in danger of fal- 
ling intodiforder, which may come from 
want of Diſcipline or Courage in the 
Horſes as well as their Riders: Itis hard 
to imagine, that Spurs in the Sides of 
Horſes, ſhould have more Effect or Force, 

to make them advance upon a Charge, 
than Pikes Swords, or Javelins in their 
Noſes and Breaſts to make them keep 
off, fall back or break their Ranks, and 
run into diſorder. 

For the Experience, nothing has been 
more known in all Ages or more undiſ- 
puted. The Battle of Marathon was 
gained by ten thouſand foot, againſt 
mighty numbers of Perſian horſe as well 
s foot, The famous retreat of Xeuo- 


5 bon, for ſuch a Length of Country and 
> of time, was made at the head of ten 
3 ; 


thouſand 
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thouſand Greeks in the Face of forty 
thouſand Perſian Horſe; nor had the 
Greeks above a hundred or ſixſcore 
Horſe in their Camp, which they made 
uſe of only to forage ot purſue the Pez. 
| fan Horſe when they fled in diſorder 
from the points of their Pikes and Ja- 
velins. The Macedonian Foot, and af- 
terwards the Micedonian Phalanx, were 
 Impenetrable by all the Per/zaz Horſe, 

that ever encountred them. The Rs. 
man Legions conſiſted each of fix thou- 
ſand Foot and three hundred Horſe, 
which was all the proportion they ever 
had in their victofious Armies, that 
could not be broken by the vaſt num- 
bers of. Spaniſh, Numidian, or Perſian 
and Armenian Horſe, they were ſo often 
engaged with. The force of the Go- 
thick Nations conſiſted in their Foot, 
and of the Turkiſh and Ottoman Empire 
in their Janizaries. The Noble Conquelts 
of the Exeliſb in France, were made all 
by their Foot; and during that Period 


of time, when the Crown of Spain made 


ſo great a Figure in Europe, it was all by 


the force and bravery of their Spariſh 


and Italian Foot. | | 

There ſeem to be but two Exceptions 

againſt this Rule, which are the ancient 
Greatnels 


„ 
Greatneſs of the Perſgars, and modern of 
the Freach, whoſe chief Force have been 
eſteemed to conſiſt in their Horſe, But 
the Perſian Empire was raiſed by the 
Conqueſt of the Eaſtera Nations, whoſe 
Armies conſiſted chiefly in Horſe, and 
one againſt the other, the beſt carried 7t, 
till they came to deal with the Greci an 
foot, after which they were ever beaten. 
for the French Armies, though the Bra- 
very of their Cavilry has been great and 
noble, as made up of ſo numerous a 


entry in that Kingdom, yet one chief 
strength of their Troops muſt be allow- 
er Ned for the ſeveral late Reigns, to have 
al ain in their Bands of Swerzers; and in 
this preſent Reign, Mareſchal Turenne 
{ouſt be acknowledged to have made 
© {Wvay for his Maſter's Greatneſs, by im- 
15 proving the Bodies of French Foot with 


force of Choice and Diſcipline, beyond 
th what they had ever been thought capa- 
> dle of before his Time. 

I ſhall end this Remark with an Ad- 
venture I remember to have read in the 
stories of the Dukes of Milan: One of 
them having routed a great Army of his 
Enemies, was enraged to find a Body of 
Iitzers make ſtill a firm Stand againſt 
al his victorious Troops; He endea- 
th * voured 
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voured to break them by a deſperate 
Charge, of ſome Squadrons of his Gey, 
d' Arms, who were all armed, as well 
as the Heads and Breaſts of their Horſe, 
and fo proof, as he thought, againſt the 
Sw:tZers Pikes. But all this Effort proy- 
ed in vain, till at length the Duke com- 
manded three or four hundred of them 
to alight from their Horſes, and armed 
as they were, to fall in upon the Sp: 
zers with their Swords ; They did it ſo 
deſperately, ſome catching hold of the 
Heads of their Pikes, others cutting 
them in Pieces with their broad Swords, 
that they at laſt made way for them: 
ſelves and other Troops that followed 
them, and broke this Body of brave 
Switzers, which had been impenetrable 
by any Horſe that could Charge them: 
And this ſeems an evident Teſtimony, 
that the Impreſſions of Horſe upon Foot, 
are made by Terror rather than Force, 
and where that firſt enters, the Action i 
ſoon decided. 

After all that has been ſaid of Con- 
querors or Conqueſts, this muſt be con- 
feſſed to hold but the ſecond Rank in 
the Pretenſions to Heroick Virtue, and 
that the firſt has been allowed, to the 
wiſe Inſtitution of juſt Orders and _ 
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which frame ſafe and happy Govern- 
ments in the World. The Deſigns and 
Effects of Conqueſts, are but the Slaugh- 
ter and Ruin of Mankind, the ravaging 
of Countries, and defacing the World, 
Thoſe of wiſe and juſt Governments, 
are preſerving and encreaſing the Lives 
and Generations of Men ſecuring their 
poſſeſſions, encouraging their Endea- 
yours, and by Peace and Riches, im- 
proving and adorning the ſeveral Scenes 
We Wernls 

So the Inſtitutions of Moſes leave him 
2 Diviner Character than the Victories 
of Joſhua. Thoſe of Belus, Ofris and 
Janus, than the Proweſs of Ninus, G- 
ms and Seſoſtris, And if among the 
Ancients, ſome Men have been eſtemed 
Heroes, by the brave Atcheivements of 
great Conqueſts and Victories; It has 
been, by the wiſe Inſtitution of Laws 
and Governments, that others have been 
honoured and adored as Gods. 
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ESSAY IV. 


Of P oetry, 


T' HE Two common Shrines, to 

which moſt Menoffer up the Ap- 
plication of their Thoughts and their 
Lives, are Profit and Pleaſure, and by 
their Devotions to either of theſe, they 


are vulgarly diſtinguiſhed into Two 


S*&s, and called either buſy or idle Men. 
Whether theſe Terms differ in mean- 
ing, or only in ſound, I know very 
ell may be diſputed, and with ap- 
pearance enough, ſince the Covetous 


his Gains as the Voluptuous does in his 
eſs unleſs he were pleaſed with it, 
iſnes and Deſires, nor would care for 


he Encreaſe of his Fortunes, unleſs he 
„ Pro- 


Man takes perhaps as much Pleaſure in 
uxury, and would not purſue his Buſi- 


pon the laſt Account of what he moſt 
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ſophers) many Diſputes have been rail. 


Pleaſure, for two different Things, att 


ries of them, by ſeveral Names © 


„ 
propoſed thereby, that of his Plex. 
ſures too, in one Kind or other, ſo that 
Pleaſure may be ſaid to be his End 
whether he will allow to find it in his 

urſuit or no. Much ado there has 
[5c many words ſpent, or (to ſpeak 
with more Reſpect to the ancient Philo- 


ed upon this Argument, I think to litt 
purpoſe, and that all has been rathe 
an Exerciſe of Wit than an Enquit 
after Truth, and all Controverſies that 
can never end, had better perhaps ne 
ver begin. The beſt is to take Word, 
as they are moſt commonly fpoke 
and meant, like Coin as it moſt cur 
rantly paſſes, without raifing Scruple 
upon the weight of the allay, unleſ 
the Cheat or the Defect, be groſs an 
evident. Few Things in the World d 
none, will bear too much refining, 
Thread too fine ſpun will eaſily break 
and the Point of a Needle too finely file 
The uſual Acceptation takes Profit an 
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not only calls the Followers or Vot! 


Buſy and of Idle Men, but diſtingui 
ſhes the Faculties of the Mind, th: 


5 | 
2. Ml are Converſant about them, calling the 
hat Operations of the firſt, Wiſdom, and 
nd. of the other, Wit, which is a Saxon 
bx Word, that is uſed to expreſs, what 
ha the Spaniards and Italians call Ingenio, 
xak and the French, Eſprit, both from the 
io Latin; but I think Wit more peculiar- 


ray ſignifies that of Poetry, as may oc- 
itte cur upon Remarks of the Ramck Lan- 
theouage. To the firſt of theſe are Attri- 
ui buted, the Inventions or Productions 
thafWot Things generally eſteemed the moſt 
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neceſſary, uſeful, or profitable to Hu- 
man Life, either in Private Poſſeſſions 
or publick Inſtitutions: To the other, 
thoſe Writings or Diſcourſes, which 
are the moſt Pleaſing or Entertaining, 
to all that read or hear them; Yet, 
according to the Opinion of thoſe 
that link them together, As the In- 
rentions of Sages and Law- givers them 
ſelves, do pleaſe as well as Profit 
thoſe who approve and follow them; 
S thoſe of Poets, Inſtrutt and Pro- 
ft as well as Pleaſe ſuch as are Con- 
verſant in them, and the happy Mix- 
ture of both theſe, makes the Excel- 
lency in both thoſe Compoſitions, and 
hs given Occaſion for Eſteeming, or 
3 T4 at 


(396) 
at leaſt for calling Heroick Virtue and 
Poetry, Divine. 

The Names given to Poets, both in 
Greek and Latin, exprels the ſame 0. 
pinion of them in thoſe Nations; The 
Greek ſignifiying Makers or Creators, 
ſuch as raiſe admirable Frames and Fa. 
bricks out of nothing, which ſtrike 
with wonder, and with Pleaſure the 
Eyes and Imaginations of thoſe who 
behold them; the Latin makes the ſame 
Word, common to Poets and to Pro- 
phets. Now as Creation 1s the firt 
Attribute and higheſt Operation of 
Divine Power, ſo is Prophecy the great 
eſt Emanation of Divine Spirit in the 
World. As the Names in thoſe Twc 
Learned Languages, fo the Cauſes 0 
Poetry, are by the Writers of them 
to be Divine, and to proceed fro 
a Ccœleſtial Fire, or Divine Inſpirati 
on, and by the vulgar Opinions, reci 
ted or related to in many Paſſages of 
thoſe Authors, the Effects of Poetr 
were likewiſe thought Divine and Su 
pernatural, and Power of Charms and 
Enchantments were aſcribed to it. 
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Carmina vel Celo poſſunt deducere Lunan 
„ 


r 
na Carmini bus Circe Socios mutavit Ulyſſis, 
Frigidus in pratis cant ando rumpitur An- 
in git. 
Y But I can eaſily admire Poetry, and 
i It without adoring it; I can allowit 
Fa. Ml to ariſe from the greateſt Excellency 
ite ot natural Temper, or the greateſt 
the Race of Native Genius, without ex- 
ceeding the Reach of what is Human, 
or giving it any Approaches of Divi- 
nity, which is, I doubt debaſed or diſ- 
honoured, by aſcribing to it any thing, 
that is in the Compaſs of our Action, 
or even Compreherſion, unleſs it be 
raiſed by an immediate Influence from 
Tue it ſelf. I cannot allow Poetry to be 
more Divine in its Effects, than in its 


S 0 


en it, to be more than purely natural, 


_ or to deſerve any other Sort of Won- 


rec ;:1 Magick, however any of them have 
es ON appeared to Minds little Verſed in the 
** Speculations of Nature, of occult Qua- 


lities, and the Force of Numbers or of 
> anq Sounds, Whoever talks of drawing 


Force of Verſes or of Charms, either 
AN ; | e be 


Arm 


Cauſes, nor any Operation produced by 


der than thoſe of Muſick, or of Natu- 


down the Moon from Heaven, by 


18 
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believes not himſelf, or too eaſily be. 
lieves what others told him, or per. 
haps follows an Opinion, begun by 
the Practice of ſome Poet, upon the 
Facility of ſome People, who knowing 
the time when an Eclipſe would hap. 
pen, toldthem, he would by his Charm 
call down the Moon at fuch an Hour 

and was by them thought to have per. 

formed it. 7 | 
When I read that charming Deſcrip- . 
tion in Virgil's Eighth Ecclogue of all MW 
Sorts of Charms and Faſcinations by Ver- 
ſes, by Images, by Knots, by Numbers, MW 
by Fire, by Herbs, imployed upon Oc. 
caſion of a violent Paſſion, from a jea- 1 
lous or diſappointed Love; I have Re-M; 
courſe to the ſtrong Impreſſions of Fa- 
bles and of Poetry, to the eaſy Mil- 
takes of Popular Opinions, to the 
Force of Imagination, to the Secret 
Virtues of ſeveral Herbs, and to the 
Powers of Sounds: And I am {| r- 
ry the Natural Hiſtory, or Account 
of Faſcination, has not employed the 
Pen of ſome Perſon, of ſuch excellent 
Wit, and deep Thought and Learning, 
as Cauſaubon, who writ that curious 
and uſeful Treatiſe of Enthuſiaſm, 1. 
y 
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by it diſcovered the hidden or miſta- 
ken Sources of that Delufion, ſo fre- 
quent in all Regions and Religions of 
the World, and which had ſo fatally 
ſpread over our Country in that Age, 
in which this Treatiſe was ſo ſeaſonably 
publiſhed. Tis much to be lamented, 
That he lived mot to compleat that 
Word, in the Second Part he pro- 
I niſcd; or that his Friends negle&ed 
Ip- the publiſhing it, if it were left in 
al Papers, though looſe and unfiniſhed, 
er- think a clear Account of Enthuſiaſm 
Is, ¶ and Faſcination from their natural 
)c- Cauſes, would very much deſerve from 
ca-M Mankind in General, as well as from 
Re · the Common- Wealth of Learning; might 
F2-W perhaps prevent ſo many Publick Diſ- 
lib orders, and ſave the Lives of many 
the innocent, deluded, or deluding People, 
crc who ſuffer fo frequently upon Account 
the of Witches and Wizards. I have ſeen 
WW many miſerable Examples of this Kind, 
zung in my Youth at Home; And though 
tne the Humour or Faſhion, be a good 
lent deal worn out of the World, within 
Thirty or Forty Years paſt, yet it (till 
remains in ſeveral remote Parts of 
Germany, Sweden and ſome other Count- 
tries. | | 


But 
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But to return to the Charms of Po. 


etry, if the forſaken Lover, in that Ec. 
clogue of Virgil, had expected only 
from the Force of her Verſes, or her 
Charms, what is the Burthen of the 
Song, to bring Daphnis home from 
the Town where he was gone and en- 
gaged in a new Amour; If ſhe had 
pretended only to revive an old faint- 
ing Flame, or to damp a new one that 
was kindling in his Breaſt, ſhe might, 
for ought I know, have compaſſed ſuch 
Ends, by the Power of ſuch Charms, 
and without other than very natural 
Enchantments. For there is no Queſ- 
tion, but true Poetry may have the 
Force, to raiſe Paſſions, and to allay 
them, to change and to extinguiſh 
them, to temper Joy and Grief, to 
raiſe Love and Fear, nay to turn Fear 
into Boldneſs, and Love into Indiffe- 
" rence, and into Hatred it ſelf; and ! 
eaſily believe, That the diſheartened 
Spartans, were new animated, and 
_ recovered their loſt Courage, by the 
Songs of Tyrteus, that the Crueity 
and Revenge of Phaloris, were chang- 
ed by the Odes of Steſichorus, into 
the greateſt Kindneſs and Eſteem, and 
that many Men were as paſſtonately 
| | : Ella? 
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enamoured, by the Charms of Sap- 
pho's Wit and Poetry, as by thoſe of 
Beauty in Flora or Thais; for tis 
not only Beauty gives Love, but Love 
gives Beauty to the Object that raiſes 
it; and if the Poſleflicn be ſtrong 
enough, let it come from what it will 
there is always Beauty encugh in the 
Perſon that gives it. Nor 1s it any 

reat Wonder, that ſuch Force ſhould 
# found in Poetry, fince in it are aſ- 
ſembled all the Powers of Eloquence, 
of Mufick and of Picture, which are 
all allowed to make ſo ſtrong Impreſ- 
ſons upon Humane Minds. How far 
Men have been affected with all, or any 
of theſe, needs little Prcof or Teſ- 
timony. The Examples have been 
known enough in Greece and in Italy, 
where ſome have fallen down-right 
in Love, with the Raviſhing Beauties 
of a Lovely Object drawn by the Skill 
of an admirable Painter, nay, Paint- 
ers themſelves, have fallen in Love 
with ſome of their own Productions, 
and doated on them, ason a Miſtreſs 
or a Fend Child, which diſtinguiſhes 
among the Italians, the ſeveral Pieces 
that are done by the. ſame Hand, in- 
to ſeveral Degrees of thoſe made, Con 
—— Studio, 
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Studio, Con Diligenza, or Con Amore; 
whereof the laſt are ever the moſt ex- 
celling. But there needs no more In- 
ſtances of this Kind than the Stories 
related, and believed by the beſt Ar- 
thors, as known and undiſputed ; Of 
the two young Greciazs, one whereof 
ventured his Life, to be lock'd up all 
Night in the Temple, and fatisfic his 
Paſſion with the Embraces and Enjoy. 
ment of a Statue of Venus, that was 
there ſet up, and deſigned for another 
Sort of Adoration ; the other pined 
away and dyed for being hindred his 
E gazing, admiring, and em- 

racing a Statue at Athene. 
The Powers of Mulick are either 
felt and known by all Men, and are al. 
lowed to work ſtrangely upon the 
Mind and the Body, the Paſſions andi 
the Blood, to raiſe Joy and Grief, to 
give Pleaſure and Pain, to dure Diſea- 
ſes, and the Mortal Sting of the Ti 
rantula, to give Motions to the Feet 
as well as the Heart, to Compoſe 
diſturbed Thoughts, to aſſiſt and heighten 
Devotion it Self. We need no Recourſe 
to the Fables of Orpheus or Ampli 
on, or the Force of their Muſick upon 

Fiſhes and Beaſts; tis enough nay 
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ind the Charming of Serpents, and the 
Cure or Allay of an evil Spirit or 
poſſeſſion, attributed to it in Sacred 
5 MW Writ. | | | 
For the Force of Eloquence, that ſo 
Of often raiſed and appeaſed the Violence 
of Mof Popular Commotions, and cauſed 
al Much Convulſions in the Atheniau State, 
his Do Man need more, to make him ac- 
- nowle dge it, than to conſider Cæſar, 
vas one of the greateſt and wiſeſt of mortal 
her Nen, come upon the Tribunal, full of 
nel atred and Revenge, and with a de- 
termined Reſolution to condemn La. 
hens, yet upon the Force of Cicero's 
kloquence, ( in an Oration for his De- 
fence ) begin to change Countenance, 
turn pale, ſhake to that Degree, that 


theMithe Papers he held, fell out of his Hand 
andi if he had been frighted with Words, 


that never was ſo with Blows, and at 
aſt change all his Anger intoClemency, 
nd acquit the brave Criminal, inſtead 
Mt condemning him. | 
Now if the Strength of theſe three 
nighty Powers, be united in Poetry, 
7e need not Wonder, that ſuch Vir- 
ves, and ſuch Honours have been at- 
tibuted to it, that it has been thought 
o be inſpired, or has been called Di- 

„ 
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vine, and yet I think it will not be 
diſputed, that the Force of Wit, and 
of reaſoning, the Height of Concep. 
tions and Expreſſions, may be found 
in Poetry as well as in Oratory, the 
Life and Spirit of Repreſentation or 
Picture as much as in Painting, and 
the Force of Sounds as well as in Mu— 

fick; and how far theſe three naty- 
ral Powers together may extend, and 
to what Effect, ( even ſuch as may be 
miſtaken for ſupernatural or Magical) 
J leave it to ſuch Men to conſider, 
whoſe Thoughts turn to ſuch Specu- 
lations as theſe, or who by their Na- 
tive Temper and Genius, are in ſome 
Degree diſpoſed, or receive the Impreſ- 
ſions of them. For my part, I do not 
wonder, that the famous Doctor Har- 
vey when he was reading Virgil, thould 
ſometimes throw him down upon the 
Table, and fay he had a Devil; nor 
that the learned Meric Caſaubon, ſhould 
find ſuch Charming Pleaſures and Emo- 
tions, as he deſcribes, upon the read- 
ing ſome Parts of Lucretius; that 
ſo many ſhould cry, and with down 
right Tears, at ſome Trajadies oz 
Shake Spear, and ſo many more ſhouldM:n 
feel ſuch Turns or Curdling of theirMhhc 

Blood, 
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Blood; upon the reading, or hearing 
ſome excellent Pieces of | Poetry, * 
that OFtavia fell into a Swoumd, 4 
the Recital made by Virgil of; th 
Verſes in the Sixth of his ZEneidero:: 1 
This is enough to aſſert the Powers 
of Poetry, and diſcover the Ground of 
thoſe Opinions of old, which derived 
it from Divine la(pirations, and gave 
it ſo great a Share in the ſuppoſed Ef- 
fects of Sorcery or Magick: But 48 
the Old Romances! feein to jeſſen the 
Honour of true Prowels and Valdur 
cu. in their Knights, by giving ſuch-aipart 
da- in all their chief Adventures to En- 
me chantment, ſo the true Excellency and 
el · ¶ [uſt Eſteem of Poetry, ſeems ratet 
not i gebaſed than exalted, by the Stories of 
lar. Belief of the Charms performed by: it; 
uld which among the Northern Nations; 
the gew ſo ſtrong and ſo general; that 
nor bout five or fix hundred Years ag; 
dulden the Runicł Poetry came to be de. 
mo- cried, and thoſe ancient Characters, 
in which they were written, to be _ 
liſhed by: the Zeal of Biſhops; and 
dy Orders and Decrees of State; w nick 
has given a great Maitrh or rather 
an irrecoverable Loſs ti the Story of, 
kingdoms, tlie Skat of 
_ 


thoſe Northern 


our * in alt the eters: pers 
of Erre 
The more true ad natur 2 
of Poetry may be diſcovered, by obſery. 
ing to what God this Inſpiration wa 
aſeribed by the Ancients, which was 
Apollo, or the Sun, eſteemed among 
them the God of Learning in general, 
hut more particularly of Mufick and 
bf Poetry. The Myſtery of this Fa. 
blep means, I ſuppoſe, that a certain 
Noble and Vital Heat of Temper, by 
icffectally © of the Brain, is the true 
Spring of thefe:: Two parts or Scien- 
: © This was that Cæleſtial | Fire 
whichgave ſuch a pleaſing Motion aid 
Agitation to the Minds of thoſe Men 
that have been ſo much admired in the 
World, that raiſes ſuch infinite Images 
af Things ſo agfeeable and delightfu 
18. Mankind By the Influence of ti 
dun, are produced thoſe Golden anc 
Invckianſied Mines of Invention, whic 
Has furniſhed the World with Trea 
ſores fo highly eſteemed, and ſo univer 
ſally known and uſed,” in all! che Re 
gions that have yet been diſcover 
edu From this àriſes that Elevatio 
of Genius, whichocan never be pro 
. by any Art or . by * 
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or by Induſtry, which cannot be taught 
I Precepts or Examples; and there- 
ee More is agreed by all, to be the pure 
. Mind: free Gift of Heaven or of Nature, 
as nd to be a Fire kindled out of ſome 
vas hidden en of the "oy firſt Concep- 
tion. 
But tho' Invention; be the Mother 
f Poetry, yet this Child, is like all 
others born naked, and muſt be Nou- 
iſhed with Care, cloathed with Ex- 
ittneſs and Elegance, Educated with 
Induſtry, Inſtructed with Art, Improv- 
d by: Application, Corrected with 
everity, and Accompliſhed with La- 
our and with Time, before it arrives 
any great perfection ot Growth - 
lis certain that no Compoſition. re- 
uires ſo many ſeveral Ingredients, 
of more different Sorts than this, 
jor that to excel in any Qualities, 
ere are neceſlary ſo many Gifts of 
(ature; and ſo many Improvements of 
arning and of Art. For there mult 
be an univerſal Genius, of great Com- 
nfs as well as great Elevation, There 
nuſt de a ſpritely imagination or Fancy, 
tile in a choufand Productions, rang- 
ug over infinite Ground, piercing in- 
c Add MEE <2 y the Light 2 
that 
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that true Poetical Fire, diſcoverirg af 
thouſand little Bodies or Images in the 
World, and Similitudes among them, 
unſeeri to common Eyes, and which 
could not be diſcovered, without the 
Rays of that Sun. 

Befides the Heat of Invention and 
Livelineſs of Wit, there muſt be th; 
Coldneſs of good Senſe and Soundne(f 
of Judgment, to diſtinguiſh betwee 
Things and Conceptions, which at fi 
Sight, or upon ſhort Glances, ſeem alikeſ 
to chuſe among Infinite Production 
of Wit and Fancy, which are wort 
preſerving and cultivating, and whid 
are better ſtifled in the Birth, or throw: 
away when they are born, as not wort 
bringing up. Without the Forces 
Wit, all Poetry is flat and languill* 
ing; without the Succours of Judg 
ment, *tis wild and extravagant. Thi 
true wonder of Poeſy is, That ſu 
Contraries muſt meet to compoſe it; 
Genius both Penetrating and Soli 
in Expreſſion both Delicacy and Force 
and the Frame or Fabrick of a tt 
Poem, muſt have ſomething both Sul 
lime and Juſt, Amazing and Agreeab! a 
There muſt be a great Agitation . 
Mind to invent, a great Calm to Jud 

| E |= 


all 
Ac 
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and correſt; there muſt be npon the 
the fame Tree, "and at the ſame Time, 
both Flower and Fruit. To work up 
this Mctal into exquiſite Figure, there 
muſt be imploy'd the Fire, the Ham- 
mer, the Chizel and the File. There 
1 muſt- be a General Knowledge both 
of Nature and of Arts, and 8 go the 
bweſt that can be, there are required 
Genius, Judgement, and Application; 
fr without this laſt, all the reſt will 
not ſerve turn, and none ever was a 
tion eat Poet, that applied himſelf much to 
any Thing elle. -_. 

When I ſpeak of Poetry, I mean not 
in Ode or an Elegy, a Song or a Sa- 
yr, nor by a Poet the Compoſer of 
any of theſe, but of a Juſt Poem; And 
after all I have ſaid, tis no wonder, 
there ſhould be ſo few that appeared, 
in any Parts or any Ages of the World, 
r that ſuch as have, ſhould be ſo much 
dmired, and have almoſt Divinity aſ- 
eribed to them, and to their Works. 

Whatever has been among thoſe, who 
are mentioned with ſo much Praiſe or 
\dmiration by the Ancients, but are 
oſt to us, and unknown any further 
han their Names, I think no Man has 
een ſo bold among thoſe that remain 
. 
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to queſtion the Title of Homer and 
Virgil, not only to the firſt Rank, but 
to the ſupream Dominion in this State 
and from whom, as the great Law. 
givers as well as Princes, all the Laws 
and Orders of it, are, or may be deriy. 
ed. Homer was without Diſpute, the 
moſt Univerfal Genius that has been 
known in the World, and Virgil the 
moſt accompliſh'd. To the firſt muſt 
be allowed, the moſt fertile Invention, 
the richeſt Vein, the moſt general 
Knowledge, and the moſt lively Ex- 
reſſion: To the laſt, The nobleſt 

dea's, the juſteſt Inſtitution, the wileſt 

Conduct, and the choiceſt Elocution 
To ſpeak in the Painter's Terms, we 
find in the Works of Homer, the moſt 
Spirit, Force, and Life; in thoſe of 
Virgil, the beſt Deſign, the trueſt Pro- 
portions, and the greateſt Grace; The 
Colouring in both ſeems equal, and 
indeed, is in both admirable. How 
had more Fire and Rapture, Virgil 
more Light and Swiftneſs; or at leaſt 
the Poetical Fire was more raping | 
one, but clearer in the other, which 
makes the firſt more amazing, and the 
latter more agreeable, The Ore wat 
Either | in one, but in the other . 4 
ne 
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aa fied, and better allay d to make u 

at excellent... Work. Upon the whole, 1 
think it muſt be confeſſed, Wan enn 
w. Nas of the two, and perhaps of all 
1 others, the vaſteſt, the- ſublimeſt, and 
iv. he moſt wonderful Genin: ; and that 
he le has been generally ſo eſteemad, there 
een {cannot bea greater Teſtimony gien, 
tel han what has been by ſome obſer ved, 
un tat not only the greateſt Mafters 
on lave found in his Wotks the beſt and 
era rueſt Principles of; all their Sciences 
Ex- or Arts, but that: the Nobleſt Nations 
Te Wave derived from them the Original, 
coor their, ſeveral Races; though it be 
on., hardly -ꝙet, agreed, Whether His: 'Story 
wel be true, or Fiction. In ſhort, theſe two 
Holt inmortal Poets, muſt be allowed to 
ne ſo, much excelled ' in their Kinds: 
pro. Is to have exceeded all Compariſon, 
Theo have even extinguiſhed ä 
and end ina Manner confined true P 

„al not only rte their: two Languages, but 
irzifll to their very Perſons. And I am apt to 
leaſt believe ſo much Of tlie true Genius 'of 
19 jt Poetry in General, and of its Elæva- 
tion in theſe two Purticulars, that 1 
know not, whether of ali the Num- 
bers Of Mankind, that live within the 
pal of a — for one 
Man 


1 
i 
, 
, 
: 
: 
* 


| 
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Man that is born capable of making 
ſuck! a Poet as Homer or Vergil, there 
may not be 5 a Thouſand born eapable 
of making as Great Generals of Armies, 


or Miniſters of State, as any the mol 


Renowned i in Story. 

Ido not here intend to make | 2 
further Critick upon Poetry, which 
were too great a Labour; nor to give 
Rules for it, which were as great a 
Preſumption: © Beſides, there has been 
ſo much Paper blotted upon theſe Sub- 

jects, in this Curious and Cenfuring 
Age, that tis all grown tedious or Re- 
petition. The Modern French Wits ( or 
Pretenders ) have been very ſevere in 
their Cenſures, and exact in their Rules, 


1 ꝗthink to very little purpoſe; for! 


know. nat; why they might not have 
contented themſelves: with 'thoſe giv- 


en by Ariſtotle. and Horaze, and have 


Tranſlated them rather than Comment 
ed upon them, for all they have done 
has been no more; ſo as they ſeem, by 
their Writings of this Kind, rather to 
have valued themſelves, than improved 
any Body elſe. The Truth is, there is 
ſomething in the Gezzzs of Poetry, too 
Libextine ta be confined to fo ** 
Rules: 7 and whoever * ahour to = 


y * 
> 2 
bs %.% 
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ject it to ſuch Conſtraints, loſes both 
its Spirit and Grace, which are ever 
Native, and never learnt, even of the 
beſt Maſters. Fis as if, to make ex- 
cellent Honey, you mould cut off the 
Wings of your Bees, confine them to 

„ their Hive or their Stands, and lay 
ich Flowers before them, ſuch as you 
ve Wl think the ſweeteſt, and like to yeild 
t 2 il the fineſt Extraction; you had as good 
een pull out their Stings, and make arrant 
ub: Drones of” them, They muſt range 
ing through Feilds, as well as Gardens, 
Re- chuſe ſuch Flowers as they pleaſe, 
or and by Proprieties and Scents they 
e in only know and diſtinguiſh: They muſt 
work up their Cells with Admirable 
Art, extra& their Honey with infinite 
Labour, and fever it from the Wax, 
with ſuch Diſtinction and Choice, as 
belongs to none but themſelves to per- 
form or to judge. 

It would be too much Mortifica- 
tion to theſe great Arbitrary Rulers 
among the French Writers, or our own, 
to obſerve the worthy productions 
that have been forméd by their Rules, 
the Honour they have received in the 
World, or the Pleaſure they have giv- 
en Mankind, But to comfort them, 


Ido 
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[ do not know, there was any great 
Poet in Greece, after the Rules of that 
Art laid down by Ariſtotle; nor in 
Rome, after thoſe by Horace, which 
as none of our Moderns pretend to 
ave out-done. Perhaps Theocritusand 

Lucan, may be alledg'd againſt this Af. 
ſertion; but the firſt offered no further, 
than at Idils or Ecclogues; and the 
laſt, though he muſt be avowed for a 
true and happy Gemus, and to have 
made. ſome very high Flights, yet he 
is ſo unequal to himſelf, and his Muſe 
is ſo young, that his Faults are too no- 
ted, to allow his Pretences. Felicite- 
audet, is the true Character of Lucan, 
as of Ovid, Luſet amabiliter, After all, 
the utmoſt that can be atcheived, or ! 
think pretended, by any Rules in this 
Art, is but to hinder ſome Men from 
being very ill Poets, but not to make 
any Man a very good one. To judge 
who is ſo, we need go no further 
for Inſtruction, than three Lines of 


Horace. 


* 


Ille meum qui Pectus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falſis . Terroribus implet, 
Vt Magus, G modo gu Thebis, modo ponit 
di n 14 90) ( Athenis. 
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He 


c) 


at He is a a Poet, 


in | Who DR GN: + #y Breaſt, | 
cn Wl Provokes, allays, and with falſe Firms fills, 
to Wl Like a Magician, and now ſets me." 


nd Wl 1 Thebes, and nom in Athens. | 


er, Whoever does not affect and} move 
he Wl the ſame preſent Paſſions in you, that 
a he repreſents in others, and at other 
de Times, raiſe Images about you, as a 
he Conjurer is ſaid to do Spirits, Tran- 
uſe ſport you to the Places and to the Per- 
ſons he deſcribes, cannot be judged tobe 
a Poet, though his Meaſures are never 
ſo juſt, his Feet never ſo ſmooth, or his 
Sounds never ſo Tweet. 

But inſtead of Critick, or Rules eon 
cerning Poetry, I ſhall rather turn my 
Thoughts to the Hiſtory of it, and ob- 
21 Antiquity,” the Uſes, the Chan- 

the Decays, that have attended 
l great Empire of Wit. 

It is 1 think generally agreed. to 
have been tlie firſt Sort of Writing 
that has been uſed in the Worid ; and 
in feveral Nations to have preceeded 
the very Inbention or Uſage of Let- 
his Faſt is certain in America, 
e © firſt” Spaniards * met witk 

many 
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many Strains of Poetry, and left ſeve- 
ral of them tranſlated into, their Lan. 
gnage, which ſeem to have flowed 
from a true Paetick Vein, before any 
Letters were known in thoſe Regions. 
The ſame is probable of the Seythi. 
ant, the Grecians and the Germans, Ari. 
feotle ſays, the Agathyrſi had their Laws 
all in Verſe; and Tacitus, that the 
Germans had no Annals nor Records 
but what were ſo; and for the Grecian 
Oracles delivered in them, we have no 
certain Account when they began, but 
rather Reaſon to believe it was before 
the Introduction of Letters from Phz- 
zicia among them. Pliny tells it, as 
a Thing known, that Pherecides was 
the firſt: who writ Proſe in the Gree} 
Tongue, and that he lived about the 
Time of Cyrus, whereas Homer and 
Heſod lived ſome hundreds of Years 
before that Age; and. Orpheus, Li- 
ant, Muſeus, ſome Hundreds before 
them: And of the Sybils, ſeveral were 
before any of thoſe, and in Times 
as well as Places, whereof we have 
no clear Records now remaining. What 
Solon and Pythagoras Writ, is ſaid to 
have been in Verſe, who were ſome- 
thing older than Cyrus; and before 


them, 
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them, were Archilocus, "ANF Tyr 
teus, Sappho, Steſs, chorus, and fevera 
other Poets famous in their Times. 
The ſame Thing is reported of Chal- 
dea, ria, and China ; Among the 
Ancient Weftern Goths 0 our Anceſt- 
ors ) the Runick Poetry ſeems to 
have been as old as their Letters; 
and their Laws, their Precepts of Wiſ- 
dom, . as well as theit Records, their 
Religious Rites as well as their Charms 
and Incantations, to have been all i in 
Verſe. f 

Among the , and even in 
Sacred Writ, the moſt ancient is by 
ſome learned Men eſteemed to be the 
Book of Fob, and that it was Writ- 
ten before the Time of Moſes, and that 


it was a Tranſlation into Hebrew out 


of the old Chaldæan or Arabian Lan- 
guage. It may probably be conjectur- 
ed, that he was not a Jew, from the 
lace of his Abode, which appears to 
ave been Seated between the Chal- 
deans of one Side, and the Sabeaxs 
( who were of Arabia ) on the other; 
and by many Paſſages, of that admi- 
rable * truly inſpired Poem, tlie Au- 
thor ſeems to have lived in ſothe Parts 
near 1 Mouth of Euphrates, or the 
penn 
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Perſian Gulf, where he contemplated 


the Wonders of the Deep as well as 
the other Works of Nature, common 
to. thoſe Regions. Nor is it caſy to 
find any Traces of the Moſaical Rites 
or Inſtitutions, either in the Divine 
Worſhip p, or che Morals related to, in 
thoſe Writings: For not only Sacri 
fices and Praiſes, were much more 
ancient in Religious Service, than the 


Age of Moſes; But the Opinion ot 


one Deity, and Adored without any 
Idol or Repreſentation. was profeſſed 
and received among the ancient Per- 
ſlaus and Hetruſcans and Chaldzan;, 
So that if Job was an, Hebrew, tis pro- 
bable he may have been of the Race 
of Heber who lived in Chaldea, or of 
Abrahams, w. o is ſuppoſed to have left 
that Country for the Profeſſionor Wor- 
ſhip of one God, rather than from the 
Branch of Iſaac and I/ael, who lived 
in the Land of Canan. Now I think 
it is out of Controverſy, that the Book 
of Job was Written Ofiginally in Verſe, 
and was a Poem upon the Subject of 
the Juſtice, and Power of God;and'in 
Vindication. of his Providence, ag int 
the common e of ArheiRtical 


Men, who took ceaſion to difpute it, 
from 
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from the ul! Events of Human things, 
by which ſo many ill and i impious Men 
ſeem Happy and proſperbus in the 
Courſe of their Lives, and ſo many Pious 
and Juſt Men, ſeem Miſerable or Af- 
flited. The Spaniſh Tranſlation of the 
Jews in Ferrara, which pretends to ren- 
der the Hebrew ( as near as could be ) 
e word for Word; and for which, all 
e Wl Tranſlators of the Bible ſince, have had 
xt great Regard, gives us the two firſt 
Chapters, and the laſt from the ſeventh 
d MW Verſe in Proſe, as an Hiſtorical Intro- 
„- duction and Cone! uſion of the Work, 

. nd all the feſt in Verſe; except theTran- 
o- ſtions from one part or Perſon of this 
ce WW Sacred Dialogue to another 

of MW Burt if we take the Book of Moſes to 


oft Abe the moſt ancient in the Hebrew 
r. Tongue, yet the Song of Moſes may pro- 
he bably have been Written before the 
red 5 Fir that of Deborah, before the Book 
ink #dges, being Praiſes ſims to God, 
ok lf the Vicories or Succeſſes of the 
ſe, Mfr aclites, related in both. And 1 ne- 
of ver read the laſt, without obſerving in 
Ein it, as true and noble Strains of Poetry 
inſt nd Picture, as in any other Language 


ical vhatſoever, in Spight of all Diſadvan- 
it, liges from Tranſlations into ſo different 
om Tongues 


- 
[ 
' 
” "OY 


Tranſitory Paſſage of Humane Breath 
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Tongues and common Proſe. If ar 
Opinion of ſome Learned Men both 


Modern and Ancient .could be alloy: 


ed, that Eſdras was the Writer or Com. 
piler of the firſt Hiſtorical part of the 


Old Teſtament, though from the ſame 


Divine Inſpiration, as that of Myſes and 
the other Prophets, then the Pſalms of 
David would be the firſt Writings we 


find in Hebrew; and next to them, the 


Song ol Solomon, which was written 


when he was young, and TGA 
when he wasold : Sothat from all Sides, 
both ſacred and prophane, It appears 
that Poetry was the firſt Sort of Wri- 


ting known and uſed in the ſeveral Na. 
tions of the World. 


It may ſeem ſtrange, I confeſs, up- 
on the firſt Thought, that a Sort of Stile 


ſo regnlar and ſo difficult, ſhould have 


grown in Uſe, before the other ſo eaſy 


and ſo looſe: But if we conſider, what 


the firſt End of Writing was, it will ap- 
pear probable from Reaſon as well as 
- z For the true and general 
End was but the Help of Memory, in 


preſerving that of Words and of A@i- 


ons, which would otherwiſe have been 
loſt, and ſoon vaniſh away, with the 


and 


—— 2 
and Life. Before the Diſcourſes and 


thing written in Proſe, but either Laws, 
ſome ſliort Sayings ot Wiſe Men, ©f 
ne ſome Riddles, Parables or Fables, where 
nd in were couched by the Ancients, many 
of fl Strains of Natural and Moral Wiſdom 
ve and Knowlehge; and beſides theſe, ſome 
he M ſhort Memorials of Perſons, Actions, 
en and of Times, Now tis obvivus enough 
jet to conceive, how much eaſter, all ſuch 
es, Writings ſhould be Jearnt and remein= 
ar i bred, in Verſe than in Proſe; not only 
i- by the Pleaſure of Meaſures and bf 
J. Sounds, which gives à great Inipreſſion 
to Memory, but by the Order of Feet 
up- which makes a great Facility of tracing 
ile one Word after another, by knowing 
ve what Sort of Foot or Quantity, mult 
neceſſarily have preceeded or followed 
the Words we tetain and deſife to makè 
his made Poetry ſo neceſſary, be: 
fore Letters were invented, and ſo 
convenient aftefwardsz and {hews, that 
the great Honour and general Requeſtz 
wherein it has always been, has hor 
proceeded only fröm the Pleaſure and 
Delight; but * from the Uſeful- 


neſs 
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neſs and Profit of Poetical Writings, 
This leads me naturally to the Sub. 
Jets of Poetry, which have been ge- 
nerally, Praiſe, Inſtruction, Story, Love, 
Grief, and Reproach. Praiſe was the 
Subject of all the Songs and Pſalms 
mentioned in Holy Writ, of the Hymns 
of Orpheus, of Homer and many others; 
Of the Carmina Secularia in Rome, Com- 
poſed all and Deſigned for the Honour 
of their Gods; Of Pindar, Steſichorus, 
and Vyrtæus, in the Praiſes of Virtue or 
Virtuous Men. The Subject of Jol, 
is Inſtruction concerning the Attributes 
of God, and the Works of Nature. Thoſe 
of Simonidles, Phocillides, Theognis, and 
ſeveral other of the ſmaller Greek Poets, 
with what paſles for Pythagoras, are In- 
ſtructions in Morality; The firſt Book 
of Heſiod and Virgil's Georgicks, in Agri- 
culture, and Lucretius in the deepeſt 
natural Philoſophy. Story is the pro- 
per Subject of Heroic Poems, as Ho- 
mer and Virgil in their inimitable Iiad. 
and /Ezxeids; And Fable, which is a Sort 
of Story, in the Metamorphoſis of Ovid. 
The Lyrick Poetry has been chiefly 
Converſant about Love, tho' turned 
often upon Praiſe too; and the Vein of 
Paſtorals and Ecclogues has *. the 
ſuame 


ST. 
ſime Courſe, as may be obſerved in 
Theocritns, Virgil and Horace, who was, 
I think, the firſt and laſt of true Lzrick 
Poets among the Latins: Grief has 
been always the Subject of Elegy, and 
Reproach that of Satyr. The Dramas 
tick Poeſy has been compoſed of all 
theſe, but the chief End ſeenis to have 
been Inſtruction, and under the Diſ- 
guiſe of Fables, of the Fleaſure of Story; 
to ſhew the Beauties and the Rewards 
of Virtue, the Deformities and Miſ- 
fortunes, or Puniſhment of Vice; By 
Examples of both, to Enchurage one, 
and Deter Men from the other; To Re- 
form ill Cuſtom, Correct ill Manners, 
and Moderate all violent Paſſions. Theſe 
are the general Subjects of both parts; 
tho Comedy give us but the Images 
of common Life, and Tragedy thoſe of 
the greater and more extraordinary 
Paſſions and Actions ämong Men: To 
go further upon this Subject, would 
be to tread ſo beaten Paths, that to 
Travel in them, only raiſes Duſt, and 
is neither of Pleaſure nor of Uſe. 
For the Changes that have happeti- 
ed in Poetry, I thall obſerve one An- 
cient, and the others that are Mo- 
dern will be too Reniarkable, in the 
1 1 2 W 
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pire of Wit. The firſt Change of Poe. 


| Proſe, or Cloathing it in thoſe looſe 


in the Eaſtern Regions, and much in 


it to be ſo old, nor to have ſo much 
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Declines or Decays of this great Em. 


try was made, by Tranſlating it into 


Robes, or common Veils that diſguj- 
ſed or covered the true Beauty of its 
Features, and Exactneſs of its Shape, 
This was done firſt by Mop in Greef, 
but the Vein was much more ancient 


Vogue, as we may obſerve, in the ma- 
ny Parables uſed in the Old Teſtament, 
as well as in the new. And there is 
a Book of Fables, of the Sort of A. 
ſop's, Tranſlated out of Perſian, and 
pretended to have been ſo, into that 
Language out of the ancient Indian; 
But though it ſeems Genuine of the 
Eaftern Countries, yet I do not take 


Spirit as the Greet. The next Succeſ- 
ſion of Poetry in Proſe, ſeems to have 
been in the Miletian Tales, which were 
a Sort of little Paſtoral Romances, and 


though much in requeſt in old Gree 
and Rome, yet we have no Examples 
that I know of them, unleſs it be the 
| Longi Paſtoralia, which gives a. Tal 
of the great Delicacy and Pleaſure, 
that was found ſo generally in * 
| Oft 
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1. I fort of Tales. The laſt Kind of Poetry 
e. in Froſe, is that which in latter Ages 
to ! has over run the World, under the 
if» Name of Romances, which tho! it ſeems 
17. Modern, and a Production of the Gorhick 
its MY Genius, yet the Writing is ancient. 
pe. The Remainders of Petronins Arbiter, 
ſeem to be of this Kind, and that which 
ent Lucian calls his True Hiſtory: But the 
in moſt ancient that paſſes by the Name, 
na. is Feliodorus, Famous for the Author's 
ent. chuſing to loſe his Biſhoprick, rather 
chan diſown that Child of his Wit. 
The true Spirit or Vein of ancient Poe- 
try in this Kind, ſeems to ſhine moſt 
in Sir Philip Sidney, whom J eſteem 
both the greateſt Poet and the nobleſt 
Genius of any that have left Writings 
behind them, and publiſhed in ours or 
any other modern Language; a Per- 
ſon born capable not only of forming 
the greateſt Id as, but of leaving the 
Nobleſt Examples, it the Length of his 
Life had been equal to the Excellence of 
eee his Wit and Virtues. 

nple With him I leave the Diſcourſe of 
e thel ancient Poetry, and to diſcover the De- 
Tad cays of this Empire, muſt turn to that 
ſure of the Modern, which was introduced 
thoſt after the Decays, or rather Extinction 
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of the old, as if true Poetry being dead, 
an Apparition of it walked about. This 
mighty Change, arrived by no ſmaller 
Occaſions, nor more ignoble Revolu- 
tions, than thoſe which deſtroyed the 
ancient Empire and Government of 
Rome, and Erected ſo many new ones 
upon their Ruines, by the Invaſions and 
Conqueſts, or the General Inundations 
of the Gothe or Vandals, and other Bar- 
barous or Northern Nations, upon thoſe 
Parts of Europe that had been ſubjeck 
to the Romans. After the Sead 
made by Cæſar upon Gaul, and the near- 
er parts of Germany, which were con- 
tinued and enlarged in the Times of Au. 
guſtus and Tiberius, by their Lieutenants 
or Generals; great Numbers of German; 
and Gaul. reſorted to the Roman Armies, 
and to the City it ſelf, and habituated 
themſelves KS as many Spaniards, 
Fyriaus, Grecians had done before, upon 
the Conqueſt of thoſe Countries. This 
Mixture, ſoon Corrupted the Purity of 
the Lalin Tongue, ſo that in Lucan but 
more in Seneca, we find a great and 
harſh Allay entered * the Stile of 
the Auguſtan Age. Trajan and 
Adrian win dn m many German and 
Scythian Nations, on both fides of the 
Peu, 
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Danube, the Commerce of thoſe barba- 
rous people grew very frequent with 
the Romans; and I am apt to think, that 
the little Verſes aſcribed to Abs. 
were in Imitation of the Runicſ Poetry. 
The Scythicas Pati Pruinas of Florus, 
ſhews their Race or Climate, and the 
firſt Rhyme that ever I read in Latin, 
with little Alluſions of Letters or Sylla- 
bles, is in that of Adrian, at his Death. 


O Animula, vagila, blandula, 
Qu nunc 4 in loca, 
Palidula, lurida, timidula, 
Nec ut ſoles dabis Joca. 


ts 'Tis probable, the old Spirit t of Poe- 
try, being loſt or frighted _ by thoſe. 
8. long and "bloody Wars, with ſach _ 
barous Enemies, this new Ghoſt bega 

to appear in its Room, even about chat 
Age, or elſe that Adrian, who affected 
that piece of Learning as well as others, 
and was not able to reach the old Vein, 
turned to a new one, which his Expe- 
ditions-into thoſe Countries made more 
allowable in an Emperor, and his Ex- 
ample recommended to others. In the 
time of Boetius, who lived under Theo- 
aorick i in Rome, we find the Latin Poetry 
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ſi mell 1 rank of this Gothich Imitation, and 
the old Vein quite ſeared up. 

After that Age, Learning grew every 
Day more and more obfcured, by that 
Cloud of Ignorance, which coming from 
the North and increafing withthe Num- 
bers and Succeſſes of thoſe Barbarous 


People, at length over-ſhadowed all 


Europe, for ſo long together. The Ro- 
zan Tongue began it © ſelf to fail or be 


diſuſed, and by its Corruption made 


Way for the Generation of three New 
Languages, in Spain, Italy and France. 


The Courts of the Princes and Nobles, 


who were of the conquering Nations, 
for ſeyeral Ages uſed their Gothic, ot 
Franc, or Saxon Tongues, which were 


mingled with thoſe of Germany where, 
ſome of the Gothe had ſojourned long, 


before they proceeded to their Con- 


queſt of the more Saut bern or Weſtern 


Parts. Where-ever the Roman Colonies 
bag h ng remained, and their Language, 
had bj generally ſpoken, thecommon 


| peo e uſed that ſtil}, but vitiated with 


the baſe Allay of their Provincial Speech. 
This in Charlemain s Time was called in 


France, Ruſtica Romana; and in Spain du- 
ring the Gothick Reigns there, Romance; 


boy in England, from whence all the 
245 Roar 
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Roman Soldiers, and great Numbers of 
the Brittains moſt accuſtomed to their 
Commerce and Language, had been 
drained for the Defence of Gaul againſt 
the barbarous Nations that invaded it 
about the Time of V. alcntinian, that 
Tongue being wholly extinguiſh d, (as 
well as their own.) made Way for the 
intire Uſe of the Saxon Language. With 
theſe Changes, the ancient Poetry was 
wholly loſt in all theſe Countries, and 
a new Sort grew up by Degrees, which 
was called by a new Name of Rhimes. 
with an eaſy Change of the Gothich 
Word Runes, and not from the Greek, 
Rythwee, as is vulgarly ſuppoſed. _ 
Runes, was properly the Name of the 
Ancient Gothick Letters or Characters, 
which were invented firſt or introduced 
by Odin, in the Colony or Kingdom of 


the. Getes or Goths which 1 "Planted 


in the North-Weſt Parts, and round the 
Baltick Sea, as has been before related. 
But becauſe all the Writings, they had 
among them for many Ages, were in 
Verſe, it came to be the common Name 
of all Sorts of Poetry among the Gothe, 
and the Writers or Compoſers of them, 
were called Runers or Rymers. I hey 
we * another Name for them, 
or 
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or for ſome Sorts of them, which was 
Vijes or Wiſes, and becauſe the Sages 


of that Nation, expreſſed the beſt of 


their Thoughts, and what Learning and 
Prudence they had, in theſe Kind of 
Writings, they that ſucceeded beſt and 


with moſt Applauſe were termed wiſe 


Men, the good Senſe or Learning, or 


uſeful Knowledge contained in them, 


was called Wiſdom, and the pleaſant 
or facetious Vein among them, was 
called Wit, which was applied to all 
Spirit or Race of Poetry, where it was 
found in any Men, and was generally 
pleaſing to thoſe that heard, or read 
them. ik 
Of theſe Runes, there was in Uſe 
among theGoths above a hundred ſeveral 
Sorts, ſome compoſed in longer, ſome in 
ſhorter Lines, ſome equal, and others un- 
equal, with many different Cadencies, 


Quantities, or Feet, which in the pro 


nouncing, make many different ſorts of 
original or natural tunes. Some were fra- 


med with Alluſions of words or conſo- 


nance of Syllables, or of Letters, either 
in the ſame Line, or in the Dyſtick, or by 
alternate Suceſſion and Reſemblance, 
which made a ſort of Gingle, that plea- 
ſed the ruder Ears ofthat people. And 

| becauſe 


. 
becauſe their Language was compoſed 
moſt of Monoſyllables and of ſo great 
Numbers, many muſt end in the ſame 


4 bund; another Sort of Runes were made, 


f with the Care and Study of ending two 


4 Lines, or each other of four Lines, with 


0 Words of the ſame Sound, which being 
the eaſieſt, requiring leſs Art, and need- 
ing leſs Spirit ( becauſe a certain Chime 
nt Jin the Sounds ſupplied that Want, and 
pleaſed common Ears; this in time grew 
11 the moſt general among all the Gothich 
as Colonies in Europe, and made Rhymes 
ly Runes, paſs for the modern Poetry, 
ad In theſe parts of the World. 


This was not uſed only in their mo- | 
rf lern Languages, but during thoſe igno- 
ral {ant Ages, even in that barbarous Latin 


in Mybich remained, and was preſerved 
mong the Moxks and Prieſts, to diſtin- 
miſh them, by ſome Shew of Learning, 
rom the Laity, who might well ad- 


of Inire it, in what Degree ſoever, and Re- 
ra- Jerence the Profeſſors, when they them- 
o- elves could neither write nor read, 
ner Nen in their own Language; I mean 
by rot only the vulgar Lay- men, but even 
ce, Ie generality of Nobles, Barons, and 
ea- Princes among them; and this laſted, 


il the ancient Learning and 


began 
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began to be reſtored in Europe, about 
Two Hundred Years ago. 

The common Vein of the Gothich 
Runes was what is termed Dithiram. 
bick, and was of a raving or rambling 
Sort of Wit or luvention, looſe and flow. 
ing, with little Art or Confinement to 
any certain Meaſares or Rules; yet 
ſome of it wanted not the true Spirit 
of Poetry in ſome Degree, or that natu- 
ral Inſpiration which has been (aid to 
ariſe from ſome Spark of Poetical Fire, 
wherewith particular Men are born. 
And ſuch as it was it ſerved the Turn, 
not only to pleaſe, but even to charm 
the Ignorant and Barbarous Vulgar, 
where it was in Uſe. This made the 
Runers among the Gothe, as much in 
Requeſt and admired, as any of the an- 
cient and moſt celebrated Poets were 
among the Learned Nations; for among 
the blind, he that has one Eye is 
Prince. They were as well as the o- 
thers thought inſpired, and the Charms 
of their Ranichè Conceptions, were gene- 
rally eſteemed Divine or Magical at 
leaſt, . 
The Subjects of them were various, 
but commonly the ſame with thoſe al- 
ready obſerved in the true ancient Poe- 
1 try 
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ut try. Yet this Vein was chiefly imploy- 
ed, upon the Records of Bold and Mar- 
ie Ml tial Actions, and the Praiſes of Valiant 
n. Men that had Fought ſuccesfully or 
ns MW Dyed bravely, and theſe Songs or Bal- 
w- lads were uſually ſang at Feaſts, or in 
to]! Circles of Young or idle Perſons, and 
yet Ml ſerved to inflame the Humour of War, 
irit MW of Slaughter, and of Spoils among them. 
ta-M More refined Honour or Love, had little 
| to part in the Writings, becauſe it had lit- 
ir. tle in the Lives or Actions of thoſe fierce 
"0, MW People and bloody Times. Honour 
irn, M among them confiſted in Victory, and 
um Love in Rapes and in Luſt. | 
zar, But as the true Flame of Poetry was 
the rare among them, and the reſt was but 
in Wild-fire that ſparkledor rather crackled 
2 while, and ſoon went out with little 
Pleaſure or Gazing of the Beholders; 
Thoſe Runers who could not raiſe Ad- 
miration by the Spirit of their Poetry, 
endeavoured to do it by another, which 
was that of Enchantments; This came 
in to ſupply the Defe& of that ſublime 
and marvellous, which has been found 
both in Poetry and Proſe among the 
Learned Ancients. The Gothick Runers, 
to Gain and Eſtabliſh the Credit and Ad- 
miration of their Rhymes, turned the uf R 
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of them very much to Incantations and 
Charms, pretending by them to raiſe 
Storms, to Calm the Seas, to cauſe Ter: 
ror in their Enemies, to tranſport them- 
ſelves in the Air, to conjure Spirits, to 
Cure Diſeaſes, and Stanch Bleeding 
Wounds, to make Women kind or eaſy, 
and Men hard or invulnerable; as one 
of their moſt ancient Runers, affirms of 
himſelf and his own Atchievements, by 
Force of theſe Magical Arms, The Men 
or Women, who were thought to per- 
form ſuch Wonders or Enchantments, 
were from Vyuſes or Wiſes, the name of 
thoſe Verſes wherein their Charms were 
conceived, called Wizards, of Witches. 
Out of this Quarry. ſeem to have 
been raiſed, all thoſe Trophies of En- 
chantment, that appear inthe whole Fa- 
brick of the old Spaniſh Romances which 
were the Productions of the Gothich Wit 
among them, during their Reign; and 
after the Conqueſts of Spain by the Su- 
racens, they were applied to the long 
Wars between them and the Chriſtians. 
From the ſame perhaps may be derived, 
all the viſionary Tribe of Faries, Elves, 
and Goblines of Sprites and of Bul-beggars, 


that ſervenot only to fright Children in- 


to whatever their Nurſes pleaſe, but 


ſome- 


. | 
ſometimes, by laſting Impreſſions, to diſ- 
quiet the Sleeps, and the very Lives of 


1 Men and Women, till they grow to 
Wl Yearsof Diſcretion, and that God knows 
1 is 4 Period of Time, which ſome people 


arrive to but very late, and perhaps 
Wl others never. At leaſt. this Belief prevail- 
ed ſo far among the Goth and their Ra- 
ces, that all Sorts of Charms were not 
bye attributed to their Runes or Ver- 
%, but to their very Characters; fo 
that about the Eleventh Century, they 

were forbidden and aboliſhed in Swedez, 
oi the had been before in Spain, by 
"WCivil and Eccleſiaſtical Commands or 
Conſtitutions, and what has been ſince 
recovered of that Lezrningor Language, 
has been fetcht as far as NMand it (elf, 
How much of this Kind, and of this 
Credulity remained, even to our own 
Age, may be obſerved by any Man that 
reflects ſo far as thirty or forty Years ; 
how often avouched, and how gene- 
ally credited were the Stories of Fa- 
nes, Sprites, Witchreafts, and Enchant- 
nente; In ſome Parts of France, and not 
longer ago, the common people believed 
certainly there were Lougaroos, or Men 
Jurned into Wolves; and I remember 
but Neeveral Jriſp of the ſame Mind. The 
. 
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Remainders are woven into our very 
Language; Mara in old Runicꝶ was 1 
Goblin that ſeized upon Men aſleep in 
their Beds, and took from them all 
Speech and Motion: Old Nicka was a 
Sprite that came to ſtrangle People who 
fell into the Water: Bo was a fierce Ge: 
thick Captain, Son of Odix, whoſe Name 
was uſed by his Soldiers when they 
would fright or ſurpriſe their Enemies; 
and the Proverb of Rhiming Rats 10 
Death, came I ſuppoſe from the ſame 
Root. 

There were not longer ſince than the 
time I have mentioned, ſome remainders 
of the Runick Poetry among the 151, 
The Great Men of their Scepts, among 
the many Offices of their Family, which 
continued always in the ſame Races, 
had not only a Phyſitian, a Hunts Mas, 
a Smith and ſuch like, but a Poet and a 
Tale teller: The firſt Recorded and 
Sang the Actions of their Anceſtors, and 
Entertained the Company at Feaſts; 
The latter amuſed them with Tales 
when they were melancholy and could 
notſleep: Anda very Gallant Gentleman 
of the North of Ireland has told me of 
his own Experience. That in his Wolf. 
Huntings there, wllen he uſed to Nos 0 

roa 
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broad in the Mountains three or four 
Days together, and lay very ill a Nights, 
ſo as he could not well ſleep; they wou'd 
bring him one of theſe Tale-fellers, that 
when he lay down, would begin a Story 
of a King, ora Gyant, a Dwarf and a 
Damſel, and ſuch rambling Stuff, and 
continue it all Night long in ſuch an 
even Tone that you heard it going on, 
whenever you awaked ; and he believed 
nothing any Phyſitians give could have 
ſo good and ſc innocent Effect, to make 
Men ſleep, in any Pains or Diſtempers 
th of Body or Mind. Iremember in my 
erz Youth, ſome Perſons of our Country to 
have ſaid Grace in Rhimes, and others 
mol their conſtant Prayers; and tis vulgar 
lich enough, that ſome Deeds or Conveyances 
ces of Land have been ſo, ſince the Conqueſt. 
% !Iln ſuch poor wretched weeds as theſe, 
da vas Poetry cloathed during thoſe ſhades 
and of Ignorance that overſpread all Europe. 
and! for fo many Ages after the Sun-ſet of 
ls: the Roman Learning and Empire toge- 
ales ther, which were ſucceeded by ſo many 
new Dominions, or Plantations of the 
Gothick Swarms, and by a new Face of 
Cuſtoms, Habit, Language, and almoſt of 
Nature: But upon the Dawn of a new 
Day, and the Reſurrection of other Sci- 
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ences, with the Two Learned Langua- 
ges among us, This of Poetry began to 
appear very early, tho' very unlike it (elf 
and in Shapes as well as Cloaths, in Hu- 
mor and in Spirit very different from the 
Ancient, It was now all in Rhime, after 
the Gothic Faſhion, for indeed none 
of the ſeveral Dialects of that Language 
or Allay, would bear the Compoſure of 
ſuch Feet and Meaſures, as were in uſe 
among the Greeks and Latins, and ſome 
that attempted it, ſoon left it off, deſ- 
_ pairing of Succeſs. Vet in this new Dreſs, 
Poetry was not without ſome Charms, 
eſpecially thoſe of Grace and Sweetneſs, 
and the Ore begun toſhine 1nthe Hands 
and Works of the firſt Refiners. Petrach, 
Ronſard, Spencer, met with much Ap- 
plauſe upon the Subjects of Love,Praiſe, 
Grief, Reproach. Arioſto and Taſſo, en- 
tred boldly upon the Scene of Heroick 
Poems, but having not Wings for ſo high 
Flights began to learn of the old Ones, 
fell upon their Imitations, and chiefly 
Of Virgil, as far as the Force of their Ge- 
nius, or diſadantages of new Languages 
and Cuſtoms would allow. The Reli- 
gion of the Gentiles, had been woven in- 
to the Contexture of all the ancient Poe- 
try with a very agreable Mixture, Ne 
| made 
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wach the Moderns affect to give that of 
Chriſtianity, a Place alſo in their Poems. 
| MW But the true Religion was not fo und to 
become Fiction fo well, as a falſe had 
- done, and all their attempts of this kind, 
r I {cemed rather to debaſe Religion, than 
© Wl to heighten Poetry, Spencer endeavoured 
© i to ſupply this with Morality and to make 
ft MW inſtruction, inſtead of Story, the Subject 
ſe Wl of an Epick Poem. His Execution was 
e excellent, and his Flights of Fancy very 
Noble and High, but his Deſign was 
Poor, and his Moral lay ſo bare, "That i it 
loſt the Effect; tis true the Fill was 
Gilded, but ſo thin, that the Colour and 
the Taſte were too calily diſcovered: 
After theſe three, I know none of the 
Moderns that have made any Atchieve- 
ments in Herojch Poetry worth record- 
ing. The Wits of the Age, ſoon left off 
ſuch bold adventures, and turned to 
other Veins as if not worthy to ſit down 
at the Feaſt, they contented themſelves 
with the Scraps, with Songs and Sonnets, 
with Odes and Elegies, with Satvrs and 
Panegyricks, and "what we call Copies 
of Verſes upon any Subjects or Occaſi- 
ons wanting either Genius or Applicati- 
tion for Nobler or more Laborious pro- 
ductions, as Painters that cannot ſuc- 


72 | reed 


among the Ancients. There were indeed 


or Extemporaries, written upon the ri- 


Born. This Vein of Conceit, ſeemed 
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ceed in great Pieces, turn to Miniature 
But the Modern Poets, to value this 
ſmall Coin, and make it paſs, tho' of fo 
much a baſer Metal than the old, gave it 
2 new Mixture from Two Veins which 
were little known or little eſteemed 


certain Farryes in the old Regions of Poe- | 
try called Eprerams, which ſeldom reach- 
ed above the Stature of two or four, or 
{ix Lines, and which being ſo ſhort, were 
all turned upon Conceit, or ſome ſharp 
Hits of Fancy or Wit. The only ancient 
of this Kind among the Latins, were the 
Priapeia, which were little Voluntaries 


diculons Wooden Statues of Pri apus, 
among the Gardens of Rome. In the De- 
cays of the Roman Learning and Wit, as 
well as Language, Martial, Auſonius, 
and others, fell into this Vein, and appli- 
ed it indifferently to all Subjects, which 
was before reſtrained to one, and dreſt 
it ſomething more cleanly than it was 


proper for ſuch ſcraps or Splinters, into 
which Poetry was broken, and was ſo 
eagerly followed, as almoſt to over run 
all that was compoſe in our ſeveral mo- 
dern Languages, the Italian, the * 

i the 
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the Spaniſh as well as Ereliſh,were for a 
great while full of nothingelſe but Con- 
ceit: It was an Ingredient, that gave 
Taſt to Compolitions which had little 
of themſelves; twas a Sauce that gave 
Point to meat that was flat, and ſome 
Life, to Colours that were fading; and in 
ſhort, thoſe who could not furniſh Spi- 
rit, ſupplied it with this Salt which may 
preſerve Things or Bodies that are dead; 
but is, for ought I know, of little uſe to 
the Living, or neceſſary to Meats that 
have much or pleaſing Taſts of their 
own. However it were, this Vein firſt 
overflowed our modern Poctry, and with 
ſo little Diſtinction or Judgment that we 
would have Conceit as well as Rhyme in 
every Two Lines, and run through all 
our long Scribles as well as the ſhort, 
and the whole Body of the Poem, what- 
ever it is: This was juſt as if a Buliding 
ſhould be nothing but Ornament, or 
Cloaths, nothing but Trimming ; as if 
a Face ſhould be covered over with black 
Patches, or a Gown with Spangles, which 
is all, ſhall fay of it. 
Another Vein which has entred and 
helpt to corrupt our Modern Poeſy, is 
that of Ridicule, as if nothing pleas d but 
what made one laugh, which yet come 
7 2 from 
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from two very different Affections of 
the Mind ; for as Men have no Diſpoſiti- 
on to laughat Things they are moſt plea. 
ſed with, ſo they are very little pleaſed 
with many Things they laugh at. 

But this Miſtake is very general, and 
ſuch modern Poets, as found no better 


Way of pleaſing, thought they could 


not fail of it by ridiculing. This was en- 
couraged by finding converſation run ſo 
much into the ſame Vein, and the Wits 
in Vogue to take up with that part of it, 
which was formerly left to thoſe that 


were called Fools, and were uſed in great 


Families, only to make the Company 
laugh. What Opinion the Romans had 
of this Character appears in thoſe Lines 
of Horace, | 


— —— Abſentem qui rodit amicum, 

Qui non defendit alio culpante ſolutos 

Qui captat riſus hominum famamq; dicacis 
Fingere qui non viſa poteſt, Commiſſa tacere 
Qui nequit, Hic Niger eſt, Hunc tu Romane 
Ts [_ Caveto : 


And tis pity the Character of a Wit, 


in one Age, ſhould bè fo like that of a 


Black in another, 
Rablais ſeems to have þeen Father of 


ihe Ridicule a Man of excellent and uni- 


verſal 


6 


verſal Learning as well as Wit, and tho 
he had too much Game given him for 
Satyr in that Age, by the Cuſtoms of 
a and of Convents, of Proceſſes 
and of Wars, of Schools and of Campe, 
of Romances 2nd Legends; yet he muſt 
be confeſt to have kept up his Vein of 
Ridicule by ſaying many Things ſo mali- 
cious, ſo ſmutty, "and ſo prophane, that 
either 2 prudent, a modeſt, or a pions 
Man, could not have afforded; tho he 
had never ſo much of that Coin about 
him, and it were to be wiſh'd, that the 
Wits who have followed his Vein had 
not put too much value upon a Dreſs, 
that better Underſtandings would not 
wear ( at leaſt in publick 3 and upon a 
Compaſs they gave themſelves, which o- 
ther Men would not take. The matchleſs 
Writer of Don Quixot is much more to be 
admired, for having made up ſo excel- 
lent a compoſition of Satyr or Ridicule, 
without thoſe Ingredients, and ſeems to - 
be the beſt and higheſt Strain thatever 
was, or will be reached by that Vein. 

It began firſt in Verſe, with an Italian 
Poem, called La Secchia Rapita, was 
purſued by Scarron in French, with his 
Virgil Traveſty. and in Eneliſb by Sir 
John Mince, Hudibras and Cotton, and 
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with greater Height of Burleſque in tlie 
Engliſh, than I think in any other Lan- 
guage. But let the Execution be what 
it will, the Deſign, the Cuſtom, and Ex- 
ample are very pernicious to Poetry, 
andindeed, to all Virtue and good Qua- 
lities among Men, which muſt be diſ- 
heartened, by finding how unjuſtly and 
undiſtinguiſhed they fall under the Laſh 
of Raillery, and this Vein of ridiculin 
the Good as well as the Ill, the Guilty 
and the Innocent together. Tis a very 
poor, tho common pretence to merit, to 
make it appear by the Faults of other 
Men. A mean Wit or Beauty may paſs 
in a Room, where the reſt of the Com- 
pany are allowed to have none; tis 
ſomething to ſparkle among Diamonds, 
but to ſhine among Pebles, is neither Cre- 
dit nor Value worth the pretending. 
gheſides theſe two Veins brought in, to 
{upply the Defects of the Modern Poetry, 
much Application has been made tothe 
Smoothneſs of Language or Stile, which 
has at the beſt, but the Beauty of Co- 
louring in a Picture, and can never make 
a good one, without Spirit and Strength. 
The Academy ſet up by Cardinal Rich- 
lien, to amuſe the Wits of that Age 
and Country, and divert them from 
raking 


n 
raking into his Politick and Miniſtery, 
brought this in Vogue; and the French 
Wits have for this laſt Age, been in a 
Manner wholly turned to the Refine- 
ment of their Language, and indeed with 
ſuch Succeſs, that it can hardly be ex- 
celled, and runs equally through their 
Verie and their Proſe. The ſame Vein 
has been likewiſe much cultivated: in 
our Modern Exgliſb Poetry, and by ſuch 
poor Recruits, have the broken Forces 
of this Empire been of late made up, 
with what Succeſs I leave to be judged 
by ſuch, as conſider it in the former 
Heights, and the pleaſant Declines both 
of Power and of Honour, but this will 
not diſcourage, however it may affect, 
the true Lovers of this Miſtreſs, who 
muſt ever think her a Beauty in Rags as 
well as in Robes. —_ 
Among theſe many Decays, there is 
yet one Sort of Poetry, that ſeems to 
have ſucceeded much better with our 
Moderns, than any ofthe reſt, which is 
Dramatich, or that of the Stage: In this 
the Italian, the Spaniſh, and the French, 
have all had their different Merit, and 
received their juſt Applauſes. Yet LI 
am deceived, if our Exgliſb, has not in 
ſome Kind excelled both the Lg" 
> an 
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and the Ancient, which has been by g 
Force of a Vein natural perhaps to our I tt 
Country, and which with us is cal- Im 
led Humour, a Word peculiar to our A 
Language too, and hard to be expreſſed Nr 
in any other ; nor is it (that I know tl 
of ) found in any foreign Writers, un. Il a 
leſs it be Moliere and yet his it ſelf has MB 
too much of the Farce, to pats for the MC 
fame with ours. Shakeſpear was the firſt WW 1 
that opened this Vein upon our Stage, 
which has run ſo freely and ſo pleaſant- 
ly ever fince, that I have often wonder- 
ed, to find it appear ſo little upon any 
others; being a Subject ſo proper for 
them, fince Humour is but a Picture of 
particular Life, as Comedy 1s of gene- 
ral, and tho' it repreſents Dipoſitions 
and Cuftoms leſs common, yet they are 
not leſs natural than thoſe that are more 
frequent among Men; for if Humour it 
felf be forced it loſes all the Grace, 
which has been indeed the Fault of ſome 
of our Poets moſt celebrated in this 
It may ſeem a Defect in the ancient 
Stage, that the Characters introduced 
were ſo few, and thoſe ſo common, as a 
covetous old Man, an amroqus young, 
a witty Wench, a crafty Slave, a brag- 


Sing 
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ging Soldier: The Spectators met no 


thing upon the Stage, but what they 


met in the Streets, and at every Turn. 
All the Variety is drawn only from diffe- 
rent and uncommon Events; whereas if 
the Characters are ſo too, the Diverſity 
and the Pleaſure muſt needs be the more. 
But as of moſt general Cuſtoms in a 
Country, there is uſually ſome Ground, 
from the Nature of the People or Cli- 
mat, ſothere may be amongſt us, for this 
Vein of our Stage, and a greater Variety 
of Humour in the Picture, becauſe there 
is a greater Variety in the Life, This may 
proceed from the native Plenty of our 
Soil, the Unequalneſs of our Climat, as 
well as the Eaſe of our Government, and 
the Liberty of profeſſing Opinions and 
Factions, which perhaps our Neighbours 
may have about them, but are forced to 
diſguiſe, and thereby they may come in 
time to be extinguiſh'd. Plenty begets 
Wantonneſs and Pride, Wantonneſs is 
apt to invent, and Pride ſcorns to imi- 
tate; Liberty begets Stomach or Heart, 
ind Stomach will not be conſtrained. 
Thus we come to have more Originals, 
and more that appear what they are, we 
have more Humour becauſe every Man 
follows his own, and takes a Fleaſure, 


perhaps a Pride to ſhew it. On 
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On the contrary, where the People 


are generally poor, and forced to hard 


Labour, their Actions and Lives are all 
of a Piece; where they ſerve hard Ma- 
ſters, they muſt follow his Examples as 
well as Commands, and are forced upon 
Imitation in ſmall Matters, as well as 
Obedience in great: So that ſome Nati- 
ons look as if they were caſt all by one 


Mould, or cut out all by one Pattern, ( at 


leaſt the common People in one, and the 
Gentlemen in another: ) They ſeem all 
of a ſort in their Habits, their Cuſtoms, 
and even their Talk and converſation, as 
well as in the Application and Purſuit of 


their Actions and their Lives. 


| Beſides all this, there is another ſort of 
Variety amongſt us, which ariſes from 
our Climat, and the Diſpoſitions it Na- 
turally produces. We are not only more 
unlike one another, than any Nation! 
know, but we are more unlike our ſelves 
too, at ſeveral times, and owe to our ve- 
ry Air, ſome ill Qualities as well as many 
good: We may allow fome Diſtempers 
Incident to our Climat, ſince ſo much 
Health, Vigour, and Length of Life have 
been generally aſcribed to it ; for a- 
mong the Greek and Roman Authors 
themſelves, we ſhall find the Britains ob- 


ſerved, to live the longeſt, and the A. 


g ti ani 


were known in thoſe Ages. Beſides, I 
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eyptiansthe ſhorteſt, of any Nations that 


think none will diſpute the Native Cou- 
rage of our Men, and Beauty of our Wo- 
men, which may be elſe where as great in 
Particulars, but no where ſo in General; 
they may be (hat is ſaidof Diſeaſes ) 
as Acute in other Places, but with us, 
they are Epidemical. For my own 
part, who have converſed much with 
Men of other Nations, and ſuch as have 
been both in great Imployments and 
Eſteem, Ican ſay very impartially, that 
I have not obſerved among any, ſo 
much true Genius as among the Eng- 


_ li; no where more Sharpneſs of Wit, 


more Pleaſantneſs of Humour, more 
Range of Fancy, more Penetration of 
Thought or Depth of Reflection among 


the better Sort: No where more Good- 


neſs of Nature and of Meaning, nor more 
Flainneſs of Senſe and of Life than 
among the common Sort of country Peo- 
ple, nor more blunt Courage and Ho- 
neſty, than among our Sea-Men. 

But with all this, our Country muſt 
be confeſt, to be what a great Foreign 
Phy fician called it, the Region of Spleen, 


which. may ariſe a good Deal from the 


great Uncertainty and many ſuddain 
Changes 
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Changes of our Weather in all Seaſons 
of the Year. And how much theſe 
affect the Heads and Hearts, eſpecially 
of thefinelt Tempers, is hard to be be. 
lieved by Men, whoſe Thoughts are not 

turned to ſuch Speculations. Thus 
makes us unequal in our Humours, in- 
conſtant in our Paſſions, uncertain in 
our Ends, and even in our Deſires. Be- 
ſides, our different Opinions in Religi- 
on and the Factions they have raiſed 
or animated, for fifty Years paſt, have 
had an ill Effe& upon our Manners and 
_ Cuſtoms, inducing more Avarice, Am- 
bition, Diſguiſe (with the uſual Con- 
ſequences of them ) than were before 
in our Conſtitution. From all this it 
may happen that there is no where | 
more true Zeal in the many different 

Forms of Devotion, and yet no where 
more Knavery under the Shews and 
Pretences. There are no wheie ſo ma- 
ny Diſputes upon Religion, ſo many 
Reaſoners upon Goverment, ſo many 
Refiners in Politicks, ſo many curious 
Inquiſitives, ſo many Pretenders to Bu- 
ſineſs and State-Imployments, greater 
Porers upon Books, nor Plodders after 
Wealth. And yet no where more a- 
banded Libertines, more refined Lux- 
uriſts, 
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uriſts, extravagant Debauches, conceit- 
ed, Gallants, more Dabblers in Poe- 
try as well as Politicks, in Philoſophy 
be. and in Chymiſtry. 1 have had ſeveral 
Servants far gone in Divinity, others in 
poetry; have known in the Families of 
ſome Friends, a Keeper deep in the Roh- 
crucia Principles, and a Laundreſs firm 
3e. in thoſe of Epicurus. What Effect ſo- 
ever ſuch a Compoſition or Medly of 
Humours among us may have upon our 
Lives or our Government, it muſt needs 
have a good one upon our Stage, and has 
given admirable Play to our comical 
Wits. So that in my Opinion there is 
no Vein of that Sort either Ancient or 
Modern, which excells or equals the 
Humour of our Plays. And for the reſt, 
canuot but obſerve, to the Honour of 
our Country, that the good Qualities 
amongſt us, ſeem to be natural, and 
the ill ones more accidental, and ſuch 
233 would be eaſily changed by the Ex- 
amples of Princes, and by the Precepts 
of Laws; ſuch I mean as ſhould be 
deſigned to form Manners, to reſtrain 
Exceſſes, to encourage Induſtry, to pre- 
vent Mens Expences beyond their For- 
tunes, to countenapce Virtue, and raiſe 
that true Eſteem due to! lain Senſe and 
Common Honeſty. But 
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But to ſpin off this Thread which is 

already grown too long: What Ho. 

| nour and Requeſt the ancient Poetry hag 
' Lived in, may not only be obſerved 
from the Univerſal Reception and Uſe 
in all Nations from China to Peru, from 

Seythia to Arabia, but from the Eſteem 

of the beſt and the greateſt Men as well 

as the Vulgar. Among the Hebreyy, 

David and Solomon the Wiſeſt Kings, Job 

and Jeremiah the Holieſt Men, were 

the beſt Poets of their Nation and Lan. 

guage. Among the Greeks, the Two 

moſt renowned Sages and Lawgivers 

were Lycurgus and Solon, whereof the 

Laſt: is known to have excelled in Poe- 

try, and the firſt was ſo great a Lover 

of it, that to his Care and Induſtry we 

are ſaid (by ſome Authors) to owe the 
Collection and Preſervation of the looſe 

and 'ſcattered Pieces of Homer, in the 

Order wherein they have ſince appear- 

ed. | Alexander is reported neither to 

have travelled nor ſlept, without thoſe 

admirable Poems always in his Compa- 

ny. Phalaris that was inexorable to all 

other Enemies, relented at the Charms 

I of Steſichorus his Muſe, Among the 
* Ne. ane, the laſt and great Scipio, paſſ- 
mY ed the ſoft Hours of his Life in the 
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is Converfation of Terence, and was 
o. N hought to have a Part in the Compoſiti- 
125 Won of his Comed ies. Cefar was an excel- 
ed ¶ent Poet as Well as Orator, and com 
Jſe Wed a Poem in his Voyag e from Rowe, 
om Ito Spain, relieving the efiohs Diffcul- 
em Ities of his March, with the Entertain- 
ell ments of his Mufe. Auguſfur vas not 
ws, Nonly a patrom but a Friend and Com- 
job Npanion of 4 and Horace, and was 
cre himſelf, bot an Admirer of Poetry, 
an. Wand a preten too as far as his Genius 
wo would reach or his buſy Scene allow. 
ers Tis true fi 8 FF "we have few 
the Mſuch Exa inces favour- 
oe- Ning or ee Postey, ph ook as few per- 
ver Nhaps of great Poets deſervingit. Whe- 
ther it be, thät the Fierceneſs of the 
Gothick Humours, or Noiſe oftheir per- 
petual Wars frighted it away, or thee) 
the anos at Mixture. of the Modern 
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to Wit is, ichts and Ex- 

ole * boch 8 F Poetry and Muſick,” 

pa- fell with the [Romer Learning and Em- | 

all pire, and! have never ſince recovered 

rms if the Admiration and Applauſes that be- 

the fore attended them. Yet ſüch as they 

aſſ. are amongſt us, they muſt be confeſt 

the to be — ſweeteſt, the moſt 
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General and moſt innocent Amuſements 
of common Time and Life. They til! 
find Room in the Courts of Princes, 


and the Cottages of Shepherds. They 


ſerve to revive and animate the dead 
Calm of poor or idle Lives, and to al: 


lay or divert the violent Paſſions and 


perturbations of the greateſt and the 


buſieſt Men, Aud both theſe Effect 


are of equal Uſe to Human Life; for 
the Mind of Man is like the Sea, which 
is neither agreable to the Beholdet 
nor the Voyager, in a Calm or in 


a Storm, but is ſo to both, when 2 


little agitated by gentle Gales; and ſo 
the Mind, when moved by ſoft and ea- 
ſy Paſſions and Affections, I know ve 
ry. well, that many who pretend to 
be wiſe, by the Forms of being grave, 
are apt to deſpiſe both Poetry and Mu- 
ſick as Toys and Trifles too light for 
the Uſe or Entertainment of ſerious 
Men. But whoever find themſelves 
wholly inſenſible to theſe Charms would 
I think do well, to keep their own 
Counſel, for fear of reproaching their 
own Tempex,, and bringing the Good- 
neſs of their;Natures, if not of their 
Underſtandings, into Queſtion; It may 


be thought atleaſt an Sign, it not a0 
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il Conſtitution, ſince ſome of the Fa- 
thers went ſo far, as to eſteem the Love 
of Muſick a sign of Predeſtination, as 
a thing Divine, and reſerved for the 
Felicities of Heaven it ſelf, While this 
World laſts, I doubt not, but the Plea- 
ſure and Requeſts of theſe two Enter- 
tainments, will do ſo too, and hap 
thoſe that cpntent themſelves withtheſe, 


or any other ſo eaſy and fo innocent, 
and do not trouble the World or other 


Men, becauſe they cannot be quiet them- 
ſelves, though no body hurts them; 


When all is done, Hiuman Life is 8 
at the greateſt and the beſt, but like a. 
froward Child, that muſt be playd 


with and Humour d 2 little, to keep it 


quiet till it falls Aller, and then the 


Care! is Over. 
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